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This  Intolerable  Bus  Strike 
Should  Be  Compromised  Now 

sqLze  a  few  fma#  SlffH  Of  P BCICB  j 

Chicago  Motor  Coal  JL  v  f-P  w  f 

For  42  days  nA  * 

_  M  j  T^7 


squeeze  a  few  fina#^^  Oififlt  Of  M  BUCB 

Chicago  Motor  Coal  JL  v  f-P 

For  42  days  nA  .m-m 

T.\"\As  Bus  Walkout 

forced  to  walk  long®  i 

r22  t:4(:oes  Into  42d  Day! 

delays  of  double  o^P  m 

Merchants  are  F 

customers  can’t  re^ 

Strikers  are  lot 
$325,000  for  the  ^ 

The  company  is, 
ruinous  rate.  T 
ready  cost  it  $l,lj 
loss,  because  ord^ 


^As  Bus  Walkout 
I  Goes  Into  42d  Dt 

^  Strike  Slows  Business  Here, 

Merchants  Ask  Settlement 


^<*  tte^^*  wntribi 

•^ybus  rtrlJc*“^*“‘  o'  the 


Strike  Slows  du»i*a«;oo  . 

Merchants  Ask  Settlement  | 

BY  BOBEET  liEWIN. 


DEDICATED  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


•t  liiia^o’s  inoti^r  l>iis  striki-  snwiii  in  it'  m'Ci>ih.I  mniuli  .  .  . 
iOO.OOO  I'll  — ridiii”  C  hica^nans  were  'iihjicttd  tn  mmtc  liard- 
'liip  .  .  .  strikers  hiiti  lost  "s  >2^,000  in  wattes  .  ,  .  biisiticss  in 
tiian\  stores  hael  slumpeel  JO  to  i  i  per  eent. 

•  I  his  was  the  siiu.itioti  t  arlv  itt  Noveinher  eehen  Haile  Neees 
i.elitor  John  S.  Kni”ht  siminioneel  his  stall  atul  starteel.  on 
Nt'\.  I  >,  a  eainpaiejn  in  the  piihlie'  iitti-rest  her  preempt  settle- - 
tnent  tef  the' strike. 


•  1  he  p.i;.:e  I'lie  neees  steere  aiiel  the  eeliteerial  sheeeen  .iheeee _ 

first  in  an  insistent  series — eeere  lantteheel.  I  i-.;ht  .laes  later 
the  strike  ee  as  settleel.  'statements  treem  the-  (.  hiea-.tee  \I,e|,er 
C  ee.ieh  1.  e.tnpane  anel  Ireeni  the  >tate-  ''treet  L  eeiiiiee!  eereete  the 
final  eh.ipte-r  tee  the  steere. 
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An  INDEPENDENT  Newspaper 


OBTAIN  TOP  HOME  COVERAGE  IN  NEW  YORK 
THROUGH  ITS  FAVORITE  FAMILY  PAPER 
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There  IS  Something  New  Under 

THE  SUN 


The  idea  is  PEOPLE 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to 
Baltimore  and  Maryland  than  Balti¬ 
moreans  and  Marylanders. 

They’ve  shown  it  by  the  way  they 
have  acclaimed  the  youngest  addition 
to  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  family — 

The  Sunday  Sun  MAGAZINE. 

It’s  a  Metrogravure  magazine  with  an 
idea — ^the  idea  that  Maryland  is  a 
fascinating  place  to  live^iUled  with 
interesting  people  and  untold  stories. 

It’s  a  magazine  for  Baltimoreans  and 
Marylanders  about  Baltimore  and 
^  Maryland — ^by  editors,  writers,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  artists  who  know  Balti¬ 
more  and  Maryland  best 

It’s  an  “all-week”  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  only  with  The  Simday  Sun. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 
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FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 


NEW  YORK 


SANDER  2359 


SHANNON  0900 


LONDON  1230 


a,*  $*'y*d^*Q= 

SPttDBIRD  SERVICE 


ff  •‘imuot itKUONAmS"  ...52  Speedbird  Capuins  are  now 
in  the  select  circle  of  pilots  who  have  logged  a  million  flying 
miles,  4  have  doubled  that  mark,  16  have  each  made  ISO  or  more 
Atlantic  flights.  With  a  total  of  150,000,000  air  miles  flown,  includ* 
ing  3000  Atlantic  crossings,  BOACs  record  is  “pretty  wisud”,  to 
use  the  plane  English  of  the  RAF. 


^  imw  “AruunK  umoumm" . . .  latest  Constellation  Sp^- 
/  birds  cruise  effortlessly  “above  the  weather.”  Overnight 
they  retrace  the  Atlantic  skyway  that  BOAC  pathfindeis  have 
bem  criss-crossing  for  nine  years.  They  are  manned  by  veterans 
who  first  opened  the  North  Atlantic  as  a  two-way,  all-year-round 
air  service— and  for  two  years  flew  it  alone. 


/?  "Alims  wm  nm  SIANMI”  . . .  behind  the  scenes,  grease- 
P  stained  chaps  groom  the  Speedbirds  as  precisely  as  the 
Speedbird  Captains  (fy  them.  BOAC  dependabiliQr  b^ins  on  the 
ground  with  the  know-how,  the  never-let-up  precision  of  some 
4000  seasoned  maintenance  men,  among  tUt  20,000  staff  now 
maiming  the  70,000  miles  of  Speedbird  Routes. 


C  INAT  MMOMM  TOUCH  ...  SO  this  is  England!  Directly 
V  travellets  start  to  board  a  Speedbird,  they  sense  it . . .  some¬ 
thing  different,  a  change  of  tempo,  a  shift  of  k^,  an  exciting  feeling 
of  “abroadness.”  Here  are  British  standards  of  service ...  a  way  of 
doing  things,  London-style  .  .  .  stewards  who  are  pleased— and 
proud— to  make  each  passenger’s  comfort  their  career. 


^  TWWTr.aivm  yuis*  nAomOM . . .  payment  for  Speed- 
*  bird  passage  purchases  more  than  mere  transportation.  In 
each  ticket  is  represented  27  years  at  the  ^ine  job,  a  background 
of  tradition  and  peiformance  dating  back  to  1919  and  the  first  of 
the  ancestor  lines  which  have  since  been  merged  into  British  Over¬ 
seas  Airways  Corporation-=-BOAC,  for  short. 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 


SPllDBIRD  SERVICE 


0v§r  the  AtlaatU  and  Atrass  th»  Warld 


^'Whar  brands  do  ^ 
fittsbarffk  boosewives 
have  on  tbeir 
pantry  sbelves?*’ 


Unlike  most  studies  of  consumer  brands,  this 
one  is  an  actual  interviewer  inventory  made 
in  consumers'  own  kitchens  and  pantries.  As 
a  result  of  this  procedure,  the  precision  tech¬ 
nique  of  sampling  used  and  the  application 
of  over-all  rigid  technical  standards,  we  have 
an  accurate  picture  of  consumer  brand  usage 
as  it  exists  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  the  fourteen  categories  covered,  all 
Inrands — ^national,  regibnal,  and  chain — are 
included.  A  total  of  616  brands  were  found. 
For  instance  50  brands  of  flake  and  granu¬ 
lated  soaps,  53  cold  cereals,  42  different 
cleansers  and  scourers. 


Because  this  inventory  is  continuous,  with 
interviewing  taking  place  every  day,  true 
trends  are  revealed.  The  information  is  cur¬ 
rent  rather  than  general  and  provides  an 
up-to-date  pflcture  at  quarterly  intervals. 

We  believe  that  at  least  a  partial  answer 
to  today's  problem  of  lowering  cost  of  sales 
and  increasing  distribution  efficiency  will  be 
found  in  this  Continuous  Consumer  Brand 
Inventory,  and  all  who  are  interested  are  in¬ 
vited  to  communicate  with  thft  newspaper 
or  any  of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
offices  located  in  principal  cities. 


REPI^affTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING 


$EgVICE 


Face  to  Face 

with  your  fieli^ion 


IT  is  partkuJarly  appropriate  that  we  should  all  thinic  more  deeply  of  th« 
invaluahle  part  leligioo  can  play  in  our  daily  lives,  at  a  season  which 
commemorates  the  holiest  hours  in  all  history. 

Taking  stock  of  spiritual  values,  we  discover  a  tragic  truth  which  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  precious  debt  every  individual  owes  to  civilization  s 
immortal  sustaining  force — our  churches.  They  have  suffered  a 
serious  loss  of  financial  support.  In  a  period  of  anxiety,  suffering, 
we  prove  our  need  of  religion  by  a  significant  increase  of  church  ^ 

membership  but — an  almost  frightening  decrease  in  church  support. 


THIS  is  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  controlling  more 
than  half  of  the  world’s  negotiable  wealth.  Despite  this,  our 
gifts  to  churches  and  their  charities  during  a  recent  thirteen-year 
period,  was  a  BILLION  DOLLARS  less  than  during  the  preced- 
ing  13-year  period  when  our  income  was  less  than  half  of  what 
it  is  now. 

We  have  now  in  our  pockets  and  bank  accounts  more  than 
tsventy-one  UHion  dollars  ($21,545,000,000)  wholly  exempt  from 
taxes  if  given  to  churches  and  charities  before  December  thirty-one. 
Our  Government  encourages  charity  by  giving  FULL  EXEMP¬ 
TION  from  taxes  on  15^  of  our  income  —  if  given  to  charities 
of  our  own  choice. 

The  financial  support  of  Religion  expresses  true  compassion 
for  those  "Unseen  Guests”  of  many  lands  who  at  this  hour  of 
Qiristmas  gratitude,  knock  at  out  doors — crippled,  wounded, 
orphaned,  widowed,  hungry,  heart-sick. 


Foe*  to  lac*  with  year  own  CONSCIENCI,  aik  yevr- 
mII  ihaM  urgoiN  eoauienc:— 

1*  Hava  I  •Ivm  Ih*  luH  15%  el  my  lax  axampi 
income  te  cove  IHe,  hoel  th*  woandc  d  war,  end 
proper*  lor  world  poeco? 

How  can  I  botl  UM  or  ceniorv*  my  1946  lex 
•xtmpfiont  ovoilobi*  for  tpodfk  ollocolion  during 
1947  or  Icrtort 

3*  Havo  I  focod  foirly  ond  squaroly  tho  now  Pooco 
Proporodnou  Stowardtkip  Covononi? 

4*  Hovo  I  rocontly  roviowod  and  roviiod  my  will 
Hi  tho  light  of  pott-wor  chongos?  In  my  will  hovo 
I  rocognixod  my  indobtodnou  to  churchot,  ichoolt, 
hotpHolt,  and  privotoly  tupportod  wolfaro  Institvw 
tioni  which  hovo  contribute  to  tho  on  rich  moot  of 
my  lifo  ond  to  tho  voluo  of  my  ortcrio? 


The  National  Stewardship  iNSTiTim  it  dedicated  to  a  development  of  higher  staod-i 
ards  of  Stewardship  of  life  and  money  for  the  common  good  and  educational, 
charaaer-buildingp  and  welfare  insdeutions  of  the  donor's  choice.  The  Insdtute 
seeks  to  enlist  every  wage-earner,  every  tax-payer,  every  citizen  of  every  nadon  as 
a  Steward  of  lifo  and  money  for  die  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  newspapers  of  America,  upping  great  dries,  vast  areas,  tiny  hamlets, 
remote  forms,  have  always  given  valiant  editorial  support  to  all  churches  of  all 
creeds,  and  all  mediums  through  which  true  humanity  can  express  itself.  In  the  diart 
herewith,  they  will  find  fresh  inspindon  for  their  wisdom  and  their  generosity. 
Theirs  is  an  e^torial  "pulpit"  heard  by  an  entire  world. 


Tfir  mbmt  dmrf  nmprisimg  two  amseaUtpe  ptriodSf 

and  stows  bow  matJotsal  sttcome,  hsxstrits, 

tMxos  Mtd  usvimgs  menmsod  m  the  period  {19 

wbiU  emsiribmtioms  to  ebstrtbes  deeremsod. 


This  spoca  and  odvortlsing  copy  U  pcovldad 
by  tho  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  Jomat 
Wright  Brown,  Procldanf,  o«  a  contribution 
toward  tho  onllftmont  of  ovory  cMzon  In  tho 
bottor  Bnondol  support  of  rollglout,  oduco- 
tional,  choractor-bullding  and  phllonthropk 
insHtuHons  upon  which  tim  futuro  wolfaro  of 


our  notion  and  tho  ondurtng  Pooco  of  tho 
world  dopond. 

Othor  graphic  charts,  choUonglng  statis¬ 
tics  ond  holpfol  Information  may  bo  socurod 
from  tho  Notional  Stowordship  bistituto  of 
tho  Ooidon  Rule  Foundsrtlon,  Unimln  Building, 
BO  East  42nd  Stroot,  Now  York  17,  Now  York. 
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cli, 


the  wall-stretcherl 


Chicago  TIMES  HarvcaC  Moon  Festival  played  to 
a  capacity  audience  of  21»000. 

The  picture  shows  little  more  than  half  of  The 
TIMES  readers  who  flocked  to  buy  tickets  at  a 
$ij60  top  to  see  local  stnghig  and  dancing  talent 
featured  with  the  big  stars  of  sti^e,  screen  and  ratfio 
in  The  TIMES  Purple  Heart  Fund  benefh  for  Chi¬ 
cago's  hospitalized  war  veterans. 


panied  requests  for  tickets  were  receivedt  ^ 

Thb  — responsive  readership  can  help  so  build 
your  Chicago  sales  to  Standing  Room  Only  propor¬ 
tions.  Your  ad  in  The  Chicago  TIMES  goes  home 
to  almost  a  half-mallioo  representative  Chicago  fami¬ 
lies  at  one  of  the  nadon's  lowest  milline  rates  for 
evening  newspapers. 

To  sell  them  in  Chicago,  tell  them  in 

THB  TIA\BS 


SOLD  OUT- 
at  a  $3.60  topi 


UM  MIWtPAKII 
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"K  Our  attorneys  point  out  that  careless  people  (who  really  know 
better)  may  sometimes  refer  to  all  vacuum  bottles  as  '"Thermos.” 

It’s  a  fact,  however,  that  only  one  brand  of  vacuum-insulated 
products  (manufactured  by  The  American  Thermos  Bottle  Com¬ 
pany)  may  rightfully  be  referred  to  by  the  regbtered  trade  name 
'niiermos.”  And  since  it’s  a  brand  name— a  coined  word — it’s 
always  spelled  with  a  capital  T. 

THE  AMERICAN  THERMOS  lOTTLE  COMPANY,  NORWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

Thanaos  ioM*  Co.*  ltd.,  TeroMe  TharmoR  Uiwdad,  London 
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ONLY  BY  Highway 


you1l  see  America  best ...  as  you 


•  AND  ONLY  GREYHOUND  can  take  you 
to  popular  winter  playgrounds  in  every  quaner 
of  America,  at  such  low  travel  cost,  and  with 
such  a  wide  choice  of  scenic  routes. 


Going  by  Greyhound  to  any  chosen  winter  haven 
means  traveling  in  well- warmed,  well-ventilated 
buses,  with  deeply  cushioned  reclining  chairs, 
on  the  most  frequent  and  convenient  of  sched¬ 
ules.  It  means  you’ll  see  the  highlights  of 
highway  scenery,  the  "front  yard”  of  each  city 
and  town  .  .  .  and  that  you’ll  save  enough 
dollars  for  extra  days  of  fun  and  sight-seeing. 


ON  FLORIDA  BIACHISt  Greyhound  routes 
reach  direct  to  Florida’s  gay  beach  cities  on  both 
East  and  West  shores. 

DOWN  ON  THE  OULF  COAETt  There’s 
fascinating  New  Orleans,  Texas  Riviera,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama  beaches. 


IN  GOLDEN  CALIFORNIAl-and  all  the 

Southwest,  there  are  dude  ranches,  sunny  cities, 
mountain  play-grounds. 

AT  ENOW-SDORT  REEORTEt  Go  Grey¬ 
hound  to  popular  snow  resorts  in  New  England, ' 
Northern  New  York,  Great  Lakes  states,  and 
Pacific  Northwest. 


GREYHOUND 
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An  impartial  survey,  recently  made  among  2,165 
Senators,  Representatives,  Governors,  Mayors, 
Democratic  and  Republican  State  Chairmen,  and 
representative  government  officials  in  Washington, 
revealed  these  interesting  facts  about  their  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits: 

Forty-two  out  of  every  100  read  the  daily  editions 
of  The  New  York  Times;  forty-six  out  of  every  100 
read  the  Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  is  their  preferred  newspaper 
by  a  margin  greater  than  seven  to  one  over  any 
other  newspaper. 

They  read  The  New  York  Times  for  its  complete, 
accurate  and  impartial  presentation  of  the  news, 
“without  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  party,  sect  or 
interest  involved." 

i^ieiiDr  Stimeis 

.“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishezs'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBOAY 


FOUNDED  m  1884 


165  in  UN  Press  Corps 
Average  17  Years’  Service 


E  &  P  Survey  Shows  Many  Have 
Long  Experience,  Broad  Education 


By  Vniliam  Reed 

IF  Johann  Gutenberg  had  started 
a  career  in  journalism  the 
year  he  invented  movable  type 
(about  1450),  he  would  have 
had  to  work  through  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  Napoleonic  Era,  World 
Wars  I  and  n  and  2,349  years 
into  the  Atomic  Age  before  he 
matched  the  total  experience  of 
165  reporters  covering  the 
United  Nations. 

And  if  he  wanted  to  acquire 
their  education  beyond  high 
school,  he  would  still  be  at  his 
books  in  2049  A.  D. 

Total  figures  are  always 
startling.  But  when  they  were 
broken  down  into  representa¬ 
tive  statistics  in  an  £k>rroR  & 
Publisher  survey,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  UN  press  corps 
has  the  aggregate  experience 
and  education  of  a  capable 
journalistic  group. 

FVom  6  Months  to  SO  Years 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  612  correspondents  accred¬ 
ited  to  UN.  The  165  returns 
(about  25%)  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  calculations.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  represent  a  good 
sampling  of  all  correspondents, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  for 
the  range  of  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  was  from  six  months  to  50 
years.  The  total  for  165  was 
2,845  years  in  journalism. 

Domestic  writers  returning 
questionnaires  represented  IS 
United  States  wire  services  and 
sjmdicates  and  40  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  11  states, 
as  well  as  four  New  York  City 
foreign-language  dallies. 


number  of  correspondents  on 
the  scale  exactly  in  half)  was 
also  calculated.  This  was  16. 
Mode  years  ( points  around 
which  most  of  &e  correspond- 
dents  were  clustered)  were  10 
and  20. 

The  107  domestic  correspond¬ 
ents  were  found  to  have  an 
average  experience  of  17.58 
years,  and  the  58  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  an  average  of  16.6 
years.  Mediums  and  modes  in 
both  cases  bore  out  the  accuracy 
of  the  averages. 

One  hundred  and  thirty,  or 
78%,  of  the  correspondents  have 
previous  experience  handling 
international  affairs  either  on 
the  desk,  at  Washington,  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Nearly  half 
of  ttiese  have  covered  Uie 
League  of  Nations  or  other  in¬ 
ternational  parleys  such  as  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference,  etc. 

In  Inlemotional  Fields 

The  average  number  of  years 
of  international  experience  for 
all  correspondents  is  6.85; 
for  domestic,  6.30;  for  foreign. 
7.44. 

There  were  17  of  the  165  who 
had  only  high  school  education, 
11  domestic,  and  6  foreign. 
Many  of  these  were  old-timers, 
whoi  had  been  in  the  business 
30  years  or  more.  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  or  69%  of  the  165 
had  four  or  more  years  of  col¬ 
lege  and  30%  of  the  total  had 
more  than  four  years.  Some  of 
these  had  received  part  of  their 


education  in  countries  other 
than  native  lands. 

About  68%  of  the  domestic 
correspondents  and  71%  of  the 
foreign  had  four  or  more  years 
of  college. 

The  calculations  reported  thus 
far  were  made  for  ^1  165  cor¬ 
respondents,  regardless  of  how 
frequently  they  covered  UN. 
They  included  liters  and  othA- 
supervisors,  columnists  and 
feature  writers  and  "standbys,” 
accredited  only  for  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Regular  Correspondents 

In  order  to  get  similar  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  working  newsmen 
who  are  writing  most  of  the 
day-to-day  news  about  UN,  the 
correspondents  were  asked  to 
estimate  the  average  number  of 
days  per  week  they  actually 
spent  working  at  Lake  Success 
or  Flushing  Meadow. 

From  these  answers,  a  second 
set  of  figures  was  obtained  ap¬ 
plying  to  only  those  writers  who 
cover  UN  three  or  more  days 
per  week.  There  were  74  in  this 
group. 

The  average  number  of  years' 
experience  of  the  74  was  15.28. 
The  42  domestic  correspondents 
averaged  15.98,  the  32  foreign, 
14.38. 

All  except  10  of  the  74  had 
some  international  experience, 
the  average  being  7.43  years 
compared  to  the  8.59  years  aver¬ 
age  of  the  foreigners.  The  re¬ 
spective  medians  were  6,  5  and 
9  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
domestic  writers  and  84%  of  the 
foreign  writers  had  more  than 
four  years  advanced  education. 

From  this  survey,  it  appears 
that  the  correspondent  cover¬ 
ing  UN  as  a  regular  assignment 
has  had  journalistic  experience 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  en- 


Rebels  Perform  for  Newsmen 
Visiting  Venezuela  on  Junket 


Professional  Expeiisnes 

Foreign  correspondents  who 
replied  write  for  11  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  43  newspapers  and 
magazines  representing  18 
countries. 

Answers  came  from  top-fiight, 
internationally-known,  syndica¬ 
ted  columnists  and  from  neo¬ 
phytes  with  less  than  a  year's 
experience  on  general  assign¬ 
ments. 

The  survey  showed  the  aver¬ 
age  correspondent  has  spent 
one-fourth  of  a  lifetime,  or  17- 
25  years,  in  professional  Journal¬ 
ism.  To  make  sure  that  extremes 
on  either  end  of  the  scale  were 
not  unduly  weighted  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  average,  the  medium 
(the  year  which  divides  the 


Caracas — A  dozen  New  York 
and  Washington  newsmen  had 
ringside  seats  at  Venezuela's 
revolution  Dec.  11.  They  ar¬ 
rived  here  Monday  as  guests  of 
the  Venezuelan  government  air¬ 
line. 

They  were  awakened  by  ma- 
chine^n  fire  and  revolutionists 
dropp^  a  bomb  on  the  airfield 
100  yards  from  the  Jardin  Hotel, 
where  the  newsmen  were  stay¬ 
ing.  Lieut.-Col.  Carl  G.  Wagner, 
air  attache  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  evacuated  the  newspa¬ 
permen  to  Caracas  in  an  em¬ 


bassy  plane.  The  party  included 
Hugh  Broderick,  International 
News  Photos;  Sam  Dawson,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Cecil  Dickion, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  William 
Falvey,  INS;  Robert  Mountsier. 
Sew  York  Sun;  Harry  Murk- 
land,  Newsweek;  John  O'Don¬ 
nell,  New  York  News;  George 
O'Rourke,  New  York  News;  Rob¬ 
ert  Ruark,  United  Features; 
Sidney  Celf.  Wall  Street'  Jour¬ 
nal;  James  Thrasher,  NEA;  Mr. 
and  Blrs.  Bern  ard  Relln 
and  Todd  Wright  of  Relin  .Asso¬ 
ciates. 


■  DITOR  A  PU  Rll  SHIR  far  Dacamber  14.  1944 
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VfinB  Science  Award 

Son  Franeiaeo  —  Joasaa  G, 
ChastnntL  Son  FVsnciaee  CoU- 
Bnllaiin  rapoctar  and  rawiita 
man.  is  Ihn  winnar  of  tha  II  JlOO 
Gaarga  WasUnghousa  Sdanea 
Writing  Award  to  ba  psaaantad 
in  Boston  Dac.  27.  it  was  on- 
nouncad  baro  Dac.  12. 


tire  group.  His  education  and 
international  experience  are 
slightly  greater. 

1%e  study  also  shows  that 
foreign  correspondents  at  UN 
have  less  professional  experi¬ 
ence  but  a  better  background 
in  international  affairs  and  a 
more  extensive  education  than 
their  American  colleagues. 

Comments  made  by  the 
writers  indicate  they  hold  a  high 
respect  for  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  as 
a  qualification  for  covering  UN. 
Seventy-nine  stated  that  either 
education  or  experience  in  in¬ 
ternational  problems  was  man¬ 
datory. 

“The  ideal  UN  correspondent,” 
wrote  one,  “appears  to  be  over 
30,  a  former  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  or  war  correspondent  a 
close  student  of  world  affairs, 
well-read  in  history,  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  UMR  devel¬ 
opments  and  able  by  past  friend¬ 
ships  to  induce  diplomats  to 
talk  freely  off  the  record.” 

Qualifications  Doacribod 

The  ability  to  speak  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  was 
frequently  stressed.  One  writer 
said  be  knew  from  personal 
experience  that  the  “journalist 
who  can  speak  Rusrian  and 
Spanish  is  able  to  approach 
successfully  about  75%  of  the 
principal  delegates.” 

Another  quality  that  rates 
highly  was  the  ability  to 
simplify  and  to  distinguish  im¬ 
portant  trends  from  day-to-day 
headline  developments. 

One  corespondent  for  a  Latin- 
American  paper  summed  up: 
“A  good  UN  reporter  should  be 
able  to  place  himself  above  na¬ 
tional  interests.  When  national 
interests  are  placed  above  world 
interests  they  constitute  the  sole 
cause  for  war.” 

Some  of  the  correspondents 
felt  that  a  good  UN  reporter 
needed  no  special  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

It  was  sufficient  if  he  were 
just  “a  good  reporter,”  19  said. 

The  final  word  came  from  a 
correspondent  for  a  highly-repu- 
table  metropolitan  daily.  “I 
know  men  with  considerable 
foreign  experience  who  are  do¬ 
ing  only  a  fair  job  at  UN,”  he 
wrote.  “And  I  know  sound  re¬ 
porters  of  no  experience  what¬ 
ever  who  are  doing  excellent 
jobs.  You  figure  it  out.” 
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Unequal  Distribution 
Of  Newsprint  Scored 


UNEQUAL  distribution  of  the 

world’s  newsprint  suppiy,  with 
United  States  newspapers  the 
great  benefiters,  is  threatening 
democratic  government.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Webber,  director  of  Kemsiey 
Newq>apers,  Ltd.,  declared  in 
New  York  this  week. 

Presenting  his  own  views  and 
occasionally  quoting  Sir  Walter 
Layton,  head  of  the  British 
newsprint  allocation  commis¬ 
sion,  Sir  Robert  said: 

light  and  Serious 

“It  is  generally  agreed  that 
free  enterprise  and  real  democ¬ 
racy  depe^  on  the  people’s  free 
access  to  knowledge.  Today  the 
United  States  is  consuming  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  newsprint. 
That’s  60  pounds  a  head  each 
year  (quoting  Sir  Walter’s  fig¬ 
ures).  U  this  amount  of  news¬ 
print  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  American  way  of  life,  then 
there  can  only  be  enough  news¬ 
print  in  the  world  for  200,000,- 
000  democrats.  The  rest,  I  am 
afraid,  will  have  to  go  totalitar¬ 
ian." 

The  dire  prediction  of  “totali¬ 
tarianism”  was  spoken  in  a  light 
vein,  but  to  his  audience  the  un¬ 
mistakably  serious  undertone 
was  evident 

Sir  Robert  delivered  his  talk 
to  a  luncheon  gathering  of  New 
York  newspaper  and  advertising 
men  at  the  temporary  quarters 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  The  occasion  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  trophy  to  the  Club 
bgr  the  Hon.  Oswald  Berry, 
youngest  son  of  Viscount  Kem- 
riey,  in  behalf  of  his  father  and 
the  Kemsiey  organization. 

The  28-year-old  son  of  I,ord 
Kemsiey,  stressing  the  long  com¬ 
radeship  between  British  and 
American  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  men,  noM  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  made  complete  Rie  Kem¬ 
siey  family’s  record  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Club.  He  pointed 
out  tiiat  while  his  four  brothers 
and  his  father  had  been  guests 
on  numerous  occasions,  this 
was  his  first  visit  to  the  Club 
and  the  first  time  he  had  made  a 
speech  in  the  United  States. 

The  trophy,  which  he  said 
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represents  Lord  Kemsley's  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  many  years  of 
friendly  feeling  between  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.,  bears  this  inscription: 

“Presented  to  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  by  The  Vis¬ 
count  Kemsiey,  chairman  of 
Kemsiey  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  occarion  of  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  Club  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1946  after  being  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  on  June  13,  1946.” 

Eugene  S.  Thomas,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  WOR  and  Club  presi¬ 
dent,  in  accnrting  tte  trophy, 
remarked,  “We  were  told  many 
times  that  labor  and  material 
shortages  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  move  back  to 
our  regular  home  before  the 
first  of  the  year,  but  since  the 
cup  says  December,  Decendier 
it  will  be.” 

Meantime,  while  the  cere¬ 
monies  were  going  on  in  the 
temporary  quarters  at  30  East 
37  St.,  workmen  were  busy  one 
block  over  and  two  blocks 
down,  preparing  the  Ciub's 
building  at  23  Park  Ave.  for 
reopening  day.  The  tape-cutting 
celebration  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  cocktail  party  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  4  P.  M.,  Dec.  18.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  C.  Green, 
former  president  and  now  man¬ 
aging  director. 

Hodges  Chaiiman 

Luncheon  chairman  was  Col. 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Neio  York  Sun,  who  traced  the 
long  friendriiip  from  the  time  in 
1924  when  6,000  British,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  gathered  in  con¬ 
vention  in  London  as  the  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.” 

The  organization,  he  recalled, 
was  the  inspiration  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  central 
group  for  advertising  clubs 
throughout  the  country. 

Colonel  Hodges  retried  also 
the  lavishness  of  the  1924  affair, 
which  required  50,000  pounds 
(then  equivalent  to  $250,000) 
for  entertainment  alone.  The 
convention  was  opened,  he  said, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  &e 
Duke  of  Windsor,  and  closed 
with  a  garden  party  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace. 

Recognizmg  the  comradeship 
of  the  trophy-awarding  occasion 
this  week.  Sir  Robert  Webber, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  news¬ 
print  problem,  pleaded  with  U. 
S.  publishers  to  be  generous. 
“When  British  publishers  are 
permitted  to  spend  the  money 
they  have  accumulated  for 
newsprint,”  he  urged,  “I  hope 
our  friends  in  the  United  States 
will  take  a  friendly  attitude  and 
not  shut  them  out.” 

He  made  the  point  that  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  are  publiidting 
only  four  pages  t^ee  days  a 
week  and  six  on  other  days.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  clamoring  for 
space,  he  said,  but  there  isn’t 
room  for  many. 

'  “In  the  United  States  and 


Sir  Hobert  Webber,  director  oi  Kemsiey  Newspapers,  and  the 
Hon.  Oswald  Berry,  youngest  son  oi  \^seount  Kemsiey.  present  the 
Kemsiey  Trophy  to  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  at  right  president  oi  the 
Advertising  Club  oi  New  York. 


Canada,”  he  continued,  "publish¬ 
ers  everywhere,  when  showing 
us  their  activity,  tell  us  to  bear 
in  mind  tiiat  they  are  ‘working 
under  difficulty.’  At  the  same 
time,  I  find  it  hard  to  read  your 
very  large  newspapers  because 
of  tile  space  and  time  they  re¬ 
quire.” 

Seven  past  presidents  were 
among  the  luncheon  guests:  Mr. 
Green;  Mr.  Hodges;  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  Ed- 
rroa  &  Publisheh;  Allen  Preyer 

$28,000,000 
Mill  in  Alaska 
Is  Considered 

Los  Angeles  —  Establishment 
of  a  newsprint  mill  in  Alaska  to 
be  financed  partly  by  West 
Coast  newspaper  publishers  and 
partly  by  outside  capital  is  being 
considered. 

Engineers  have  spent  several 
weeks  at  the  Thomas  Bay  site 
and  estimates  indicate  the  proj¬ 
ect  wiU  cost  $28,000,000  with  an 
annual  output  of  120,000  tons. 

It  is  planned  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  involved  will  invest  5%  of 
the  cost  and  will  contract  to  buy 
the  output  of  the  mill  at  prevail¬ 
ing  market  price  for  15  years. 

Definite  purchase  commit¬ 
ments  will  be  required  of  the 
participating  publlidiers  and  al¬ 
though  the  output  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  these  publish¬ 
ers.  it  is  believed  their  demands 
will  absorb  the  full  production. 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  has  contacted  30  West 
Coast  publishers  in  an  effort  to 
line  up  participants.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  is  evinced,  a  pros¬ 
pectus  will  be  prepared  and  a 
meeting  of  publishers  will  be 
scheduled  at  San  Francisco, 
probably  early  next  year. 


Community  Survey 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — ^Pough¬ 
keepsie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
joined  with  six  area  firms  in  un¬ 
derwriting  the  costs  of  a  survey 
seeking  to  determine  “how  to 
make  the  area  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  do  business.” 

EDITOR  B  PUB 


of  Morse  International;  John 
Zellers  of  Remington-Rand,  Inc.; 
H.  B.  LeQuatte,  head  of  the  Le- 
Quatte  advertising  agency,  and 
C.  King  Woodbridge  ot  Ar- 
buckle  Brothers  Co. 

Among  the  other  guests  were 
Harold  Hall,  business  manager 
ot  the  New  York  Times;  Boon 
Borton,  president  of  the  AFA; 
Andrew  Halre,  president  of 
Haire  Publications;  and  William 
H.  Rankin,  head  of  the  Rankin 
agency. 


Longer  to  Ask 
Congress  Probe 
Of  Newsprint 

Washington— Charging  a  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  “large 
publishing  trusts  and  some 
newsprint  manufacturers  to 
force  hundreds  of  independent 
newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  out  of  business,”  Senator 
William  Langer,  Nortt  Dakota 
Republican,  said  this  week  he 
would  ask  the  next  Congress  to 
investigate  newsprint  supply  and 
distribution. 

The  North  Dakotan  said 
“startling  documentary  proof’ 
has  been  made  available  by  the 
Independent  Magazine  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  through  its  chair¬ 
man,  Harold  H.  Roswell. 

“Serious  trends  toward  mo¬ 
nopoly  have  developed  within 
the  newsprint  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,”  Senator  Langer  said. 
“More  than  30  paper  mills  have 
been  purchased  in  recent 
months  by  giant  publishing 
houses,  choking  off  vital  news¬ 
print  to  the  Independent  news¬ 
paper  magazine  publishers  of 
the  country.  I  have  evidence  of 
one  case  where  a  large  publish¬ 
ing  trust  purchased  a  paper  mill 
and  appropriated  the  paper  for 
its  own  use;  and  then,  in  the 
face  of  its  former  United  States 
customers  starving  for  news¬ 
print,  exported  2,000  tons.” 

Moving  on  another  front.  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  said  he  is  taking 
steps  to  persuade  government 
agencies  to  stop  the  export  of 
newsprint  “so  ^taily  ne^ed  by 
American  newspapers.” 

.  I  S  H  E  R  far  DecMaber  14,  1T46 
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Government  News  Service 
Justified,  ASNE  Unit  Says 

State  Department  Agency  Backed 
V#  ith  Review  for 


MAKING  some  reservations  for 
safeguarding  objectivi^,  the 
eight  members  of  a  speciai  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  reported 
this  we^  they  beiieve  the 
United  States  government  is 
justified  in  teliing  its  story  to 
the  world  through  a  State  De¬ 
partment  news  agency. 

The  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  World 
News  Dissemination  was  re¬ 
leased  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  by 
the  chairman,  N.  R.  Howard, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  on  the  eve  of  presenting 
it  to  the  ASNE  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  scheduled  to  meet  Dec.  13 
and  14  at  Washington. 

Several  Month's  Study 
Since  early  summer,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  studied  the  problem 
of  official  news  dissemination 
which  was  thrust  into  the  lime¬ 
light  when  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  withdrew 
their  reports  from  State  Depart¬ 
ment  use.  The  committee  has 
interviewed  numerous  persons 
concerned  with  the  activity  and 
it  has  drawn  also  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  some  of  its 
members  on  travels  abroad. 

Strongest  declaration  in  favor 
of  government  news  dissemina¬ 
tion  came  from  Ben  Reese,  man- 


Waz  Reporters 
Honored  at  Shrine 

The  155th  Anniversary  of  the 
Ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
will  be  observed  at  4  p.m.  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  15,  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Eastchester,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.  (National  Shrine  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights).  WiUiam  G. 
Chandler,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  will  preside,  and  Wil¬ 
bur  S.  Forrest,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  John  Chipman 
Farrai-,  author  and  publisher, 
wUl  be  the  speakers. 

A  solemn  tribute  will  be  paid 
to  the  34  members  of  the  press 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  transmission  of  word 
and  picture  news  from  the  war 
fronts. 


Objectivity 

aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  who  said 
he  believed  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  "cannot  and  will  not 
undertake  this  mission.” 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mute  expressed  a  necessity  to 
“go  along”  with  the  government 
plan,  since  private  press  associ¬ 
ations  are  unable  to  serve  many 
places. 

There  was  little  disposition  on 
the  part  of  State  Department 
officials  to  reopen  consideration 
of  the  AP-U.  P.  issue,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported.  In  fact,  the 
editors  were  told  that  the  State 
Department  operation  “has  sur¬ 
vived  the  loss.” 

The  committee  is  convinced, 
its  report  states,  that  honest 
differences  of  opinion  existed 
among  news  agencies  as  to 
whether  they  should  supply 
their  news  reports  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  distribution  under  its 
auspices. 

Background 

By  unanimity,  the  committee 
concluded  that  “the  present  un¬ 
certainties  in  international  re¬ 
lations  justify  an  effort  by  the 
United  States  government  to 
make  its  activities  and  its  poli¬ 
cies  clear  to  the  people  of  the 
world  through  the  agency  set 
up  in  the  State  Department.” 

The  Committee,  however,  re¬ 
commended  that  ffie  Society  ap¬ 
point  a  special  group  to  review 
at  intervals  the  work  of  tiie 
State  Department  agency,  since 
it  recognizes  "the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  government  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  news.” 

Text  of  the  report  follows: 

During  the  war,  three 
major  American  news  services 
furnished  news  to  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  affairs  for 
distribution  over  the  world. 
Last  January,  the  United  Press 
and  the  Associated  Press  termi¬ 
nated  this  service  on  the  grounds 
that  (1)  the  war  was  over,  (2) 
their  private  functions  were 
jeopardized  by  governmental 
connection  of  any  kind,  and  (3) 
the  fundamental  American  prin¬ 
ciple  of  news  distribution  was 
private  operation. 

The  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  the  Office  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 


can  Affairs,  and  several  other 
State  Department  war-period 
operations  meantime  had  been 
united,  under  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  William  Benton, 
into  the  State  Department’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  International  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Cultural  Affairs,  which 
has  continued  dissemination  of 
news,  documents,  pictures,  state¬ 
ments,  and  entertainment  for 
which  Congress  this  summer 
voted  an  annual  appropriation. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  Society 
last  April  for  an  exploratory 
study  of  the  operation,  with 
hopes  of  enlisting  its  support. 
As  result  of  his  appearance,  two 
resolutions  were  brought  before 
the  executive  session  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  membership.  Prolonged 
debate  showed  there  was  no  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  either  for  a  cor¬ 
dial  investigation  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Benton,  or  for  leaving  all 
news  dissemination  to  private 
agencies.  A  resolution  finally 
was  voted  directing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  to  have  a 
committee  examine  “the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  world  dissemination 
of  news”  and  report  back  by 
October  1.  Your  committee  felt 
it  was  left  to  it  to  channel  the 
more  specific  survey  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  and  points  out  there 
would  hardly  have  been  time 
before  OctolMr  1  to  have  dealt 
with  every  aspect  of  “world  dis¬ 
semination  of  news." 

The  Committee’s  Meetings 

On  June  21  and  22,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  Washington  and 
interviewed  the  following: 

William  T.  Stone,  dire^r  of 
the  Office  of  International  Com¬ 
munication  and  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs:  Charles  M.  Hulten,  dep¬ 
uty  director;  John  Howe,  special 
assistant  to  Mr.  Benton;  John  C. 
Caldwell,  chief  of  the  China 
branch  OIC;  Kenneth  D.  Fry, 
chief  of  international  broadcast¬ 
ing  division  OIC;  FitzHugh 
Granger,  chief  of  the  Latln- 
American  division  OIC;  Mau¬ 
rice  S.  Rice,  chief  of  the  Eastern 
European  branch  OIC;  J.  Noel 
Macy,  chief  of  international 
press  and  publications  division 
OIC;  and  John  L.  Dimning,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  international 
press  and  publications  division 
OIC.  The  committee  enjoyed 
informal  talk  also  witti  the  Un¬ 
dersecretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
State  Department  personnel. 

On  August  18  and  17,  the  Com¬ 


mittee  met  in  New  York  and  in¬ 
terviewed  Hr.  Benton,  who  was 
assisted  there  by  Mr.  Hulten, 
Victor  Hunt,  policy  co-ordina¬ 
tor  OIC,  and  Joseph  M.  Jones, 
assistant  to  Bfr.  Benton;  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Lloyd  Strat¬ 
ton,  assistant  general  manager, 
and  Alan  Gould,  executive  edi¬ 
tor;  Earl  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  and  Robert 
Frye,  assistant  to  the  president; 
and  Seymour  Berkson,  generw 
manager  of  the  International 
News  Service.  The  chairman 
had  a  telephone  discussion  with 
Roy  Howard,  head  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  operations. 

The  Govecnment's  Statemanl 

Mr.  Benton  gave  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  4,(X)0-word  statement  of 
OIC  purpose  and  philosophy  re¬ 
sembling  bis  speech  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  last  April,  but  adding  two 
passages  to  be  noted  here.  ’Rie 
first,  an  overall  declaration 
guiding  the  State  Department’s 
news  and  information  dissemi¬ 
nation: 

“OlCs  basic  assumption  is 
that  the  U.  S.  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  to  be  unconcerned  about 
what  other  peoples  think  of  us 
...  Its  second  assumption  is  that 
greater  understanding  abroad 
of  tWs  country— of  its  people, 
its  actions,  its  institutions,  and 
its  policies — ^wlll  help  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  between  the 
U.  S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  help  the  cause  of  peace. 

"Its  third  assumption  is  that 
the  government  must  take  posi¬ 
tive  steps  to  make  the  U.  S. 
more  comprehensible  abroad  in 
those  areas,  and  in  those  media, 
not  adequate^  covered  by  pri¬ 
vate  channels  of  information. 
.  .  .  After  allowing  for  excep¬ 
tions,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to 
provide  other  p^les  with  a 
steady  fiow  of  intelligible,  accu¬ 
rate  material  which  wUl  enable 
them  to  see  our  national  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  context;  to  see 
events  in  relation  to  national 
policies,  policies  in  relation  to 
their  roots  in  national  life;  and 
our  national  life  in  relatten  to 
the  lives  of  these  other  peoples. 
The  more  we  can  keep  the  back¬ 
ground  of  American  life  in  the 
foreground  of  other  peoples’ 
minds,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  of  better  understanding 
and  better  relations  between 
other  peoples  and  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.” 

The  second  was  a  discussion 
of  semantics.  Hr.  Benton  de¬ 
tected  in  the  fullest  known  def¬ 
inition  of  the  word  “propa¬ 
ganda”  (Herbert  Klein,  pam^ 
let,  “Propaganda;  The  war  for 
Men’s  Minds”)  an  unchangeably 
(ConUnued  oh  page  78) 
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Omaha  Daily  Wins  Long 
Fight  for  Public  Power 

Doorly  Directs  World-Herald 
As  Civic  S£nded  Publisher 

By  George  A.  Brondenburg 


citizens  with  a  dollar  bill  at- 

tadied,  asking  them  to  “match”  i 

the  dollar  bill  with  ones,  Aves,  #  ' 

tens  and  twenties  to  raise  the  V  < 

last  $52,000  needed  for  the  hos-  \  *  ■  .  ,1  .  M  ' 

pital,  which  Is  already  started  -  /-  , 

and  will  be  completed  by  next  'V 
April.  p 

A  Kean-Minded  Publisher  V  '  ■ 

Those  who  know  him  best  at  \  ^ 

_  _ _  _ _  the  World-Herald  are  quick  to  . 

nose  for  news  and  Addition  of  Nebraska  Power  point  out  that  “H.D.”  has  one  \  . 

I  editorial  heart.  Co.,  to  the  list  of  publicly-owned  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  V 

er  category  Doorly  properties  in  Nebraska  means  newspaper  business.  He  is  not  V 

the  inner  ’satisfac-  every  major  power  utility  a  “writing  man,”  but  he  can  X 

■  2  of  seeing  his  ^  under  public  tell  his  editors  what  he  wants  .  V-.^  . 

ii-year  “power  bat-  ovraership,  leaving  only  a  few  with  the  utmost  clarity  and  he  \  X  m 

>  a  victorious  con-  small  private  power  concerns  in  watches  the  news  columns  with  ^ 

arrangements  were  several  villages.  the  same  painstaking  eye  that  Henry  Doorly 

-n?***  ™”*h”^**  11  **rOT*hMUmM,*he°ma*n’^nra  our  columns,  reserving  the  right 

aSSia  pJmc  pSw-  “«*"  *'*'“=*'  **®  *°  express  o^  ovra  opinion  on 

uPUHBUB  rww  x-uw  considered  the  biggest  thing  n«  ^affArlv  as  he  does  the  issues,  editorially.” 

the  World-Herald  has  under-  The  World-Herald  had  its  be- 

itter  Bottle  taken  in  recent  years,  but  the  “y  ginning  on  Aug.  24,  1885.  It 

!r  climaxed  a  bitter  “best  thing,”  according  to  Door-  was  then  cauSd  the 

en  private  utilities  IP.  1»  tbe  pair’s  sponsorship  of  inMnHing^^tures  in  the  Doily  World,  founded  by  the  late 

rho  sought  to  put  »0“  conservaUon.  paper  daily.  This  policy  is  in  "  '  ' 

irer  under  public  For  the  past  two  years,  the  keeping  with  his  program  of 

The  World-Herald  World-Herald  has  offered  $5,000  fgfge  and  diversiOed  coverage, 
ily  been  the  prime  in  prizes  for  soil  conservation,  “The  trouble  with  all  news- 
o  separate  success-  covering  Nebraska  and  14  West-  papers  unless  they  are  careful,” 

IS  to  get  Omaha’s  em  Iowa  counties.  There  are  he  said,  “is  they  tend  to  become 
ir  plants  under  mu-  eight  competitive  districts  in  routine.  We  are  always  looking 
rshlp.  Nebraska  and  two  in  Iowa.  The  for  the  tmusual.  People  today 

SEC  declared  that  World-Herald  gives  $500  to  each,  want  terse  reporting.  We  seek 
wer  Co.,  a  unit  of  money  is  used  to  buy  soil-  to  achieve  95  columns  of  news 


Omaha 


GilMrt  M.  Hitchcock,  who  be- 
r~;  U.  S.  Senator.  'There 
were  three  other  newspapers  in 
Omaha  at  the  time.  In  1889, 
the  World  was  losing  $1,000  a 
month.  Mr.  Hitchcock  decided 
to  acquire  the  Herald,  which 
had  b^n  losing  $5,000  a  month. 
When  the  two  papers  were 
merged,  one  of  its  competitors 
scoffed: 

In  Black  Since  '16 
“If  Mr.  Hitchcock  couldn't 
make  the  Evening  World  pay, 

announced  editoria^  that  If  the  ™  And  don’t  think  the  World-  how  can  he  expect  to  make  still 

*'?**  *®  ^  •  nimhor  n,  Herald  hasn’t  got  newsprint  another  newspaper,  a  Ananclal 

«)ld,  the  people  of  Omaha  should  troubles,  because  it  has,  Dborly  faUure  (The  Herald),  pay  by 

hastened  to  add.  consoUdatlon?” 

'n>e  paper  hired  consulting  “'’vice  pronuH  Stn*.- id.  Pa».,  K  took  the  World-Herald  un¬ 
engineers  to  check  ffgures  and  f»n8tog  from  soil-saving  A  Statewide  Paper  yj  before  the  paper  paid 

daU  in  all  news  stories  which  “"<*  Plow-temacing  contests  to  The  World-Herald’s  dally  edl-  its  ttrst  dividend,  but  It  has  paid 
appeared  in  the  World-Herald,  community  sings,  with  a  wide  tlons  include  a  heavy  statewide  dividends  each  year  since 
showing  the  advantages  of  pub-  variety  of  events  for  youth.  One  circulation,  with  a  sunrise  mom-  ij,  early  1900's  Henry 

Uc  ownership.  Editorials  were  toat  pwtlcularly  appeals  to  Ing  edition  for  Omaha  street  Doorly,  born  in  Barbados  Brit- 

also  used,  but  the  main  efforts  Drorly  is  the  monthly  bi^d^  sales.  Omaha  is  an  “evening  ish  West  Indies,  and  trained  as 
were  conffned  to  the  news  col-  Parties  for  Omaha  school  chil-  paper  town”  as  reAected  by  the  a  civil  engineer,  went  to  Omaha 

umns.  dren.  .  Evening  World-Herald’s  77,500  as  a  draftsman  for  the  U.  S. 

Opponents  Used  Radio  World-Herald  congrat-  carrier  home-deliver^  subscrip-  Army  Engineers.  He  married 

The  Drivate  iiHiitv  nenni.  Ptotes  each  child  of  school  age  Jto”f  to  the  city.  The  papcj  s  jjr.  Hitchcock’s  daughter.  Mar- 

waxed  their  loslno  ha^  *to  columns  on  his  birthday.  *?tol  daily  clrmlatlon  is  22^5M,  garet,  and  his  father-in-law  gave 

b?*mdlo  The  "to^d  receives  an  InvlUtlon  which  56,500  U  deUvered  by  him  a  Job  on  the  World-Herald 

fonSuon  oiev  oSSirf  to  the  monthly  movie  party,  fob  ma«.  »<>  suburban  and  county  as  a  police  reporter  at  $25  a 

wSm  HL.ld  lowed  by  ice  cream  Md  cmdy.  territories,  and  73,700  sold  by  week. 

The  paper  has  about  36,0M  independent  carriers  and  dealers  w»™i  an  n.ni 

u  l^d  adveiti^g.  wu  dem^  names  ofschool  children  on  Ale.  to  outside  territory.  The  Sun-  Revitohied  Want  Ad  Dept 
„  dishonest  and  not  ttie  Thj,  .vent  has  been  pondncted  day  circulation  is  231,074.  Doorly’s  forte  was  not  news 

f^,  in  the  judgment  of  the  20*years  Big,  white-haired  Henry  Door-  reporting,  so  he  transferred  to 

pubUsher.  ^  •  ly  ,g  gy  ^rith  43  years  of  World-  the  classiOed  advertising  depart- 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  public-  Trustee  ot  fhiPUc  Interest  Herald  service,  dating  back  to  ment.  He  sold  so  much  classi- 

spirited  citizens  formed  the  non-  "^e  Agure  we  are  here  to  his  early  police  reporting  and  fled  that  other  papers  around 
proflt  Omaha  Electric  Commit-  after  the  public  generally,”  want-ad  selling  days.  He  recalls,  tbe  country  took  notice  of  the 

tee.  Inc.,  to  buy  the  common  explained  Doorly.  "Those  things  the  tough  competitive  years  World-Herald’s  linage.  His  en- 
Jtock  of  the  Nebraska  Power  are  the  job  of  a  newspaper,  es-  when  the  paper  had  stiff  opposl-  ergy  and  enterprise  led  to  his 
Co.  and  hold  it  until  a  public  Peclally  when  you  publish  the  tion,  ending  in  1937  when  Wil-  appointment  as  advertising  man- 
agency  could  be  set  up  by  law.  newspaper  In  a  city  the  size  liam  Randolph  Hearst’s  Bee-  ager,  later  becoming  business 
They  borrowed  $14,000,000  to  ac-  o*  Omaha.  I  look  upon  myself  News  suspended  publication  manager.  When  Senator  Hitch- 
quire  the  common  stock.  The  as  a  trustee  of  the  public’s  in-  leaving  the  World-Herald  alone  eoe*'  died  in  1934,  Mr.  Doorly 
final  outcome  was  t^t  ^e  terest.”  in  the  fleld.  became  president  and  publisher. 

Omaha  Power  District,  created  Right  now,  Henry  Doorly  is  “You  can’t  look  for  popular-  Associated  with  Hitchcock  and 
by  the  state  legislature,  bor-  engaged  in  another  “extra-cur-  ity  if  you  are  an  independent  Doorly  were  two  men  on  the 
rowed  $42,000,000  from  a  group  ricular”  activity — that  of  raising  newspaper,  because  you  are  con-  news  and  editorial  side  who 
of  101  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  $660,000  for  a  children’s  hos-  stant&  stepping  on  someone’s  Save  luster  to  the  paper.  They 
country,  headed  by  the  Guar-  Pltal  in  Omaha.  toes,”  he  remarked  “When  you  vrere  W.  R.  Watson,  managing 

anty  Trust  Company  of  New  This  week  he  withdrew  from  are  alone  in  the  fleld,  it  is  editor  for  40  years,  who  retired 
York  and  including  el^t  Omaha  the  bank  $8,000  of  World-Herald  doubly  difficult  to  please  every-  to  1935,  and  Harvey  Newbranch, 
banks.  The  money,  in  turn,  was  money  in  one  dollar  bills.  He  one.  We  try  to  give  both  sides  now  editor-in-chief,  who  has 
paid  over  to  the  Omaha  Electric  is  sending  6,(M0  liters  to  Omaha  of  every  major  public  issue  in  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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ANAN  Presentation  Boosts 
Daily  Newspaper  Medium 


Colls  Network  the  Logical  Way 
To  Use  It  for  National  Ads 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


graduated  by  quarterly  WclM 
in  any  given  12  months.  This  Is 
the  dlacoimt  schedule: 

WtMt  Iji  13  2nd  13  2rd  13  dth  U 
Umcgt  Wnlu  Wttlu  Wnht  Wutt 
2M  2%  2%  5%  11» 


I  aMEBICAN  Newspaper  Adver-  supplementary  Sunday,  23372,- 

tislng  Network  unveiled  Itt  000.  _ 

sales  presentation  before  the  IlexIblUty  is  provWrt  at^h 


Hexlbility  is  provided  at  the  Minimum  acceptable  »chod- 
option  o£  the  advertiser,  who  200  lines  a  week  £or  13 

V.—.  QAOL  fkA  Mtlr*  _ 1 _ 


Dallas  News  in  ANAN 

The  American  Hewspopec  Ad- 
veitisiag  Netwofk  announced 
tUa  week  that  the  Dallas  Mews 
has  become  a  sMmber  ef  the 
m y anlsation*s  **lunlc  strnc* 
tore.  Total  newspopeis  now 
signed  ore  41  in  33  boaie  cit¬ 
ies.  Goal  oi  Oe  ANAM  far  its 
"basic  network”  is  M  news- 
pqpeis  in 

*  3.  A  study  ot  the  extMt  M 
reading  and  listening,  •nd 
Inipact  and  sales  influen^  of  M 


nr^  thi«  week  optton  of  the  auvenisw,  wno  ^j^s  are  200  lines  a  weeit  xor  xo 

d  d5o^““!^?SSly'°lStra^^^  SSSrOTlfo?ol  imy^on?  of  its  six  cases,  ANAN  ““te*- 

sr.£2£.?.r?«‘?.Ss.S; 

with  a  twofold  pun>ose:  first,  to  n«,inn«1  schedules  ^heSM^ln  the  Individual 

demonstrate  to  ^vert^ra  toe  to  natipnal  or  newspapers,  the  network  dl^ 

value  of  toe  dai^  potential  national  advertisers.  counS  ^Ing  deducted  In  addl- 

medium;  second,  to  show  that  the 

the  network  P™''*des  toe  means  network  are:  basic  M^ing  toe  point  that  dls- 

to  use  that  mrflum  economical-  ^  gj  ^  n„<i  ^  Induce- 

ly  and  profitably.  supplementary  daily,  $50.0^  ment  to  advertisers,  the  presen- 

Study  in  4  Parts  basic  Sunday.  $29.05;  basic  and  t^y^n  notes  that  three  major  ra- 

Only  toe  last  of  lour  parts  supplementary  Sunday,  $40.08.  ^arch  projects  have  been  inlti- 

AMAM’m  atPCnimAnta  In  Aa.  AlwtA  iVlA  hfl«lr  nntnnA  AM  alfl  thltm! 


presents  ANAN's  arguments  In  At  toe  present  time,  toe  basic  ated  to  aid  them: 
Its  own  behalf.  The  rest  dls-  network  includes  41  newspapers  -  - 

cusses  the  daily  newqpaper.  in  38  cities,  with  daily  drcula- 
At  toe  three-quarter  mark,  yon  of  12,000,000  and  Sunday 
there  is  no  doubt  In  toe  minds  15,000,000. 
of  the  viewers  that  toe  newspa-  Promotes  Confiauitr 

SSIlyVecW^S  »  l“to?  ..  ANAN  pfacra 


Testing  Consumer  Panel 

1,  Examination  of  leading 
advertising  performances  to  dA 
termine  length  of  campaign,  ad 
sizes,  frequency,  cost,  etc. 

2.  Consumer  panels  In  test 


of  the  viewers  tta^e  new^a^  Promotes  Contiauitr  sizSTfrequicy.  cost.  etc. 

E€£^kir>a1.Krefe  sfa^n"^itf%'r^m'?«« 

’TrA^presents  with  power  c^hSra%'tor£r'ti"e  ^LTM^inSle^uS 

and  effect  argumenta  toat  have  '  ^  ggn  ^y.  a  pilot  wnromCT 

become  stock  ammunition  fw  gpace  “in  competi-  panel  is  now  being  imnductrt  to 

any  primary  selUng  of  toe  me-  t^^y  n,e<ya"  using  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  by  Mwion  Har- 

<iium:  similar  sales  techniques.  per  Associates,  ANAN^s  re^rch 

1.  The  hunger  for  newspa-  Rewards  to  advertisers  in  toe  counsel,  initial  findings  to  t*  re- 


1.  The  hunger  for  newspa-  Rewards  to  advertisers  in  toe  counsel,  initial  tinmngs  to  w  : 
pers  as  demonstrated  by  daily  pI  volume  discounts  are  ported  sometime  in  January. 

circulation  of  more  than  48,000,-  _ 

000  and  Sunday  circulation  of  _  a.J. 

ss.arrAK”  w  Freight  Rate  Boosted; 

Newsorint  Rise  Seen 

struction  and  entertainment.  *  w  v  ww  m 

3.  The  almost  “proprietary 
interest  the  reader  takes  in  “his” 
newspaper. 


in?ere^toe%Mder  titoS’in  “his”  a  FURTHER  WSE  in  toe  price  ^  ^ 

form  of  more  than  50,000.000  let-  freight  rates  become  estimated  that  toe 

.. »» .b- 

..s'sMsM&'Si 

Louis  and  Cleveland  when  ,  billion  dollars  to  their  reve-  ^n  ttat  toe  ICC  Ir^^s  ta« 
strikes  halted  regular  delivery  „ue  for  the  next  year,  the  Inter-  appro^Wy  W.OOT.I^onw 
or  publication  for  long  periods,  state  Commerce  Cor^sslon  au-  tte  US.  publisners 

The  presentation  process  ^  newsorint  In  Actually,  trade  spokesmen 

from  this  demonstration  of  toe  Jj®**,?*  territory  said,  there  are  other  new  cost 

newspaper’s  social  toe  few  factors  which  have  enters  toe 

to  a  description  of  ANV^  s  N^w^ri^  Swch  a  top  newsprint  picture  since  the  re- 
1  structure  and  operational  pat-  com^lttm  tor  j  y^P^t  to  $85  a  ton  basic, 

a  wL  Stowrf*  s2Jie  diflerenttel  ^‘“»,l‘k®ly  toe 'rill  own^ 

Network  ■  Structure  j,  prpyided  for  shipments  in  toe  will  s^  at  le^  a  ^ 

As  presently  set  up,  toe  or-  gnd  southern  zonM.  ^  ?!f’to7l^OTder 

ganizatlon  wlU  represent  68  „te  boost  there  !>«*"«, 22^.^-  *c^*^to  a 

basic  daily  newspa^rs  in  W  For  paper  moving  entirely  yrito-  hlte  imw^per  c<^.  ^tn  a 
cities  and  61  basic  S^days  in  yj  that  territory— from  toe  Liff-  tom^e  grMMd^^Dim 

59  ciUes.  In  addition  there  will  km  mlU,  for  example-toe  In-  “J*??*®*®  S^*Y^CiS 

be  150  supplementary  papers  in  pjease  is  20%.  ^  ^  ^  thu  ^  ^d  more 

150  other  cities  and  four  sup-  Shipments  from  Canada  to  ^  Its  dls- 

ptementary  papers  In  network  J^caU 

Circulations  are:  basic  dally.  slv^*  t£*1oC  rt^tST  but*to^ 

Srilall^M. Ao!^«ic  20%!*  N?wJ?tot  rant  froS*^  fa  l^e  doubt  they  wUl  be  Im- 
Sunday,  19.000.000:  basic  and  south  Into  toe  eastern  zone  will  posed. 

IDITOR  A  pUillSHlR  far  Deeeaiber  14.  1*4* 


being  conducted  In  Tolrao  by 
Dr.  Paul  Lazarsfeld  of  ^lumbia 
University’s  Bureau  of  AppUed 
Social  Research. 

ANAN  is  gathering  on  IM 
puncbcards  a  vast  amount  « 
data  on  populations,  families, 
sales,  distribution  outleto,  news¬ 
paper  circulations,  circulations 
of  21  magazines,  radio  b«»^. 
etc.  Thera  facts,  in  any  dralred 
form,  are  available  to  adver- 
tisers  at  no  cost  on  48  hours^  no¬ 
tice,  according  to  the 
tlon,  and  original  research  will 
be  provided  when  needed. 

'Prafit'  Conottoa  Meted 

The  geographic  structure 
toe  ultimate  network  is  such, 
ANAN  claims,  that  It  covct 
a  majority  of  the  hlgh-proflt 
counties  In  toe  U.  S. 

The  network  points  out  that 
318  of  toe  3,072  counties  accorat 
for  72%  of  aU  re*®*!  “i®»-J®^, 
of  all  families  and  81%  of  aU 
urban  families.  Its  66  baste 
newspapers.  It  states.  wiU  rea* 
64%  of  these  families  daily, 
with  the  supplementaries.  up  to 
87%.  Simday  coverage  will  be 
72  to  86%.  ,  . 

Comparing  ANAN  spara  c<^ 
with  those  of  other  media.  ^ 
presentation  notes  that  1,180- 
line  space  wedcly  in  its  new^ 
papers  costs  less  than  one  hoims 
time  on  toe  fuU  network  of  toe 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  Slm^ 
lai  cost  advantages  are  clair^ 

•  in  comparison  with  leading 
I  weekly  and  monthly  magazines 
)  and  Sunday  supplemenU. 

Using  800-llne  space  In  ANAN 
!  papers,  fuU-page  black  and 
»  white  in  magazines  and  slmilM 
s  sizes  In  supplements,  ANAN 
1  presents  cost  per  1,000  readers 
t  thus: 

®  ANAN  dailies.  $132; 

^  magazines,  $2.95; 

$2  29*  women’s  magazines,  32.o3; 

“  American  Weekly,  $1.42; 

^  politan  Gravure  group,  $1.47; 
f  This  Week,  $1.41. 

Effective  Media  Story 
•8  ANAN’s  advantages,  in  stun, 
le  are  presented  as  follows: 

*•  1  It  Is  the  first  organization 

■I  to  rail  buck  and  white  ^-of- 
[T  paper  space,  dally  or  Sunday,  as 

a  package. 

ty  2.  Simplified  ordering,  blll- 

re  ing  and  decking. 

to-  3.  Intensive  coverage. 

4.  Flexibility. 

„  5.  The  local  Impact  Inherent 

"  in  newspaper  advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


Peron’s  Reprisal  Methods 
Neutralize  Argentine  Press 


System  of  Control  Imposed 
In  Labor,  Taxes,  Newsprint 

By  Vincent  De  Pascal 


BUENOS  AIBES,  —  Argentina's 
President  Juan  D.  Perdn,  iron- 
listed  dictator  who  has  achieved 
legality  for  his  regime  by  get¬ 
ting  himself  constitutionally 
elected  to  office,  is  applying  the 
screws  on  Argentina's  fr^  press. 
And  he  is  getting  away  with  it 
Little  is  known  at  the  details 
abroad,  for  he  has  built  vg>  a 
papier  mach6  facade  of  appar¬ 
ent  press  liberties.  Because  the 
foreign  press  corps  constitute 
Perdn’s  link  with  the  outside 
world,  he  is  careful  to  give  them 
a  complete  apparent  free^m  in 
so  far  as  the  transmission  of 
news  is  concerned.  But  when  a 
newsman  bolder  than  the  rest 
gets  a  particularly  annoying 
story  and  files  it,  an  intricate 
network  of  secret  police  espion¬ 
age  goes  into  action.  Result  is 
that  the  next  time,  the  correc- 
pondent’s  source  has  dried  iq>. 

Great  Papers  Toned  Down 
The  general  press  as  a  source 
of  information  is  now  neutral¬ 
ized.  Partly  as  a  phase  of  his 
campaign  of  reprisals  against  a 
press  which  was  agai^  him 
throughout  his  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  and  after,  parUy  because 
he  cannot  have  the  press  telling 
too  many  home  truths,  Argen¬ 
tina’s  president  has  toned 
down  such  papers  as  La  Prense, 
La  Nocidit,  El  Mundo,  La 
Jtezdn,  and  Critica. 


The  director  of  one  of  the 
papers  has  told  this  writer  their 
premises  are  overrun  by  “in¬ 
spectors,"  who  examine  every¬ 
thing  in  a  newspaper  office — 
books,  incoming  source  material, 
anything  which  might  produce 
infractions  of  the  thousand  and 
one  regulations. 

Textually,  he  said:  "We  have 
been  oblig^  to  moderate  our 
news  and  editorial  columns,  or 
find  ourselves  going  out  of 
business  without  knowing  how 
it  happened.  Because  they 
never,  nowadays,  prohibit  any 
given  piece  of  news.  They 
scrupulously  keep  away  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Instead,  they  get  at  us 
through  labor  relations  and  al¬ 
leged  violations  thereof,  taxes, 
newsprint,  administrative  regu¬ 
lations.” 

When  La  Vanguardia,  Social¬ 
ist  Party's  q>unky  organ  which 
has  never  surrendered  to  Perdn’s 
new  order,  became  too  trouble¬ 
some,  brilliant  young  Americo 
Ghioldi,  Socialist  leader  and 
editor  of  the  paper,  was  indicted 
for  “Presidential  Contennpt.’’ 
This  is  the  looi^ole  whereby 
any  Argen^e  may  indicted 
for  attacking  the  President  or 
any  member  of  his  Government. 
On  the  heels  of  GhioMi's  Indirt- 
ment  followed  a  series  of  others 
and  these  are  now  pending  trial. 

Perdn’s  latest  method  for  in¬ 


gratiating  himself  with  labor 
has  been  to  prohibit  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  newspapers  or  magazines 
on  eight  days  in  the  year.  With¬ 
out  troubling  to  go  to  his  rubber 
stamp  Congress  for  legislation 
on  the  subject,  Perdn  one  day 
simply  caused  the  Chief  of  the 
Prebdential  Press  Office, 
Rudolph  Freude  (son  of  Nazi 
Leader  Ludw^  Freude)  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  Executive  Decree 
prohibiting  new^aper  sales  on 
May  1,  Carnival  Monday,  Holy 
Friday,  Jan.  1,  June  20,  Aug.  n, 
Oct.  17  (anniversary  of  the  1945 
March  on  Buenos  Aires  by 
Perdn’s  Dirty  Shirts)  and  Nov. 
7. 

La  Prensa  and  several  other 
new^apers  printed  limited  edi¬ 
tions  on  Nov.  7  but  were  for¬ 
bidden  from  distributing  them 
either  by  nsail  or  by  messenger. 
La  Prensa  called  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional;  but  with  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  on  trial  at  this 
moment  before  the  Senate,  no 
recourse  is  possible  at  this  time. 

Many  of  the  weaker  news¬ 
papers  have  been  compelled  to 
compromise  and  “collaborate’’ 
with  the  Government  in  order  to 
prevent  bankruptcy.  For,  as 
occurred  with  the  new^aper 
Critica,  any  newspaper  refusing 
to  collaborate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  better  have  huge 
financial  reserves  of  its  own. 
Because  no  bank  will  lend  it 
money  now  that  all  such  institu-. 
tions  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
gigantic  state  monopoly  known 
as  the  Central  Bank  System.  In 
numy  cases,  loans  have  been 
suddenly  recalled. 

Take  the  ease  of  Critica,  for 


examine.  Once  Latin  America’s 
greatast  afternoon  newspaper, 
which  boasted  400,000  circula¬ 
tion,  finally  made  its  rea^iear- 
ance  early  in  September  after 
the  last  closure  by  the  Federal 
Police  on  April  15.  This  valuable 
newspaper  property  which  was 
made  die  political  football  of 
three  governments  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  among  the  heirs,  is  now 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
lawful  heirs  of  Natalio  Botana, 
who  founded  Critica  in  1913. 

Its  long  series  of  padlockings 
by  the  police  began  the  month 
following  the  June  1943  Colon¬ 
els’  Coup,  when  it  was  closed 
down  for  24  hours  with  seven 
other  newspapers. 

When  the  populace  of  Buenos 
Aires  tried  to  celebrate  the  fall 
of  Berlin  last  May  2  in  the  face 
of  organized  bands  of  white 
rain-coated  (for  uniform)  na¬ 
tionalists  udio  tore  through  the 
streets  fully  armed  and  enraged 
at  tile  defeat  of  their  heroes, 
Crittca  included  the  Soviet  flag 
among  the  United  Nations  flags 
on  Us  balconies. 

Put  Heavily  in  Debt 

This  was  against  specific  po¬ 
lice  instructions.  The  police 
ordered  it  taken  down.  When 
it  refused  to  do  so,  it  was  be¬ 
sieged  for  three  days;  in  that 
time,  the  building  was  made  the 
obje^  of  a  major  assault  by 
bands  of  conscripts  in  civilian 
clothes  commanded  by  sergeants 
similarly  dressed,  and  by  Graf 
Speers  unaccountably  free.  Two 
of  these  German  sailors  received 
buUet  wounds  while  joining  in 
the  attack  and  were  hospitalized 
and  thus  discovered. 

Critica  was  again  assaulted  on 
V-J  Day  while  its  siren  was  call¬ 
ing  for  help  from  a  helpless 
pi^ulace,  itself  in  the  grip  of 
that  terror  which  sought  to 
storm  the  Critica  premises.  Its 
facade  to  this  day  bears  evidence 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


Freedom  Treaty  Draft  Submitted  to  Editors 


THE  DRAFT  of  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  treaty  designed  for 
bl-lateral  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  other  na¬ 
tions  Is  being  submitted  to  effi- 
tocs  and  others  for  revision  and 
suggestions,  Eoiroa  ft  Pububbib 
learned  thb  week. 

Author  of  the  document  is 
Warren  H.  Pierce,  assistant  to 
Ridiard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times. 
Several  weeks  ago,  William  Ben¬ 
ton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
asked  BJr.  Finnegan  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  a  treaty  draft  ac- 
e^table  to  the  newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio  and  movie  industries. 

Due  to  the  press  of  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Mr.  Finnegan 
turned  over  the  assignment  to 
his  assistant,  who  was  formerly 
In  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  on  active  duty  as  a  Navy 
officer. 

The  State  Department  ex¬ 
plained  it  wanted  to  have  the 
substance  of  any  such  treaty 
originate  with  the  media  of  ex- 
presdon  rather  than  the  gov¬ 
ernment  The  draft  reads; 
Article  L  (a)  The  high  con¬ 


tracting  parties  hereby  agree 
that  duly  accredited  newspaper 
correspondents,  radio  broad¬ 
casters  and  motion  picture 
newsreel  photographers  shall 
have  free  access  and  ingress 
to  the  national  territories  and 
lands  of  the  respective  signa¬ 
tories;  Provided:  That  the  in¬ 
dividual  correspondents,  broad¬ 
casters  or  photographers  would 
not  otherwise  be  barred  by  ex¬ 
isting  regulations,  (b)  The  high 
contracting  parties  agree  that 
such  correspondents,  broadcas¬ 
ters  and  photographers  as  are 
admitted  to  their  respective  na¬ 
tions  under  the  terms  of  tols 
agreement,  shall  be  permitted 
freely  to  travel  within  their  na¬ 
tional  boundaries,  and  to  have 
equal  access  to  all  places  and 
all  news  sources  available  to 
the  correspondents,  broadcasters 
and  photographers  of  the  re¬ 
spective  signatories; 

Provided:  That  nothing  .here¬ 
in  shall  be  construed  as  super- 
ceding  regulations  and  resfric- 
tions  affecting  the  national  se¬ 
curity  of  the  respective  signa¬ 
tories;  Furthermore:  It  is  recog¬ 


nized  that  there  are  times  and  hindrance, 
occasions  when  officials  of  the  (b)  The  high  contracting 
signatory  nations  may  desire  parties  hereby  agree  that  the 
to  reveal  and  expound  upon  transmission  of  news  copy,  re¬ 
news  developments  to  corre-  dlo  broadcasts  or  tranqiortatlon 
spondents  of  their  own  nation-  of  films  shall  be  on  a  non-dls- 
ality  exclusively;  such  incidents  criminatory  basis,  with  equal 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  vio-  rates  app^ing  to  correspond- 
lation  of  this  agreement.  •  ents,  broadcasters  and  photog- 
(c)  In  the  event  that  any  in-  raphers  of  both  natlonautles. 
dividual  correspondent,  broad-  (c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be 
caster  or  photographer  becomes  construed  as  superceding  or 
personally  obnoxious,  or  other-  constraining  the  laws  of  libel, 
wise  pereona  non  grata  to  offi-  slander,  or  the  publication  of 
cials  of  the  respective  signs-  obscene .  or  lascimous  material 
torles,  the  high  contracting  par-  of  either  of  the  nations  signa- 
tles  agree  that  the  organization  toiy  hereto, 
which  he  represents  shall  be  Article  ID.  The  high  contract- 
afforded  a  reasonable  length  of  Ing  parties  hereby  agree  that 
time  (not  exceeding  21  days)  their  individual  citizens  have 
in  which  to  replace  the  indi-  the  right  to  free  selection  of  the 
vidual  involved.  news  of  their  own  choice; 

Article  n.  (a)  The  high  con-  Therefore:  The  respective  sig- 
tracting  parties  hereby  agree  natories  hereto  agree  that  news- 
that  all  news  material,  radio  papers,  magazines,  books  and 
broadcasts  and  motion  picture  all  otoer  publications,  radio 
film  acquired  by  correspondents,  stations  and  motion  picture  ex¬ 
broadcasters  or  photonaphers  hibitors  shall  be  permitted  to 
covered  by  terms  of  this  agree-  publish,  utter  or  display  their 
ment,  shall  be  permitted  free  findings,  wares  or  conclusions, 
egress,  without  censorship,  dele-  without  censorship  or  official 
tion,  editing  or  other  let  or  interference. 
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CARTOONISTS  BRING  A  FAMIUAR  FIGURE  BACK  INTO  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


THE  LITTLE  SAVAGE 

Reg  Haiminc,  Pkatnix  RttuNie  md  CcMtttt 


DEAR  SANTA! 

D.  R.  Fitipatrick,  St.  Lenit  Pest-Ditpttck 


IT  CANT  IE  DIMMED  OUT 

S.  J.  Rar.  Kmtu  City  Star 


Accrediting  Program 
Approved  By  Council 


CLEVELAND  — The  accrediUng 

program  for  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  sponsored  by  newspaper 
organizations  and  schools 
through  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism,  Is 
ready  to  function. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
called  by  President  Dwi^t  Mar¬ 
vin,  editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  here  Dec.  7,  the  pro¬ 
gram  recommended  by  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  was  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously.  Invita¬ 
tions  will  be  issued  soon  to  all 
universities  and  colleges  offer¬ 
ing  professional  majors  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  aK>ly  for  accr^ita- 
tion. 

Cover  40  Items 

The  plan  recommended  by  the 
Accrediting  Committee  is  ffie 
result  of  six  months'  study  by 
this  committee  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Earl  English  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  execu¬ 
tive  secr^ry  of  the  committee. 

Each  school  applying  for  ac¬ 
creditation  will  Srst  be  asked  to 
suraly  40  items  of  factual  data, 
which  will  reflect  the  resources 
available  for  journalism  train¬ 
ing.  Each  school  will  be  asked 
also  to  supply  lists  of  its  most 
recent  graduating  class  so  the 
committee  can  get  from  their 
employers  an  appraisal  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school. 

This  factual  data  will  then  be 
conqilled  for  all  schools  seeing 
accreditation  in  such  a  way  that 
a  school’s  relative  rank  for  any 
particular  item  or  its  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  40  items  will  be 
readily  available  to  the  Accred¬ 
iting  Committee.  Superiority  in 
some  items  may  thus  compen¬ 
sate  for  deficiency  in  others. 
The  committee  has  thus  avoided 
placing  itself  in  the  position  of 


fixing  inflexible  levels  of  mini¬ 
mum  achievement. 

A  committee  of  four  will  visit 
each  school  to  make  a  qualita¬ 
tive  report  on  such  Intangibles 
as  effectiveness  of  program, 
quality  of  teaifiiing,  school  pres¬ 
tige,  student  morale. 

Final  evaluation  will  be  based 
on  both  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  reports. 

Accrediting  will  be  4one  by 
schools  and  also  by  sequences. 
A  smaller  school  which  makes 
no  pretense  at  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  program,  but  serves  the 
newspapers  of  its  state  well 
with  a  news-editorial  sequence 
only,  may  be  accredited  for  that 
program.  A  larger  school  might 
be  accredited  not  only  for  news- 
editorial  iHit  for  its  advertising- 
management,  its  radio  er  maga¬ 
zine  sequences  as  well. 

non  let  List  by  '48 

It  is  hoped  to  complete  the 
first  list  of  accredited  schools 
early  in  1948. 

Members  of  the  Accrediting 
Committee  in  addition  to  Dr. 
Earl  English  include.  Dr.  Neil 
Luxon,  Ohio  State  University, 
chairman;  Charles  McCahiU, 
general  manager,  Cleveland 
News;  Stephen  Noland,  editor, 
Indianapolis  News;  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer,  ^itor,  Buffalo  News.  Dr. 
Ralph  Nafziger,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Raymond  Nixon, 
Emory  University  and  Dean 
Paul  Thompson,  University  of 
Texas. 

Dean  Kennetii  E.  Olson. 
Northwestern  University,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Council, 
reported  that  the  initial  pro¬ 
gram  for  accrediting  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  $24,500  budget  sup¬ 
plied  in  part  by  pledges  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 


iishers  Association,  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  the 
Southern  New^aper  Pubiishers 
Association,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  ot  Newspaper  Editors  and 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  in  part  by  a  $15,000 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  and  a  $500  contribution 
from  Editor  k  Publ^her. 

Members  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  who  attended  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting  included,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  President  Marvin  and 
Dean  Olson:  David  Howe,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  representing  ANPA;  Holt 
McPherson,  Shelby  (N.  C.) 

Dally  Star,  for  SNPA;  Fred 
Pownall,  Iowa  City  louxm,  for 
the  Inland;  Walter  Allen,  Brook¬ 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle, for NEA; 
Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Dean  Frank  L.  Mott, 
University  of  Missouri;  Dean 
John  Drewry,  University  <ff 
Georgia  and  Dr.  Fred  Seibert, 
University  of  Illinois. 

■ 

Local  Unage  Up; 
National  Down 

Chicago — ^Inland  daily  news¬ 
papers  submitting  comparative 
linage  figures  for  October 
showed  a  30.7%  increase  in 
local  advertising  this  year  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago, 
with  a  loss  of  shown  in 

national  and  a  26.7%  gain  in 
classified. 

Total  linage  was  up  27.3% 
for  the  139  dailies  reporting  to 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Erie  Papers  Combine 

Erie.  Po, — ^The  Dispateh- 
Haraid  (pjn.)  and  the  Son 
(ojn.)  were  combined  Dec.  2 
iato  an  around-the-cioek  oper¬ 
ation.  to  be  ealied  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald-Sun. 


Mexican  Event 
A  Dressy  Affair 
For  Reporter 

Hocston,  Tex. — ^Among  the 
visiting  press  corps  in  Bfexieo 
City  for  die  inauguration  of 
Pn^dent  Aleman  last  week 
were  two  representatives  who 
came  home  with  somewhat  less 
of  a  wardrobe  and  equipment 
than  they  took  along. 

They  were  Mrs.  Irene  Tiltom 
Spanish-speaking  reporter,  and 
Francis  (Nig)  Miller,  chief 
'photographer  for  the  Houston 
Press. 

Mrs.  Tilton  was  one  of  two 
reporters  who  actually  witnes¬ 
sed  the  Inauguration  ceremony, 
making  her  way  past  secret 
service,  military  and  other  ofll- 
cials  with  persuasive  and 
rapMly  spoken  Spanish. 

ne  next  day,  Mrs.  Tilton  and 
Millar  were  getting  "atmos¬ 
phere”  shots  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Mexico  when  a 
mob  surrounded  them  and  de¬ 
manded  their  picture  be  taken. 
Someone  threw  a  firecradier 
and  so<Mi  Mrs.  Tilton  was  danc¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  Mexican  "habanera" 
to  the  tune  of  crackling  flre- 
wwks.  Miller  tried  to  get  her 
out  of  her  predicament  but  his 
cameras  were  knocked  to  the 
ground  and  he  was  pushed  about 
by  a  dozen  man. 

“Last  I  saw  of  her  she  had 
both  fists  swinging,”  MiUer 
later  reported.  One  practical 
joker  yelled,  "Let’s  tike  her 
skirt  and  keep  it  for  a  souvenir.” 
About  that  time  a  Mexican  army 
s^geant  and  10  pollconen  plus 
a  formally-dressed  naval  c^et 
beat  off  foe  crowd  with  night¬ 
sticks. 

Back  in  Houston  a  day  or  so 
later,  foe  TUton-Miller  team  re¬ 
ferred  to  foe  incident  as  “Oper¬ 
ation  Skirt  which  didn’t  quite 
come  off.” 
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THE  aOVEBTlSIWG  SUHVEY 

Daily’s  Achievement 
A  Primer  for  Agencies 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

MAYBE  the  newspapers  ousht 

to  branch  out  and  give  agen¬ 
cies  the  benefit  of  some  of  their 
advertising  pro¬ 
duction  savvy 
that  the  retail¬ 
ers  have  been 
making  such 
good  use  of.  One 
paper  that 
seems  to  have  a 
few  pointers  to 
pass  along  is  the 
Miltseafcee 
Journal. 

You  may  re¬ 
call  or  reread- 
(E.  It  P.,  Deg.  Conlee 
7,  p.  12)  tlut  an 

ad  placed  by  that  newspaper  got 
the  highest  reMorship  hi  the  na¬ 
tional  classification  among  all 
scored  in  the  first  100  Continu¬ 
um  Sttidles.  It  was  in  compe- 
tinon,  of  course,  with  some  of 
the  finest  products  agency  brains 
had  put  out  in  seven  years. 

Subject  a  'Natural' 

Aue,  the  subject  was  a  "na¬ 
tural” — wounded  veterans,  the 
emotional  appeal  for  aid  to 
them,  delivered  in  the  midst  of 
big  battlefront  developments. 
But  then,  it  was  only  one  of 
many  national  ads  on  that  same 
subject  It  tom>ed  them  all, 
and  in  five-column  space. 

How  did  it  put  itself  across? 
First,  by  simple  directness. 
There  was  the  headline  “When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home” 
with  "Marching”  x-ed  out,  since 
at  that  time,  December.  1943. 
many  were  already  on  their 
backs.  Below  the  head  was  the 
cut  occupying  half  the  ad  space. 
Only  average  as  photographic 
■art.”  it  was  nevertheless  su¬ 
perb  for  its  purpose.  The  cen¬ 
tral  figure  in  the  composition 
was  a  wounded  man,  an  agon¬ 
ized  expression  on  his  face, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the 
dead  white  of  his  pillow  and 
wrappings  as  he  was  being  un¬ 
loaded  from  a  transport.  A 
crowd  of  sympathetic  tars 
looked  on. 

Copy,  too,  was  simple  and  di¬ 
rect.  It  pointed  out  that  this 
man.  and  thousands  like  him, 
would  need  help  to  overcome 
their  handicaps,  fit  themselves 
for  jobs.  It  was  a  challenge  to 
the  country  to  take  “prompt  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Conlee's  Work 

Who  did  the  ad?  Nobody  but 
the  Journal’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  under  Court  Conlee — lay¬ 
out,  copy  and  all.  It  was  one  of 
a  series  of  four  which  ran  in  20 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
the  hi^  score  being  tallied  in 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  study 
made  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  The  ads 
were  part  of  a  long,  intensive 
campaign  for  legislation  to  help 
vets. 

Newspaper  promotion  is  T.  S. 


Irvin's  department,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  record  on  the  ad 
program's  effectiveness,  other 
than  readership,  note  this:  the 
Journal  received  well  over  10,- 
000  requests  for  booklets  on  the 
G.  I.  Vet  problem  offered  In  the 
ads;  an  offer  of  free  mats  made 
in  an  ad  in  Editor  It  Pubusher 
picturing  the  series  got  an  im¬ 
mediate  response  from  more 
than  30  publications. 

To  Robert  Drew,  advertising 
director  of  the  Journal,  "this 
advertisement  graphically  dem¬ 
onstrates,”  he  told  us,  "that  an 
arresting  headline,  a  compelling 
illustration  and  skillful,  well- 
phrased  copy  still  are  the  basic 
ingredients  for  high  advertising 
readership.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  ad  is  significant  in  that  an 
abstraction  rather  than  a  prod¬ 
uct  was  being  publicized.” 

Editorial  Boost 
ADVERTISING  doesn't  often 

reach  the  status  of  editorial 
page  matter  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  It  did  recently  In  Buell 
W.  Hudson’s  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  and  with  good  effect. 

In  a  column  and  a  half,  the 
Call  clearly  demonstrated  that 
“advertising'is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  daily  life  as  the  bread  we 
eat”  and,  to  the  same  extent, 
brand  names  are  as  much  a  part 
of  advertising. 

“Naturally.”  it  said,  "you 
wouldn’t  call  for  just  ‘an  auto¬ 
mobile’  (if  you  could  get  one 
nowadays).  You’d  pick  and 
choose,  and  select  the  one  that 
best  fitted  your  needs. 

"Brand  identification  auto¬ 
matically  gives  the  consumer  . .  . 
recourse  to  the  maker.  .  .  . 
Brand  advertising  has  helped 
manufacturers  to  find  and  estab¬ 
lish  loyal  markets  large  enough 
to  support  mass  production.  .  .  . 
Competition  between  brand 
names  is  the  antithesis  of 
monopoly.  .  .  .  Above  all,  you 
and  I  can  walk  Into  any  store 
in  the  country,  and  by  a  single 
word — a  brand  name — get  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  want.” 

But,  added  the  Call,  “com¬ 
munistic-minded  gentry”  have 
been  using  the  brand-name  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  target  in  their  battle 
against  free  enterprise.  It  is  con¬ 
vinced,  however,  that  “the  aver¬ 
age  shopi>er  prefers  the  caco¬ 
phony  of  advertising  to  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke.” 

Always  on  the  scent  for  good 
stuff  in  its  field,  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  has  reprinted 
the  Call's  editorial  and  distrib¬ 
uted  it  broadcast. 

*CapBule  Course' 

METRO  Newspaper  Service,  mat 

service  organization,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  "Capsule  Course  in  How 
to  Sell  Newspaper  Advertising,” 
designed  as  an  introductory 
course  for  beginners, 

Compiled  and  edited  by 


Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  editor  of 
Metro’s  monthly  “Plus  Busi¬ 
ness,”  the  16-page  pamphlet  out¬ 
lines  the  basic  values  of  the 
newspaper  medium,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  measurement  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  the  newspaper  and 
the  community,  knowing  the 
prospect’s  business,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  rough  layout. 

There  is  an  introduction  by 
James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  concluding  piece  on 
“What  Makes  a  Good  Salesman” 
by  William  Schak,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Metro  Asmiated  Ser¬ 
vices. 


ABC  Increases 
Dues  20%  to  All 

Chicago— A  20%  Increase  In 
dues  of  all  classes  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  effective  Jan.  1,  was 
announce  by  President  P.  L. 
Thomson  in  accordance  wim  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  ABC 
Board  of  Directors  last  week. 

The  announcement  to  mem¬ 
bers  pointed  out  that  higher  op¬ 
erating  costs  made  the  increase 
necessary.  It  was  also  stated 
toat  present  dues  of  ABC  were 
put  into  effect  in  1935  and  that 
since  then  three  refunds  have 
been  granted  to  members,  the 
most  recent  being  a  7V4%  re¬ 
fund  in  1945. 


impat^nd  ana 

■■  —  By  Betty  Feenl' 


d  .Accounts 


Allied  Aitista  Releases 
ALUED  ARTISTS,  newly 
formed  motion  picture  dis¬ 
tributing  company,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count.  First  film  covered  by 
the  agreement  will  be  “It  Hap¬ 
pened  on  “Fifth  Avenue,”  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Louis  S.  Lifton,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  head  of 
the  film  company,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $250,000  has  been  set  for 
the  initial  publicity  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  campaign  covering 
national  and  fan  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  and  trade 
journals. 

The  company  plans  to  release 
exclusively  films  costing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1,000,000,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  “a  similar  al¬ 
location  for  advertising”  will  be 
set  on  all  future  Allied  films 
which  to  date  include  “Marked 
Woman,”  “Tragic  Symphony,” 
“Low  Company,”  “Gun  Crazy,” 
and  “Last  of  the  Bad  Men.” 

Supplement  Schedule 

USING  61  Sunday  comic  sup¬ 
plements,  National  Biscuit 
Company,  New  York,  will  launch 
a  premium  campaign  during 
January  and  February  for  its 
Shredded  Wheat.  The  insertions 
will  be  in  full  color  and  will  be 
one-third  page  size.  Ads  will 
show  the  premium  —  a  self-ad¬ 
justing  compass  ring  offered  for 
15  cents  and  a  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat  box  top — in  a  drawing 
with  characters  from  the  “His 
Nibs”  Nabisco  strip  drarwn  by 
Roland  Coe.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  premium  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  the  product.  Full 
page,  full  color  a^  will  also  be 
run  in  29  comic  books  and  store 
displays  will  be  distributed  to 
dealers.  The  agency  Is  McCann- 
Erlckson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Product's  Return 
FREDERICK  F.  LOWENFELS  & 
SON  has  launched  a  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  in  the  New  York 
City  area  pointing  up  the  return 
of  Hotel  Bar  Butter.  Ads  ap¬ 
pear  every  weekday  in  six 
dailies  and  feature  informal 
messages  written  and  signed  by 


Albert  Lowenfels,  present  head 
of  the  61-year-old  firm.  Agency 
is  A1  Paul  Lefton,  Philadelphia. 

Agency  Appointments 
EARLE  LUDGIN  &  CO.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  as 
the  advertising  agency  for  the 
women’s  division  of  Reliance 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Contmnplated  media  for  future 
advertising  include  newspapers. 

The  Arnold  Cohn  Coup.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  ly 
Gorden-Lacey  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Maspeth,  N.  Y.,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  on  their  products  in¬ 
cluding  a  plastic  film  for  house¬ 
hold  and  apparel  uses. 

Armstrong,  Schleifer  &  Ripin, 
New  York,  has  been  named  by 
Airnautics  Products  Co.,  Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  na¬ 
tional  sales  organization  for  the 
new,  low-priced  Manson  ball 
point  pen. 

Howard  H.  Monk  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Rockford,  m.,  is  the  new¬ 
ly-appointed  agency  for  Ray-O- 
Vac  Co.,  Madison,  Wls.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  flashlight  and  other 
dry  batteries. 

Hoefer,  Dietrich  &  Brown, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  named 
advertising  agency  for  Frozen 
Cooked  Foods,  Inc. 

Shaw-LeVally,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  by  Victor  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.,  (^icago,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising. 

Surplus  Disposals  Agencies 
FEDERAL  ADVERTISING 

AGENCY,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  in  connection  with  the 
program  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  ships  and  material  by 
the  Navy  Material  Redistribu¬ 
tion  and  Diq;>osal  Administra¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  and  qiecial 
business  papers  will  be  us^  .  .  . 
Botsford,  Constanttne  Ii  Gard¬ 
ner,  Portland,  Ore.,  office,  has 
been  named  to  direct  advertising 
for  the  Portland  office  of  the 
War  Assets  Administration  and 
Knox-Reeves  Advertising,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  was  awarded  me  con¬ 
tract  to  advertise  surplus 
property  offerings  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  regional  WAA  office. 
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BARBARA  TUFT 


She’s  one  of  the  700  who  took  part  in  the  great  musical 
extravaganza,  “Oh  Say  Can  You  See,”  produced  by*  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools  in  co-operation  with  The 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Sixteen-year-old  Barbara  Tuft  made  her  “stage  debut”  last  spring  when 
she  appeared  in  the  big  musical  festival,  “Oh  Say  Can  You  See,”  pre¬ 
sented  hy  the  school  children  of  Philadelphia  under  the  sponsorship  of 
The  Evening  Bulletin. 

In  the  huge  cast,  along  with  Barbara,  were  700  youthful  singers,  dancers 
and  actors.  The  ambitious  production,  written  by  Philadelphia  school 
teachers,  presented  11  impressive  musical  episodes. 

Four  performances  were  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  before  enthusi¬ 
astic,  capacity  crowds.  Thousands  of  Philadelphians  turned  out  to  cheer 
their  talented  and  well-trained  youngsters. 

Here  was  another  of  the  extra  activities  which  constantly  bring  The 
Evening  Bulletin  closer  to  the  daily  lives  of  those  it  serves.  These 
activities  help  explain  why  The  Bulletin  is  the  favorite  newspaper  of 
Philadelphians  .  . .  why  they  trust  its  editorial  content .  .  .  why  they  use 
its  advertising  columns  as  their  reliable  shopping  guide. 


The  Evening  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’ t  home  newspaper.  It  is  read  by  four  out 
of  five  Philadelphia  families.  It  has  the  largest  evening  circulation  in  America. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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Biley  Allen 
Is  L^dmork 
InPacaiic 

By  BadM  Moblay 
Chicago  Doily  Mows 
Focoign  Socvico 

SoHOLUus,  T.  H.  —  Correo- 
poodeiiti  who  have  been  to 
Honolulu  all  remember  the 
w^o  could  sit 
on  hla  front 
pordi  and  watch 
the  war  in  the 
Paeifle. 

He  is  Riley  H. 

Allen,  editor  of 
the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, 
whose  house 
atop  Pacific 
Heighta  was  the 
haven  for  many 
a  war  -  weary 
writer  returning  Allan 
through  the  is 

lands  for  a  brief  “stateside” 
rest  or  a  respite  in  Hawaii. 

Hoot  to  CocToq^ondoala 

If  not  the  nation’s  best-known 
editor  he  is  one  of  the  h<^ 
liked.  His  Ice  box  and  wine 
cellar  were  always  open  to  his 
newqiaper  visitors.  His  guest 
book  is  filled  with  the  names  of 
tile  men  who  did  the  reportorial 
Job  for  this  sector  in  World 
War  H. 

I  talked  sdth  Allen,  who  is 
a  veteran  of  the  first  world  war. 

“llieae  men,”  he  said,  thumb¬ 
ing  his  guest  book,  "did  the 
most  magnificent  Job  of  report¬ 
ing  a  war  any  men  have  ever 
done. 

“They  weren’t  all  men  actu¬ 
ally.  Hany  were  Just  fine  boys 
like  the  marine  combat  corres¬ 
pondents  who  came  through  and 
went  back  Just  as  eager  at  the 
end  to  get  their  tbcts  and  report 
exactly  what  they  saw.” 
tHgeions  Editor 

Kentudgr-bom  Allen,  now 
turned  60,  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  sdiooL  is  an  editor  of  vigor, 
and  intelligence.  During  the 
war  days  he  boldly  critloized  the 
military  government  which  was 
set  up  in  the  Islands,  saying  the 
dvillan  praulation  could  handle 
Hs  own  affairs  without  military 
direction. 

He  was  proved  right.  ’Ihe  U. 
S.  supreme  court  denounced  the 
military  government  in  the  Is¬ 
lands.  Although  a  bit  late,  it 
was  removed. 

All«i  had  confidence  the 
people  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
many  of  Japanese  extraction, 
would  stand  by  the  U.  S.  in  tiie 
war  with  Japan.  No  cases  of 
sabotage  were  found  by  the 
FBI  or  any  other  federal  agency. 

The  Star-Bulletin  editor  is  a 
diampion  of  statehood  for  Ha¬ 
waii.  He  considers  the  ’Terri¬ 
tory  ready  to  be  elevated  to  this 
status. 

Allen  is  the  most  forceful  and 
controversial  political  figure  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  although 
he  does  not  seek  ofBce  for  hlm- 
aeH 

He  is  regarded  by  many  as 
an  arch  Republican  but  in  the 
last  election  he  gave  fair  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  sugar  werken  CIO 


union  engaged  in  a  bitter  strike 
at  the  time.  The  sugar  workers 
supported  Allen’s  candidate  for 
Conpess  and  helped  elect  him. 

ADen  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  campus  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Doilu  News  back  in 
1906.  After  coUege  he  went  to  the 
west  coast  with  the  Seattle  Poet 
Intelligencer.  He  became  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in 
1018  and  has  held  the  post  since 
with  exception  of  tiiM  served 
with  the  American  Red  Cross 
during  World  War  I. 

a 

Crcoy  Named 

Harold  Crary,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  traffic  and  advertising 
for  United  Air  Lines,  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Industry’s  advertising 
committee  for  1047  by  Emory  S. 
Land,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association. 


53%  Above  the 
U.S.  Average 


Gov.-Elect  Hits 
Alabama  Papeis 

CuLLMAM,  Ala.  —  Addressing 
fellow  townsmen  who  turned 
out  for  a  celebration  in  his 
honor,  Gov.-Elect  James  E. 
(“Big  Jim”)  Folsom  sharply 
criticized  the  state’s  newspapers 
and  promised  to  make  periodic 
reports  “directly  to  the  people.” 

“I  intend  to  t^  you  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Alabama  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  my  policies,”  he  said. 
“Only  five  accepted  them  when 
I  was  a  candidate  and  the  lying 
papers  do  not  accept  them  now.” 

“They  are  not  going  to  tell 
me  what  I  am  going  to  do  nor 
how  to  make  my  appointments,” 
the  future  governor  said.  “They 
were  lying  during  my  campaign 
and  they  will  be  lying  for  the 
next  four  years.” 

Later,  he  conceded  that  a  few 
newspapers  “tell  the  truth.” 


Worcatler  residents  bought  much  more  in  1945  from  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  meat  markets  and  delicatessens  than  they  did  in 
1940  —  78%  more.  Their  1945  purchases  of  $44,431,000 
represented  $228  per  person,  53%  higher  than  the  nation¬ 
al  average  of  $149  and  18%  above  the  AAassachusetts 
overage  of  $193.  Worcester's  food  purchases  reflect  the 
high  wages  and  active  buying  habits  in  this  market's  500 
different  industries.  This  boon  to  the  advertiser  is  all  yours 
in  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  with  a  daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  135,000  and  over  95,000  Sunday. 


T4TELECR  AM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth 

PAUL  BlOCKavuJ  ASSOC  I ATES.  NATION  AL  «E  PH  ESE  NTATIVES 


OWNB1S  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


Schanley  DistUiars  Carpotaiiao 

NOTE— Ffwii  to  Hmt,  to  iMt  opoeo, 

tkm  will  offoor  o»  odvortUtoumt  wkiek 
wo  koOf  wUf  bt  of  kumst  to  oor  foUom 
Amerieoot.  This  it  numbtr  149  of  o  ttriet. 
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Candor 


By  MARK  MERIT 

We  were  nndenUndably  proud 
to  listen  to  an  address  by  Charles 
F.  Brannan,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  b^ore  tiie  Dis- 
tiUem,  Rectifiers  and  Importers 
luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
in  New  York,  on  November  11th, 

Just  prior  to  ttie  opening  of  the 
list  National  Hotel  Exhibition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  Hr. 
Brannan  said  in  part: 

"I  wonder  houTtnanv  Amor- 
icons  realize  the  important  role 


meat  prodtuMon  during  World 
War  u:  heef^veal,  lamb,  mutton 
and  pone  production  .  .  .  1  w^ 
tOytalf  very  plainlu  that  the  dis¬ 
tillers’  aid  in  helping  proeidc 
high-protein  feed  concentrates  is 
something  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  regards 
lightli/.  TTic  truth  it  that  the 
Department  is  quite  proud  of 
the  foot  that  it  not  only  urged 
but  aided,  the  distilling  industry 
to  go  into  this  program.  Even 
though  the  fighting  phase  of  the 
tear  ended  more  than  a  year  ago, 
the  demand  for  meat  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  great  and  the  need  for 
ample  feed  eumliee  is  therefore 
also  correspondingly  large.” 

We  were  Impressed  when  HIr. 
Brannan  stated  .  .  .  "It  is  higMy 
important,  therefore,  that  the 
true  facts  of  the  contribution  of 
every  industry  to  our  notional 
well  beiM  mould  be  widely 
known.  Ais  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  to  of  the  distilling  in¬ 
dustry.  There  are  few  industries 
.  .  .  perhaps  none  .  .  .  about 
which  misunderstanding  is  more 
complete  or  more  widespread. 
Desmte  the  fine  efforts  of  the 
distilleries  to  acquaint  the  na¬ 
tion  with  the  facts  of  their  war¬ 
time  contribution,  the  great 
mafority  of  the  people,  I  am  sure, 
stiil  thtnfc  of  oistifl^es  almoet 
exclusively  in  terms  of  beverage 
alcohol — in  terms  of  liquor." 

Mr.  Bnmnan  also  made  the 
significant  statement  that,  "ITie 
contemplated  increase  in  groin 
available  to  distilleries  would 
result  in  a  very  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  distUt- 
ers’  dried  grain  available  for 
feeding  to  live  stock.  The  fore¬ 
cast  for  the  year  which  began 
October  1st  is  for  SOO.OM  tons  os 
compared  with  SSO.IXX)  tons  lost 
year  and  a  1038-1942  average  of 
only  244,000  tons.” 

Definition  of  "candor".  Funk 
k  Wagnalls:  “Openness;  frank¬ 
ness;  Impartiality;  fairness.” 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Brannan. 
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The  People’s  Meeting  Place 

IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IN  WASHINGTON  thonaands  of  people 
meet  each  other  every  day  through  the 
ClaMified  Advertising  columns  of  The  Star. 

In  this  great  public  market  the  people 
list  their  wants,  they  name  their  terms,  they 
strike  their  hargains,  they  close  their  deals. 
Here  there  are  no  middle-men,  no  soliciting 
agents,  no  high-pressure  salesmen.  Here  are 
the  people  talking  to  the  people,  people 
looking  for  people,  people  trading  with 
people — people  with  things  they  are  willing 
to  sell,  people  looking  for  things  they  are 


anxious  to  huy.  Here  is  Democracy,  Free 
Enterprise,  Free  Trade— the  people  run¬ 
ning  their  own  affairs. 

The  Star  is  proud  of  its  dominance  in 
classified  advertising.  The  Star  furnishes 
the  medium — but  the  people  do  the  rest. 
They  choose  The  Star  as  their  medium  be¬ 
cause  they  know  The  Star  is  a  welcome  and 
interesting  visitor  in  most  Washington 
homes.  It  is  delivered  to  more  Washington 
homes  than  any  other  newspaper,  fmr  it  has 
won  their  respect— and  it  holds  their 
confidence. 


Lotest  Count  of  Number  of  Clossifiod  Ads  in  Woshington,  D.  C 


Help  Wanted . 

Sitnation,  . 

Sale  MiMellancou, . 

Wanted  Miacellaneous  . . . . 

Rent  Room,  . 

Wanted  Room, . 

ApartmenU  Wanted . 

Apartment,  Rent  . 

Hoiue,  Rent . 

Howe,  Wanted  Rent . 

Howe,  Sale . 

Sabarban  Sale . 

Farm,  Sale . 

Anto,  Sale . 

Anto,  Wanted . 

Death  Notice, . 

Memoriama— Card  Tbank, 

Lo,t  and  Found . 

Educational  . 

Mn,ie . 

Stamp,  . 

Dancing . 

Doga,  Pet,,  Etc . 

Bwinem  Opportnnitie,  f  . . . 

Rcrart,  and  Travel . 

Other  Clauification, . 

TOTALS  . 


Percentage  of  Total . 

CUunfied  Ad$  from  the  general  public  are  never  lolicited  by  The  Star — 
AU  are  voluntarily  inserted. 
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15 

36 

49 

25 
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66 

41 

18 

19 
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1 

37 

17 
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39 
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0 

5 

0 

1 

15 

•  47 

0 

3 
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26 
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Hills  Among  Three 
Cabot  Award  Winners 


THREE  outstanding  journalists 

of  Canada,  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  were  awarded  the 
1946  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold 
Medals  by  the  Trustees  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York, 
Dec.  IS. 

The  medals  are  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  Journalists  who  have 
been  outstanding  in  their  con- 
tributions  to  international 
frienddiip  among  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  American 
continents. 

The  winners  are  Miguel  Lanz 
Duret,  Jr.,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  £1  Universal 
and  El  Universal  Craflco,  of 
Mexico  City;  Grant  Dexter,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Manitoba)  Free  Press,  and  Lee 
Hills,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Dexter  is  the  first  Cana¬ 
dian  representative  to  win  the 
prize. 

In  addition  to  the  personal 
awards,  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  will  receive  silver 
plaques.  In  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  presentations,  the  awards 
have  gone  to  representatives  of 
19  American  republics,  and 
Canada. 

The  Marla  Moors  Cabot 
Awards  were  endowed  by  Dr. 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  1939,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  wife,  to  be  made  annually 
“in  recognition  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  adievements  of  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  publishers  and  writ¬ 
ers  who  contribute  to  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  between  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  North, 
South  and  Central  America.” 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  Jr.  is  the 
second  Mexican  journalist  to 
have  received  a  Cabot  award. 
Rodrigo  de  Llano  of  Excelsior 
was  a  recipient  in  1943.  Mr. 
Lanz  Duret,  bom  January  12, 
1909,  at  Mexico  City,  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  forefathers  who 
helped  to  make  Mexican  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  graduated  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
National  University  of  Mexico 
in  1928  and  from  the  National 
Law  School  of  the  same  uni¬ 
versity  in  1934. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  his 
father,  he  began  newspaper 
work  on  El  Universal,  fi^  in 
the  press  and  composing  rooms, 
later  in  various  d^artments  of 
the  paper  and  its  affiliated  El 
Unlver^  Grafico.  Upon  his 
father’s  death,  in  1940,  he  as¬ 
sumed  charge  as  president  and 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Lanz  Duret  is  a  member 
of  the  Mexican  bar,  president  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Bank,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  a  great  newsprint  com¬ 
pany  which  supplies  newspapers 
throughout  Mexico.  Under  his 
direction,  El  Universal  has  taken 
a  lead  in  Mexico  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  democratic  ideals  and 
tile  encouragement  of  inter- 
American  solidarity.  Mr.  Lanz 
Duret  is  an  officer  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Army  Reserve,  commander 
of  the  187th  Reserve  Regiment. 


Grant  Dexter  is  the  editorial 
head  of  one  of  Canada’s  great 
journals,  which  carries  at  its 
masthead:  “Freedom  of  trade, 
liberty  of  religion,  equality  of 
civil  rights.”  ^blishM  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Sifton,  representative  of  the 
third  generation  of  his  family  in 
ownership  of  the  newspaper, 
the  Free  Press  is  recognized  as 
a  champion  of  collective  secur¬ 
ity,  Csinadian  nationhood  and 
the  Canadian  west. 

Mr.  Dexter,  who  was  bora  at 
Parkdale,  Manitoba,  in  1896, 
went  to  work  at  the  age  of  15 
as  office  boy  to  J.  W.  Dafoe,  then 
famous  editor  of  the  Free  Press. 
Except  for  four  years  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  1915  to  1919, 
Mr.  Dexter  has  worked  for  the 
Free  Press  including  many  years 
at  Ottawa  as  parliamentary  cor¬ 
respondent.  His  work  took  him 
eventually  to  Europe,  then  back 
to  Ottawa  and,  in  1943,  to  the 
post  of  associate  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  executive  editor  earlier 
this  year.  He  has  covered 
events  of  world-wide  impor¬ 
tance,  including  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa 
in  1932;  the  Imperial  Conference 
at  London  in  1937;  the  Prime 
Ministers’  Conference  at  London 
in  1944;  Munich  in  September, 
1938,  and  San  Francisco  in  April 
and  May,  1949. 

Lee  Hills,  the  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative  among  the  winners,  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  since  1942.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction,  the  newspaper 
has  established  an  international 
“Clipper  Edition,”  a  standard 
size  newspaper  printed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  delivered  by  air  on  the 
day  of  publication  throughout 
the  Caribbean,  Central  America 
and  in  parts  of  South  America. 
The  edition  carries  the  subtitle, 
“The  Newspaper  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,”  and  is  devised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  English-speaking  read¬ 
ers  in  Latin  Amenca. 

Under  Mr.  Hill’s  direction,  the 
Miami  Herald  has  also  special¬ 
ized  in  a  daily  “Latin  American 
Roundup”  of  news,  has  main¬ 
tained  full-time  roving  sta  * 
members  in  South  America  and 
has  developed  special  back¬ 


ground  and  feature  articles  on 
Latin  American  affairs. 

Mr.  Hills,  who  is  40  years  old, 
was  bora  in  Granville,  N.  D., 
and  was  educated  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  He  received 
a  law  degree  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  School  of  Law  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  As  a  youth, 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  was  editor 
of  Price  ( Utah )  News  Advocate. 

After  his  universi^  training, 
he  was  a  political  reporter, 
finally  joining  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  which  he 
served  in  various  editorial  and 
executive  capacities  on  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  News,  the  Cleveland 
Press,  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

During  1945,  Mr.  Hills  left  his 
desk  to  travpl  through  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Mediterranean  war 
theaters,  the  Near  East,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Turkey  and  England 
as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  of  which 
the  Miami  Herald  is  one.  He 
returned  to  Europe  earlier  this 
year  as  one  of  a  dozen  editors 
inspecting  the  occupied  areas  at 
the  invitation  of  tile  Secretary 
of  War.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Pan-American  Congress  and  rep¬ 
resented  the  Knight  Newspapers 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
in  Havana  in  1943. 

m 

McGovern  Re-elected 

New  Havxn,  Conn.— James  L. 
McGovern,  associate  effitor, 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Associated  Press  last 
week. 


Agar  in  New  Post 

Herbert  Agar,  Pulitzer  Prize 
author  who  left  his  post  as 
editor  oi  the  Louisville  (Ky,) 
Courier-Ioumal  in  1940  to  Join 
the  war  against  ioscism.  has 
joined  Freedom  &  Union  as 
associate  editor,  eiiective  Ion. 

1.  The  magazine  is  published 
monthly  by  Federal  Union, 
Inc>  and  editor  is  Clarence  K, 
StreiL  formerly  oi  the  New 
York  Times. 

All-Star  Baseball 
Poll  to  Resume 

Chicago— ’The  1947  All-Star 
baseball  game  is  not  only  com¬ 
ing  back  to  Chicago  where  it 
began  in  1933,  but  the  fans  will 
again  vote  for  the  starting  line¬ 
ups,  according  to  Arch  Ward, 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  editor, 
who  originated  the  All-Star 
game. 

The  American  and  National 
leagues  have  agreed  to  let  the 
Tribune  sponsor  a  coast-to- 
coast  poll  open  to  every  news- 

Saper  and  radio  station  in  the 
S.  Votes  collected  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Tribune  for 
tabulation.  The  daily  standings 
will  be  made  available  to  all 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

The  poll  will  be  conducted 
for  approximately  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  game,  which  is 
scheduled  for  Wrigley  Field, 
July  8. 
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Tokyo  Stars  &  Stripes 
Keeps  Crusading  Spirit 


By  lamM  B.  Young 

TOKYO — ^ParaKrairii  S  of  a  War 
Dnartment  circular  reada; 
“Well  informed  and  temperate 
expretfion  of  opinion  obont  im¬ 
provement  of  procticee  of  the 
military  eet^Hehment  hae  a 
place  in  Army  netoepopere 
Start  A  Stripes,  Tol^o  edi¬ 
tion,  now  carries  this  quotation 
at  the  top  of  its  most  popular 
feature.  Comment  S  Query,  a 
letter  column  which  is  as 
funny  at  times  as  the  best  comic 
strips. 

Reason  for  the  present  daily 
use  of  the  WD  order  came  about 
recently  when  a  GI  letter  irri¬ 
tated  a  colonel  who  ordered  the 
managlni  editor,  T/S4  George 
Cole,  a  Chiewoan  who  ran  a 
weekly,  the  Begeswiseh  Newt, 
from  1936  to  1946,  to  "get  a  hair¬ 
cut  and  cut  off  your  mustache" 
as  punishment  for  carrying  a 
criticism  of  the  management  of 
a  local  bllleL 
The  letter  read,  in  part: 

“I  would  like  to  know  what 
great  crime  a  man  commits  by 
standing  in  front  of  ttiis  ‘GI  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria’  to  catch  a  bus.  This 
morning  a  certain  colonel  around 
theae  parts  dashed  out,  flashed 
his  bM,  lined  the  criminals  up 
and  nuirdied  them  down  the 
street  The  Japs  loved  it” 

Cbcnlolioa  904100 
Cole  and  the  offleer  in  charge, 
Capt  John  Field,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Yptilanti  (Bfich.) 
Press,  were  summoned  by  the 
col(»iel  for  a  dressing  down,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office  and  in  staff 
consultation  agreed  that  Cole 
needed  a  hair  cut,  but  that  he 
could  keep  his  lip  trim.  Staff 
members  figured  that  with  re¬ 
cent  heavy  turnovers  Cole  had 
no  time  to  reach  a  barber  shop. 

Stars  A  Stripes  circulations  is 
now  around  00,000.  The  paper 
is  uncensored  and  is  completely 
a  soldier’s  news  sheet.  No  of¬ 
ficer  sees  a  story  until  it  is  In 
print  It  differs  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  in  that  no  civilians 
are  employed.  Distribution  is 
free. 

Several  expose  stories  have 
brought  qiedal  attention  by  au¬ 
thorities  to  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  revelation  of  animal-like 
cages  in  the  Hetropolltan  police 
headquarters. 

Sgt  Andrew  Headland,  staff 
feature  writer,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  me  San  Juan 
(P.  R.)  World  Journal  and  with 
the  United  Press  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  befmre  entering  the  army, 
broke  the  story  while  New 
York’s  Police  Commissioner 
Lewis  J.  Valentine  was  in 
Tokyo.  Valentine  saw  the  Stars 
A  Stripes  picture  feature  on 
miserable  conditions  and  came 
out  with  extreme^  hot  quotes 
saying  ’^he  Jap  police  should  be 
in  not  the  prisoners.** 

The  GI  paper  hit  hard  at  the 
undemocratic  atmoq^ere  in  par¬ 
liament  where  guaids  showed  a 
divosition  of  being  rou^  with 
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reporters.  Headland  exposed 
their  continued  arrogance  when 
they  “refused  to  honor  a  press 
pass  saying  they  were  under  or¬ 
ders  to  admit  only  Japanese. 

"Press  correspondents,”  he 
wrote,  “can  gain  admission  to 
the  Diet  providing  they  possess 
proper  credentials,  iron  nerves 
and  the  ability  to  cope  with 
oriental  ambiguity.  Regulations 
require  a  conspicuous  arm  band 
reading  ’Allied  Press*  in  both 
English  and  Japuese  for  press 
attendance  at  House  of  Peers 
meetings,  and  a  white  and  green 
lapel  pin  for  the  Lower  House 
meetings.  Quite  apart  from  na¬ 
tionally,  a  correqiondent  sticks 
out  like  a  sore  thunto." 

For  a  correspondent  who  has 
covered  Washington,  Headland 
observes  that  "the  Diet  Building 
on  a  hill  overlooking  Tokyo's 
remnants  corresponds  to  the 
Capitol  in  Washington,  and 
there,  for  most  western  minds, 
similarity  is  apt  to  end.  There 
is  as  yet  nothing  democratic  in 
the  atmomhere  surrounding 
Japan’s  capItoL" 

Headland  Has  Scoops 

Latest  trick  was  a  private 
meeting  of  Parliament  members 
when  the  Finance  Minister  made 
a  stirring  and  tearful  private 
talk  for  one  hour  blaming  the 
Hidi  Command  for  certain  finan¬ 
cial  legislation.  Reason  was  to 
avoid  having  reporters  present 
despite  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur's  edict  lifting  all  restrlc 
tions  on  attendance  of  reporters! 
at  Diet  proceedings. 

Another  scoop  for  Headlandl 
and  Photographer  Gerald  Noble 
was  a  picture  feature  on  the] 
Crown  Prince  at  school. 

Present  staff  has  three  ad- 
ministrative  officers,  editorial! 
has  28  enlisted  men  includini 
sports  and  art  departments,  i: 
in  mechanical  including  proofi 
readers,  and  14  enlisted  men  in 
circulation.  T^rpe  Is  set  at  the| 
former  plant  of  the  American 
owned  Japan  Advertiser.  Print¬ 
ing  is  done  on  the  Atahi’s  presses 
four  blocks  away.  Frank  Emery 
and  Lorry  Lockey,  both  Califor¬ 
nians,  are  city  and  feature  edi¬ 
tors  respectively. 
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ANSA  Gets  Charter 

ANSA  (Agensia  Nasioaeds 
Slampa  Aasedaia),  Italian  co¬ 
operative  nows  ogoncy,  has 
received  a  charter  el  incorpo¬ 
ration  irom  the  State  oi  New 
York  and  this  week  began 
iull-scale  operation  ei  a  daily 
ItoHan  file  for  use  by  Amer¬ 
ican  nevrapopers.  Since  Oc¬ 
tober,  ANSA  has  been 
operating  on  a  promotional 
basis,  supplying  Italian  nevrs 
to  Italian-Ianguage  nevrspa- 
pers.  trade  papers  and  radio 
stotiens.  Dr.  Prank  Gasparini 
is  ebiei  of  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  of  ANSA,  whicb  lista  110 
Italian  daily  newspapers  os 
aseoabera.  ANSA  bos  offices 
in  the  Times  Tower.  New  York. 


Reporters  Credited 
For  Solving  Crimes 

CHICAGO — Commenting  upon 
European  police  methods  in 
solving  crimes,  with  particular 
reference  to  Bruno  Luedtke, 
murderer  of  49  women  and  four 
men,  the  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
torially  remark^  that  U.  S.  re¬ 
porters  help  catch  cutorits. 

“Europeans  leave  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  crime  to  the  police," 
stated  the  Tribune.  “In  this 
country,  and  notably  in  this 
community,  the  job  is  often 
shared  wito  amateurs,  particu¬ 
larly  newspaper  reporters.  A 
couple  of  them  a  generation  ago 
were  credited  with  clinching  the 
case  against  Leopold  and  Loeb 
and,  more  recently,  the  Tribune’s 
reporters  found  the  evidence 
that  brought  Heirens*  confestion. 

"The  way  we  do  things  in  this 
country  often  appears  casual 
and  dikirderly  to  Europeans  but 
when  our  methods  are  tested 
against  theirs  by  results,  we 
seldom  come  off  second  best" 
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This  6tb  largest  New 
Jersey  market  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  "world  in  itself**, 
vitalised  by  13  environ¬ 
ing  eommunltios,  tboir 
baying  magnotuod  by 
Eliaabotb.  Only  ono 
daily  nowspapor  pnb- 
lishod  in  this  markot 
araa^— 90%  homo  do- 
liverod. 


TOMORROW 

-GASOLINE 

Cnpetown  farm  managers 
eagerly  snapping  up  Ameri- 
esut  automobiles  as  fast  as 
they  arrive:  A  Punjab  mer¬ 
chant  putting  two  hundred 
sewing  machines  in  stock  and 
wanting  more:  the  far-flung 
outposts  of  India  placing 
huge  ordmrs  for  chemicals: 
machine  tools  and  machinery 
parts  destined  for  Asia. 

Elisabeth’s  400  diversified 
industries,  with  husky,  high- 
pay  envelopes,  are  husier 
than  ever  meeting  world¬ 
wide  demand.  $323,900,000 
net  income  for  the  people  in 
the  Elisabeth  Market,  is 
Sales  Management’s  current 
estimate.  And  when  a  mar¬ 
ket  has  world-wide  trade,  it 
“stays  put,”  economically. 


Dailii  ?uiirnnl 

ELIZABETH.  NEW  JERSEY 


WARlMBUmni  GO.,  INC,,  gfrial  I 
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...and  this  is  the 
TOLEDO  BLADE 

Plaskoa’s  rapid  development  has 
come  through  adhering  to  high 
ideals  of  service  in  its  special  field. 
Likewise,  The  Blade  has  always 
aimed  to  grow  by  responsible  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  readers  in  Toledo  and 
throughout  the  14  counties  which 
comprise  the  productive  -Toledo  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Area ...  an  area  in 
which  it  has  today  a  degree  of  cover¬ 
age  equaled  by  few,  if  any,  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation. 


In  1930,  a  small  brick  building  in  Toledo  housed 


the  beginning  of  the  first  Plaskon  product.  Today, 


on  a  40-acre  tract,  a  great  new  plant  is  being  erected 
^  to  meet  world  demands  for  the  many  versatile  Plas¬ 
kon  plastic  materials.  The  new  plant  will  stimulate 
greater  research,  experiment  and  development  in  the 
synthetic  resin  field  . . .  For  years,  Plaskon  research 
chemists  and  engineers  have  kept  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  industry.  They  have  studied  trends.  They 
have  formed  the  habit  of  looking  ahead.  Their 
efforts  will  continue  to  serve  and  grow  with  the  fast¬ 
expanding  needs  for  these  vital  materials— Plaskon 
molding  compounds,  resin  glues,  special  industrial 
resins  and  coating  resins  for  the  paint,  varnish  and 
lacquer  industry . . .  materials  serving  the  molder, 
fabricator  and  industry  in  general. 

Writtftr  "TJU$  is  TsUdt"  tttUsi. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 
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KmSENTED  IV  PAUL  ■LOCK  AND  ASSOCMTES 
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Reader  Facts, 
Not  Readers, 
Called  Big  Need 

Knowledce  of  people  and  how, 
when  and  why  they  req>ond  to 
advertising  is  more  important 
in  making  advertising  a  more 
effective  selling  tool  than  added 
units  of  circulation,  Stuart  Pea¬ 
body,  advertising  director  of  the 
Borden  Co.,  said  last  week  in  a 
statement  released  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Kr.  Peabody  made  this  state 
ment  as  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
which  conducts  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  in 
connection  witii  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  release  of  a  new 
color  slide  presentation,  “More 
Power  in  Newspaper  Ads.”  It 
is  an  analysis  by  size  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  1,000  food  ads  whose 
readerdiip  was  measured  in  the 
Continuing  Study. 

A  preview  of  the  presentation 
was  given  officials  of  the  Found¬ 
ation,  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  at  a  dinner  in  die 
Biltmore  Hotel. 

”We  are  facing  difficult  times,” 
Hr.  Peabody  said.  “The  dollar 
cost  of  advertising  has  gone  up. 
and  is  probably  going  up  more. 
What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to 
sell  more  goods  at  less  cost  .  .  . 

“Advertising  appropriations 
are  flexible  up  to  a  point,  but 
not  beyond  that  point.  Mere 
assurance  of  added  circulation 
is  not  going  to  bring  assurance 
of  the  added  dollars  needed  to 
pay  for  the  circulation.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  going  to  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  added  values  than 
added  units  of  circulation. 

"That  brings  us  to  tte  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  out  more  about 
people,  and  what  goes  on  in 
their  minds  and  how  and  when 
and  why  they  respond  to  adver¬ 
tising.  That  is  where  the  extra 
value  lies.” 

Hr.  Peabody  praised  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  for  its 
“courage  and  foresight  in  initi¬ 
ating  readership  studies  of 
American  neWqiapers.” 

The  Bureau  announced  that  its 
presentation  is  now  available 
for  general  showing.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  at  370  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17, 

a 

Ad  Urges  Industry 
To  Use  Public  Relations 

Edward  L.  Bemays,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  of  New  York 
City,  placed  last  week  what 
may  be  the  first  full-page  solici¬ 
tation  of  public  relations  ac¬ 
counts  ever  to  appear.  The  ad. 
prepared  by  the  James  R. 
Flanagan  agency,  ran  on  the 
New  York  Times  back  page 
Dec  3. 

Headlined  “Watch  Out,  In¬ 
dustry:  Human  Problems 

Ahead”,  the  ad  told  how  public 
relations  can  help  solve  these 
problems  and  described  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Bemays  organi¬ 
zation. 
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Dailies'  Linage 
Rises  in  Canada 

Advertising  linage  in  Canadian, 
daily  newspapers  during  Octo¬ 
ber  was  13.7%  greater  than  in 
October,  1945,  according  to  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association.  Local  advertising 
showed  a  gain  of  10.2%  and  na¬ 
tional  was  up  1.6%. 

Total  linage  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1946  was  up  132% 
over  the  same  period  of  1949. 
Increases  by  major  classifica¬ 
tions  are:  National  4.3%;  clas¬ 
sified  34.3%,  and  local  9.7%. 


Ads  That  Inioim 
Are  Found  Popular 

San  Fbancisco  —  Information 
in  advertising  is  a  factor  of 
increasing  Importance,  Ar^ur 
C.  Farlow,  Coast  manager,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  told  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  here. 

“I  have  seen  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  people  want  in¬ 
formation  in  adi^^sing,”  he 
said,  citing  ARF  surveys. 

“The  fact  that  such  surveys 
likewise  reveal  the  respondents’ 
genuine  Interest  in  advertising 
does  not  and  should  not  come 
as  a  matter  of  surprise.  It 
should  be  accepted  by  market¬ 
ers  as  evidence  that  advertising 
is  an  important  channel  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

Too  frequently  advertising  is 
written  to  markets  defined  as 
places  and  as  statistical  columns, 
he  warned. 

'  “In  20  years  of  practical  ad¬ 
vertising  I  have  never  dis¬ 
covered  what  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently,  and  I  believe  so 
erroneously,  defined  as  the  mass 
market. 

“None  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
radio  and  the  biUboa:^  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  mass 
media.  Yet  advertisers  who 
have  a  selective  market  have 
successfully  used  these  circula¬ 
tions  to  great  advantage  and 
profit.  ’This  obviously  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  nature  of  the 
copy  they  have  used.” 


SCIENCE  — 19461 

Radioactive  isotopes  .  .  . 
international  control  of 
the  atomic  bomb — specter 
of  biological  warfare  ,  .  . 
streptomycin  in  commer¬ 
cial  production  .  .  .  V-2 
rockets  soar  ontside  the 
earth’s  ozone  to  photo¬ 
graph  snn  .  .  .Bikini  fish 
takes  own  picture. 

and  albar  a^nally  iaiportant 
•tridas  In  major  oelonco  field*  dl** 
cnMod  In  annnal  rerlew  featnred  In 
Science  Fofre  for  releaae  December 
Releaced  wllb  print*  ef  pie* 
Inre*.  mat*  ef  i1hi*tratlen*  and  eem* 
pletely  matted. 

/n«l  t^re,  ceUecfy  /er  ynetitflen  yenr 
neimpnper  men. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 
1719  N  Street,  Northwefit 
Washiii^on  6,  D*  C« 
Wat$an  DavUt  Director 


McClatchy  Bees 
Launch  Study 
Of  Buying  Hc^its 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Inaugura¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  analysis  of 
consumer  buying  habits  and 
store  distribution  of  grocery  and 
drug  products  is  announce  by 
McClatchy  Newspapers.  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  technique  used  by 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee 
and  Modeeto  Bee  will  be  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  other 
papers. 

Data  will  include  brand  pref¬ 
erences  of  various  grocery  and 
drug  products,  incomes  of  buy¬ 
ers,  distribution,  and  specialized 
information  on  advertising,  mar¬ 
ket  days,  and  consumer  likes. 
The  three-city  survey  is  to  be 
continued  annually  by  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  organization. 

Shopping  bags  of  items  will 
be  distributed,  with  a  total  mini¬ 
mum  of  3,400  bags  to  be  used. 
Sacramento  will  use  at  least 
1,800,  Fresno  1,100  and  Modesto 
500.  Delivery  of  the  bags  is 
planned  by  Dec.  20. 

m 

32-Page  Ad  Insert 

San  Francisco — Described  as 
the  largest  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  by  any  one  adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  since  prewar  days,  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  of 
Dec.  3  presented  a  32-page  tab¬ 
loid  section  specially  published 
for  the  Owl  Drug  Co. 


BAHA'I 

The  World  View 


The  mod- 
era  world 
is  rl*Bued 
by  two 
major  e<^“ 

— the  sin  of  , 

capitalism  and  the  sin  of  communism. 

In  two  different  ways  they  have 
denied  and  betrayed  the  basic,  spirit* 
ual  principle  of  human  brotherhood- 
capitalism  by  its  indifference  to  the 
moral  rights  and  human  needs  of 
others,  and  communism  by  its  sub¬ 
stitution  of  state  power  for  voluntary 
cooperation. 

Where  is  the  middle  ground  bring* 
tnff  ti^g^er  economic  doctrine  and 
moral  truth?  What  is  the  possible 
area  of  agreement  and  accord  between 
these  two  extremes  which  have  di¬ 
vided  the  world  into  apparently  hostile 
social  philosophies? 

On  Industxial  Justice 

For  the  answer  to  these  vital, 
present-day  questions  we  suggest  that 
you  read  the  teachinn  of  the  Baha’i 
World  Faith  on  industrial  justice. 
They  define  the  true  nature  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  industrialist,  worker  and  the 
general  public  in  relation  to  the  cur¬ 
rent,  worldwide,  social-economic  ten- 


Write  for  a  oomplimentary  copy 
of  **On  Industrial  Justice,”  sent  with 
an  outline  of  Baha’i  teachings  for 
your  reference  file. 

■AHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
534  Sheridan  Road,  Wilmette,  Illinois 


Washington, 
which  has  only 
two  occupa¬ 
tions—  running 
the  nation  and 
running  itself— 
has  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  with  Too 
Much  and  fewer 
people  with  Too 
Little  aiid  more 
people  with 
Enough  than 
any  other  im¬ 
portant  city  m 
the  Union. 

a  cuUom»\  in 
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National  Repretenlalitia 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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What  can  Y^n  see  through  a  newspaper? 


Since  way  back  in  grandpa's  iime,  the  Si.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  conslantly  foreseen  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  civic  progress.  Its  practical  dreams  of  im¬ 
proved  civic  beauty,  culture,  government,  and  health 
are  transmitted  to  the  citizens  through  editorials, 
photographs,  and  news  articles  which  clearly  show 
how  these  improvements  can  be  achieved. 

Only  the  power  of  the  people  con  produce  civic 


bettermenL  But  the  work  of  the  Globe-DeMOCRAT  in 
motivating  and  organizing  that  power  hds'  oiways 
been  of  great  importance.  ‘  ‘  '  ' 

Globe-Democrat  vision  and  leadf  tsWp  sjicflji  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  exerted  in  community  endeavor.  Pofj  this 
great  newspaper  fully  realizes  that  a,  Greater 
SL  Louis  and  a  Greater  Globe-Democrat  will  'olWpys 
go  hond-in-hond.  . 
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South's  Experts 
Write  Ad  Series 
For  Union  Bog 

A  new  trpe  of  iaatltutioiial 
advertising  has  been  lauaehed 
in  Georgia  dailies  and  weeklies 
by  Unison  Bag  k  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  Tork,  which  is  ■— i"g 
ntonthly  quarter  pages  in  ■!! 
tha  state’s  230  newqtapers  to 
Aow  how  the  more  «*»«n  $7,000- 
000  it  q>ends  anaual^  for  pulp- 
wood  helps  sustain  other  Hiwt« 
of  businesses,  and  creates  new 
trade. 

Union  Bag  reselTes  more  than 
lU  carloads  of  wood  a  day 
nom  timberland  owners  and 
tanners  in  nearly  all  of 
Georgia’s  ISO  counties  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  Savannah  plant,  largest 
inte^ted  pulp,  paper  and  paper 
bag  factory  in  ttte  world. 

Series  b  Uaiqne 

Union  Bag's  new  economic 
series  b  unique  in  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  asked  leading  South¬ 
eastern  citizens  to  comment  on 
how  a  maaufactairlng  business 
can  help  sustain  general  pros¬ 
perity  among  individuab  vriio 
are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  business,  according  to  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Hardenbrotdc,  vicraresi- 
dent  of  the  company  in  charge 
of  Industrial  and  PubUc  Reb- 
tions  and  Woodlands. 

The  first  piece  of  copy,  which 
appeared  in  October,  b  a  db- 
cussion  of  how  new  dollars  are 
worth  more  than  100  cenb  when 
fomed  into  the  stream  of  trade. 
’The  discussion  was  written  by 
Prof.  N.  E.  Dennison,  head  of 
the  Industrial  Management  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Geor^  Sdiool 
od  Technology.  Copy  for  No¬ 
vember  features  the  importance 
of  turning  native-grown  raw 
materiab  mto  producb 

at  home,  and  was  written  by 
Robert  W.  Groves,  President  of 
the  Savannah  Port  AuUiorlty 
and  the  Savannah  Industrial 
Committee. 

The  advertbing  schedule  cov¬ 
ers  the  next  nine  months. 

■ 

'47  Promotion  Codendor 
bsuod  byNBDGA 

The  1047  NaUonal  RetaU  Dry 
Goods  Association  Sales  Promo- 
^  Calendar  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  Hosrard  P,  Abrahams, 
manager  of  the  Sabs  Promotion 
division  of  the  NBDGA,  an- 
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N«w  Typ*  Institutioaol 

AFA  Sponsoxs 
Essay  Contest 

Leaders  in  advertbing  clubs 
throughout  the  country  have 
been  appointed  to  head  lo^ 
cmnmlttees  for  the  first  essay 
contest  jRtonsored  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Inderatlon  of  America 
among  high  school  studenb  on 
the  subject,  “What  Advertising 
Can  Mean  to  the  Future'  <n 
America.” 

The  aim  of  the  Federation  b 
to  have  a  local  contest  q>on- 
sored  by  each  of  ib  afflUated 
dubs,  the  winning  essay  in 
each  local  contest  to  be  entered 
in  the  national. 

The  national  winner  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  all-expense  trip  to  the 
Federation’s  convention  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Hay  2S  to  28,  1947,  and  a 
$500  carit  prbe. 

Rules  and  detalb  have  been 
arorked  out  by  a  National  Essay 
Contest  Committee  consisting  of 
Paul  C.  Smith,  Peoria,  culr- 
man;  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  Chicago; 
Mrs.  B.  Kidd,  PhiladelpUa; 
Forbes  McKay,  Birmin^am; 
and  Paul  Swaffield,  Boston, 
a 

Adman.  Dancer  Wed 

Chicago — Mrs.  Irene  Castle 
McTiSiighlin,  former  dancer,  was 
married  Nov.  SO  to  George  En- 
zlnger,  viceprerident  of  Bu¬ 
chanan  k  Co.,  local  advertbing 
agency,  at  Madison,  Wb. 


Book  Promotes 
Classified  for 
Realty  Sales 

The  newspaper  Want  Ad  sec¬ 
tion  as  the  barb  advertbing 
medium  for  real  estate  dealers 
b  promoted  in  “The  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Ad  -  Writer’s  Handbook,” 
recently  published  by  Parish  k 
Pickett,  advertising  counselors 
of  Miami,  Fb. 

The  bo^  emiriiasbes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clashed  advertising 
to  the  realty  broker.  Noting 
that  83c  of  the  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  b  spent  in  the 
classified  columns,  the  book 
shows  dealers  many  ways  to 
make  their  investment  more 
effective. 

Copy  StroBsod 

’The  book  emphasizes  through¬ 
out  that  in  classified  more  thu 
in  any  other  type  of  advertising, 
copy  b  the  all-important  thing. 
Ten  essentiab  in  copy-writing 
are  outlined  and  the  basic  urges 
that  stir  all  human  action  are 
discussed.  By  explanation  and 
specific  examples,  the  book 
shows  how  to  take  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  poinb. 

The  importance  of  copy  b 
also  stres^  in  a  series  of  ad- 
writing  check-lisb,  and  there  b 
a  chapter  on  advertbing 
rebting  to  miscellaneous  real 
estate  activities  such  as  property 
management 

In  another  section  the  book 
gives  more  than  2,000  original 
phrases  for  describing  every 
type  of  real  estate  from  homes 
and  summer  cottages  to  indus¬ 
trial  sites  and  business  build¬ 
ings. 

$7A0  Per  Copy 

Through  an  unusual  method 
of  publicizing  the  book.  Parish 
k  Pickett  have  given  personal¬ 
ized  promotion  to  the  classified 
section  of  each  of  ib  300  news¬ 
paper  cUenb.  Orders  from  the 
firm’s  direct  mail  and  bade 
paper  advertbing  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  personal  letter  in 
which  the  dealer  b  invited  to 
call  upon  the  classified  staff  of 
the  newmaper-cUent  in  hb  city 
for  aid  in  preparing  more  re- 
suitful  advertbing. 

Although  retailing  at  $7.50, 
the  108-page  book  b  offered  to 
the  firm’s  newspaper  clienb  at 
cost. 


The  promotimial  guidebook 
isMed  annually  to  provide  basic 
information  for  ul  itoroe  in 
planning  sales  promotion  sdied- 
ules  runs  to  32  pages  thb  year. 
Included  are  data  on  store  ac¬ 
tivities  from  day  to  day,  de¬ 
partmental  advertbing  percent¬ 
ages,  a  lO^tep  promotion  plan 
and  day-by-4by  reminder  of 
important  evenb  both  current 
and  historical  around  which  a 
store  may  plan  promotional 
activities. 

As  in  tile  past,  the  calendar 
may  be  ordered  from  the 
NBDGA  100  West  Slst  Street. 
New  Yoik  1,  N.  Y.  It  b  priced 
at  $1.79  to  NBDGA  membcn  and 
$3  to  nonmembers. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPEaAL  MARKET  STUDIES 


A  oatioeal  organbation  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


New  Year’s  and  Celebrations 
go  together  .  .  .  like  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town  and  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star. 


Hempstead  Town  is  some¬ 
thing  to  celebrate  .  .  .  swing¬ 
ing  into  the  New  Year  in 
front  of  all  other  New  York 
State  High-Spot  Cities,  a  posi¬ 
tion  it  has  held  by  increasi^ 
margins  for  the  past  six 
months  .  .  .  with  die  hipest 
per  capita  income  and  retail 
sales  of  the  state’s  major  mar¬ 
kets. 


The  parallel  persists,  too,  in 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
. . .  ever  ganging,  ever  helping 
to  build,  Hempstead  Town’s 
prosperity  during  the  past 
quarter  century  . . .  ever  able, 
on  25  successive  New  Years, 
to  look  back  with  satisfaction, 
and  forward  with  optimism, 
on  Hempstead  Towna  devel¬ 
opment  toward  its  present  big 
market  status. 


d  Town  and  tiM  N«imh  !>•% 
R«vl«w-SI«r  took  forward  foatHwf  fo  • 
pratparoiit  N«w  Yaar  from  tM  vaataoa 
Mint  of  a  IM%  rtfon  talas  gala  la 
Dacambar  avar  Dacambaf,  Iflt.  aad  a 
23.S%  la^  ovar  tba  aattoaal  rata  af 
gain  for  tba  tama  parlad  .  #  •  dallar 
valuma*  I4IJM.IW.  (folat  Maaagamaafi 
Hlgb4pat  QHat). 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW. STAR 


•liad  dallv  aacaat  Sanday  Ic  a  ca 
mMtaad  Tawa,  L  N.  Y.  •  Ibm 
OWmi:  RacWnia  Cairihra.  N.  Y. 
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Naw  Yarks  CMeaga, 
St.  Laalt.  San  Franeltca.  Las  Aagalaa, 
Oatralt,  Onclnaatt«  Kaaiat  CHy*  Maala. 
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g^^vliiatputs  over  a  sales  campaigl 

•■Zoi 


Ehlii9ai3: 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


SAN  FRANCaSCO  — Recession  Safeway  stores,  warned  pub-  “*  1 

or  not,  national  advertising  Ushers  no?  to  get  too  big  lor  *1  “  ® 

should  Increase  next  year,  Don  their  community  and  “don’t  J  ^  miners, 

Belding,  of  Foote,  Cone  ft  Held-  shout  freedom  of  the  press  and  ..  jj,  ™ “ous 

°»i!>winter  meeting  l^ore  freedom  of  the  Indl-  boWlacelonts.  ran  in  the  Johns- 

<rf  the  CalifomU  Press  Associ-  vldual.  (p,  >  THbune-Democrol. 

•“2“-  ^  ^  An  appeal  lor  association  aid  i*  ^^ras  placed  through  Willianl 

Newsimper  and  outdTOr  adver-  in  preserving  the  history  of  w  Co.,  New  York 

tising  should  materially  in-  CaUfomia's  newspapers  and  asencv 

crease  as  we  reach  the  local  their  leaders  was  voiced  by  •" _ 

level,”  he  forecast.  He  reported  Philip  F.  GrUBn,  University  of  _  ,  , 

some  indications  that  radio  ad-  California  Journalism  depart-  Ad  Volume  Expected 

ha.  reached  a  levelling  „ent  ,  To  Remain  ffigh 

<^e  bitter  ride  of  ^o  dys  den“‘'pAl^n^t3*  vlter^f  Sl'lo  ,emS^*l^uSnt"*paita 

with  a  glOO  a  ^  price  ?i"\ee^”newspa^“  ,?o%Tta  ”nd' 'wafls*^  s“  y' 

Increased  compe^on  ^  a  CaUfomia  for  five  decades.  gS’Jfrton  salra  rnTna'cer  of  the 

warning  of  tte  ne^  of  greatly  They  were  C.  A.  Carroll,  pub- 

Calistoga  CaUstogan;  on  ^  Importance  S 

rr®®*  •‘^®  «•  Crouthers,  who  recently  !P**f  L"*  ^  *S?Pb^"®®the 

sibiUties  of  increasing  classified  retired  as  publisher,  Eureko  Sfi  ^  ni.Th 

to  help  onset  l^er^.  Har-  Hu^otdtSta^rTtlnAV.  R. 

land  Henp,  Turlock  Jorunal,  SharkeyJIfortinez  Contra  Cotta  te  doine^to^shLe  to- 

**1.  Standard.  Irving  Martin.  Stock-  ^lldin^*  strong  tl^ 

Belding  Mid  his  own  firm  this  ton  Record,  was  unable  to  at-  entewfre  sys 

as,s.“a‘r’if  ss’.ass  5~7 "  ‘fz  , 

pated.  and  its  forecast  for  next  CorroU  Dim  Suddenly  that  we  men  arrf  women  en- 


They'is  rolling  out  the  bar¬ 
rel  again  in  South  Akron. 
Shiny,  stoinlesa  steel  kegs 
are  UteraUy  flowing  out  oi 
nrestone  Steel  Products  Co. 
into  the  lour  comers  oi  the 
country. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  strange 
to  you  that  a  city,  known 
the  world  over  ior  its  tires, 
also  is  a  top  producer  oi 
beer  barrels,  but  beUeve  it 
or  noL  it's  a  fact. 

It’s  not  a  new  business  but 
one  started  in  1932  by  Fire¬ 
stone  which  shiited  to  build¬ 
ing  oxygen  cylinders  during 
the  war. 

Now  that  the  war  era  is 
over,  the  metal  barrel  is 
back  in  production.  Another 
reason  that  distinguishes 
Akron  as  a  busy.  Industrial 
Market. 


It’s  a  FACT.' 


U  Ml*  of  N*w  Eoglond**  outstaad* 
lot  moriwt*  witk  oB*-pop*r  co**r- 
•g*.  PojrroU*  th*  higb*st  in  y*ar*. 
Butin***  in4*x**  *how  it  month 
after  Bsooth  as  on*  th*  preferred 
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EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  194* 


.  .  .  Paul  Jordan-Smith  of  the  Lo$  Angeles  Times 


The  look  of  deep^ated  wisdom  which 
Caricaturist  Cugat  found  in  the  face  of  Paul 
Jordan>Smith  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Jordan* 
Smith’s  reading  of  many,  many  hooks,  the 
better  of  which  he  reviews  each  week 

for  readers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Literary  Editor  Jordan-Smith’s  weekly  ^  ^ 
winnowing  of  the  literary  crop  is  part  jhf  *n 
intelligently-diversified,  carefully-  '' 
rounded  presentation  of  news  and  features  '  '  ‘ 
which  makes  the  Times  ’’everybody’s  news¬ 
paper”  in  Southern  California  .  .  .  delivered 
to  more  homes  than  any  West  Coast  daily. 


LOS  ANGELES  /(/m£4^ 


Represented  by  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer 
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lOJ  Outlines 
Pr^  Freedom's 
Procticxil  Side 

The  new  International  Orfani- 
latlan  of  JoumaliaU  has  laid, 
plans  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  shaping  of  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  tor  freedom  of  informa- 
tton.  Keith  Bean,  its  saeretaiy 
general,  told  Ennoa  h  Pua- 
ijnisn  this  week. 

Attending  tlw  United  Nations 
sessions  for  a  month  as  a  seml- 
oAclal  consultant,  ICr.  Bean  has 
worked  closely  with  those  who 
are  aiming  toward  an  Intema- 
tional  press  conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  roles  of  earious  media 
in  disseminating  information. 

He  and  Mrs.  Bean  also  went 
to  the  Inter-American  Press 
Congress  at  Bogota,  Cohnhhla, 
and  conmlled  Tolundnous  notes 
ediidi  they  plan  to  assemhle 
on  their  return  to  London. 
Their  next  big  diore  is  arrang¬ 
ing  the  wenda  of  the  lOJ  Con¬ 
gress  at  Prague  in  June. 

Onlliae  far  Ttoodom 

Mr.  Bean  said  be  has  provided 
UN  leaders  arith  definitive  out¬ 
line  of  measures  arhlch  arould 
provide  freedom  tor  the  wodc- 
ing  Journalists,  such  things  as 
the  lifting  of  travel  restrictions, 
elimination  of  double  income 
taxation,  lotrer  costs  of  com¬ 
munications,  concessions  on 
foreiga  exchange,  diaaper  trans¬ 
portation. 

■Xktvemments  may  get 
around",  he  said,  “to  saying  that 
freedom  of  information  is  worth 
the  dlitorential  in  the  matter  of 
granting  tax  exemption  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  Just  as  is  done  tor 
employes  of  UN." 

As  tor  bringiim  films  and 
radio  into  a  world  press  con¬ 
ference,  Hr.  Bean  declared  toe 
lOJ  wtmld  probably  hold  out 
tor  limiting  toe  discussion  in 
those  fields  to  their  actual  roles 
as  nears  agendas. 

“We  arould  not  be  concerned," 
he  said,  “arith  Bflckey  House  or 
Wrlgley  chewing  gum." 

IMAM  AiBBated 

lOJ,  formed  at  Copenhagen 
last  sununer,  is  comprised  ot 
national  unions  and  associations 
of  nearspapermen  with  130,0M 
members,  Ur.  Bean  reported. 
Whereas  toe  Russian  group  some 
40,000  strong  partldpated  whole- 
heartedbr  in  the  formation  of 
toe  world  unit,  it  has  not  yet 
paid  its  dues  for  full  affiliation. 

Since  toe  lOJ  aras  formed  prl- 
ntarity  to  advance  toe  pitrfee- 
slonal  interests  of  Joumalisb, 
Hr.  Bean  said,  there  aras  some 
question  as  to  admitting  the 
American  Near^imer  GuUd  in 
its  entirety,  but  finally  it  aras 
agreed  to  draw  no  line  between 
the  editorial  department  mem¬ 
bers  and  those  of  the  commercial 
side.  The  ANG  voted  full  affi¬ 
liation  on  the  basis  of  12Vi  cents 
per  capita,  and  ANG’s  president, 
Hilton  Hurray,  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  lOJ. 

At  Prague,  Mr.  Bean  said  it  is 
proposed  that  lOJ  arill  draw  up 
a  detailed  program  in  behalf  w 
aroiklng  Journidists  for  submis- 
ston  to  toe  international  con- 

SO 


ferences  which  he  believes  the 
UN  Assembly  arlU  vote  soon, 
on  toe  nuttion  of  the  Philippine 
delegation.  It  may  be  another 
year  or  so  before  the  conference 
meets,  he  said,  but  he  recalled 
that  it  raquir^  23  months  to 
organise  the  conference  called 
by  the  League  of  Nations  in 

There  is  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  on  toe  part  of  Journalistic 
anions  to  go  beyond  the  business 
of  bargaining  for  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions.  Hr. 
Bean  said.  The  lOJ  itself  is 
keen  on  education  of  Journalists 
and  hopes  that  Its  program, 
when  adopted  generally,  will 
raise  the  economic  statiis  of 
newspapermen. 

a 

Two  Promoted  On 
Phoenix  Gazette 

PaoxNix,  Alts. — ^Bob  Hall,  new 
assistant  publitoer  of  toe  Ari- 
soM  RepabUc  and  Phosate 
Gazrtte,  has  announced  toe  pro¬ 
motion  of  two  key  executives  of 
toe  Gasette. 

C  G.  NudcoUs,  editor  for  the 
past  17  years,  has  been  relieved 
of  cerUin  routine  newsroom 
duties  so  he  can  devote  full 
time  to  toe  editorials.  R.  W. 
(Bob)  Barry,  city  editor,  has 
been  named  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  ot  the  staff. 

Now  responsible  to  B.  P. 
(Jack)  Lynch,  managing  editor 
of  both  newspapers,  Barry 
Joined  toe  Gazette  11  years  ago 
after  service  with  Associated 
Press  as  bureau  chief  at  Austin, 
Tex. 


Stolpe  Notes 
Interest  in 
P-R  Program 

Dss  Hontxs,  la. — The  proposal 
that  newmpers  foster  a  national 
program  to  emphasize  toe  news¬ 
paper  as  an  economic  necessity 
in  toe  life  of  toe  average 
American,  as  suggested  by  Bert 
Stolpe,  DCS  Hotnes  Register  A 
Tribune  promotion  manager,  has 
already  received  wide  endorse¬ 
ment 

Stolpe,  who  made  toe  sugges¬ 
tion  at  toe  Blldwest  Conference 
of  Promotion  Managers  at  Gary 
last  month,  reports  that  he  has 
received  many  letters. 

Papers  have  already  sent  in 
displsy  ads  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
toons,  emphasizing  toe  place  of 
toe  newspaper  in  the  home,  he 
said. 

Stolpe  would  like  to  have  toe 
ideas  of  newq>aper  executives 
as  to  what  the  campaign  should 
stresr  He  plans  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  propoml  to  toe  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  at  toe  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  April  7-9. 

a 

No  Report  on  Survey 

Washpigtow — The  tentative 
report  on  survey  of  small  paper 
economic  problems,  due  1^.  9, 
was  not  available  and  attaches 
of  the  Murray  smaU  busineas 
committee  in  toe  Senate  sug¬ 
gested  there  may  be  no  analyds 
this  year. 


More  Than 

TEN  THOUSAND  REPRINTS 

of  one 

PETTENGILL 

Article  Were  Called  for 
by  Readers  Last  Week 

Not  an  exceptionally  heavy  demand — ^that  figure  has 
heen  frequently  exceeded — hut  it  testifies  to  die 
thongbt'provoking,  stimulating  influence  of  this 
colnmist’s  materiu. 

The  feature  is  furnished  twice>a>week  for  pnhli- 
cation  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday;  it  merits 
space  on  either  news  or  editorial  page  as  a  forth- 
ii|^t,  interest-arousing,  informative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  nationally  vital  issues. 

Write  for  lerme  and  tamplet  addreut 

SAMUli  B.  PETTENGILL 
*11ie  Gentleman  from  Indiana’ 

AMERICA’S  FUTURE  SYNDICATE 

210  East  43rd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Daly . 50,684* 

Sunday . 103,091* 

The  largest  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  between  New 
York  Gty  and  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada;  and  between  Hartford, 
Conn,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


In  a  market  of 
180,000  Edacaled  FamUas, 
$750,000,000  Bayiag  lacoi 


Albany  ft 

‘Best  for  Your  Tetf* 


A  HEARST  NEUJSMPER 
i^n  mmM  HrNmmllg  Im 
^  HtARST ^ 

^AovumtiNS  snwcE 


Bureau  of  Advertising  (ANPA) 
Has  Quick,  Specific  Answers  to 
Thousands  of  Market  and  Media 

•  to  save  you  time  m  ptanmug  efficient 
sales  and  marketing  programs 

*  to  help  you  get  the  most  efficient  return 
from  your  advertising  dollar 

Complete  market  and  media  data  for  every  one  of  the  3,072  U.  S.  counties  . . .  available 
for  the  first  time  in  one  place.  On  IBM  cards  for  quick  service  to  you  in  any  shape  or 
form  required  . .  .  without  obligation  or  commitment  on  your  part,  strictest  confidence 
on  ours. 

Hard-pressed  advertising,  sales,  marketing  and  media  executives  can  use  this  service 
quiddy  to  get: 

*  Census  Bureau  data— over  100  criteria  for  each  county,  mdudittg  population, 
housing,  agricultural,  physical,  trade  and  manufacturing  characteristics; 

*  Circulation  of  all  daily  newspapers  penetrating  each  county— never  before 
available  in  one  place; 

*  Circulation  of  17  leading  magatdnes  in  each  county; 

9  “Sales  Marurgement”  Magazine  sales  estimates  and  buying  income  figures. 


Since  this  service  was  announced  several 
weeks  ago,  scores  of  requests  have  eome  from 
advertisers  and  agencies.  We’re  handling  them 
as  they  come ...  so  write,  wire  or  |dione  your 
requests  now.  Only  cost  to  yon  is  our  out-of- 
pocket  expense. 


Bureau  of  Advertising 

Amaricoii  Ncwtpopar  PubRtIwn  Awoelotioii,  370  LodnaleB  Avwmm,  N««r  Yoft  17,  CAMoaia  SaS7B 
7S  Eotl  Woelwr  Drive,  CUcoge  I  *  240  Mentgamary  Siraaf,  Saa  fnuckeo  4 
praparad  by  ^  tafaaa  ef  AdvariWiig  aad  pabBibad  by  Mia  MSadalpbis  Oacairi  la  Nw  lataiaat  af  atara  aSatSua  adaariWap 

■  •1701,4  rVILISHIR  far  Daaaahar  14.  If4« 


All  Business  Is  Local 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  with  more  than  1000  daily 
newspaper  members,  is  a  non-profit  service  organisa¬ 
tion  that  acts  as  liaison  between  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  V.  S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper.  Other 
specific  market  and  readership  services  are  available. 
Ask  us  about  them. 


S.  Klein  Ads 
Appear  Again  ‘ 
After  25  Years 

S.  Klein,  women’s  clothing 
store  on  Union  Square  in  New 
York  City,  has  begun  a  regular 
advertising  program  on  its  mer¬ 
chandise — its  first  in  25  years. 

Without  ado  the  store  on 
Thursday  placed  a  full-page 
(tabloid  sIm)  insertion  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Newt.  Other 
ads  are  to  follow -in/the  Kews 
and  other  locyl  dailies  at  tte 
rate  of  about  two  a  week  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Janqary,  it  is 
explained. 

Soak  Tenng  Ttode 

According  to  H.  P.  Kouchai, 
president.  “Klein’s  .is  going  .on 
a  limited  advertising  achMule. 
TUs  month’s  efforts  will  be  on 
an  experimental  basis.'  Sy  the 
first  of  ffie  year  we  will  have 
set  up  an  advertising  budget  and 
will  have  our  advertising  policy 
more  definitely  formulated.'* 

He  told  E  k  P  this  week  that 
the  main  reason  for  starting  to 
advertise  was  "to  bring  more 
people  and  new  people  itttO  the 

"There  are  a  lot  ybling 
people  who  '  don’t  know  ^  about 
Klein’s,”  he  pointed  out  “Their 
parents  do.  but  they  don’t.  We 
want  more  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  as  our  customers. 

“Also  we’ve  just  completed  a 
fine  renovating  job  on  the  entire 
store  which  we  want  people  to 
come  in  and  see,”  he  added. 

Klein’s,  Uow  about  35  'years 
old,  used  to  advertise  ip  its 
early  days.  . 

On  the  subject.  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  commehted  in  an  article  in 
its  July.  1932,  edition:  “Years 
ago  Klein  used  to  advertise 
sales.  But  this  invariably  meant 
that  the  Square  would  be  fiooded 
with  a  vast,  milling  crowd  of 
women,  that  subway  service 
would  be  held  up. by  the  crowds 
coming  to  Klein’s,  that  reserves 
would  have  to  be  rushed  to  the 
Square  and  mounted  police  con¬ 
centrated  there.  The  tinkling  of 
breaking  windows  blended  with' 
the  babble  of  excited  women 
and  the  clatter  of  the  mounted 
squad.  It  was  all  very  thrilling, 
but  both  Klein,  and  the  Police 
Department  agrted  it  was  per¬ 
haps  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
especially  after  Mr.  Klein  him¬ 
self  had  been  upset  and  swept 
away  by  one  of  the  thundering 
herds.” 

^e  first  new  ad  was  an  all- 
tsrpe  one  dominated  by  the  words 
“S.  Klein’s  dresses  Thursday” 
in  large,  black  letters.  A  small 
copy  block  listed  four  groups  of 
dresses  “that  will  go  on  Sale 
Thursday  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost.” 

No  prices  were  listed  in  the 
first  ad.  Asked  if  .this  was  to 
be  Klein  practice,  Mr.  Kouchai 
commented,  “It  is  at  present.” 

Current  advertising  is  being 
handled  by  Reiss  Adverting . 
Agency,  New  York. 
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AMA  Names  Judges 
On  Marketing  Awards 

George  Howard  Allen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  chapter, 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  board  of  Judges  for  the  1946 
AMA  awards  for  leadership  in 
marketing; 

H.  A.  Richmond,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  chairman; 
Paul  Ellison,  director  of  public 
relations.  Sylvania  Electric  Co., 
and  boa^  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers;  D.  E.  Robihson.  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  La  Roche  k  Ellis  advertis¬ 
ing  agency;  ^Iph  Rindfusz, 
president.  Fact  Finders  Associ¬ 
ates;  Raymond  Robinson, 
research  director,  Crowell- 
CoUier  Publishing  Co.,  Archi¬ 
bald  Crossley,  president,  Cros- 
sley,  Inc.;  Franklin  Cawl, 
research  director,  Kudner 
Agency;  Prot  Robert  Love, 
College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  AUen. 

■ 

Bidding  Group  Offers 
Unique  Ad  C<mpaign 

Chicago— A  series  of  six  full- 
page  ads  placed  by  a  department 
store  has  been  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  .B, adding 
Manufacturers  here  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  dealers  throughout  tbc 
country. 

Produced  by.  the  Hecht  Co: 
store  in  'Washington,  D.  C.,  each 
ad,  dramatically  illustrated,  be¬ 
gins  by  suggesting  a  possible, 
though  unsatisfactory  method  of 
getting  a  night’s  sleep — from 
hypnotism  to  sleeping  pills. 
Further  copy  urges  readers  to 
replace  their  antiquated  bed¬ 
ding  equipment. 

a 

Home  Decorations  ' 
Contest  Announced 

Chicago-:- A  long-range  pro, 
gram  designed  to  stimulate 
widespread  public  interest  in 
home  furnishings  and  decora¬ 
tion  was  launched  this  week  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Spearhead 
of.  the.  drive  is  a  $26,250  prize 
competition. 

It  offers  161  cash  awards 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000  each 
for  fresh  and  interesting  ideas 
for  furnishing  and  decorating 
seven  various  typical  rooms  of 
homes.  The  competition  closes 
on  March  17,  1947. 


'Blue  Book' 
Entries  Studied 
By  Ad  Bureau 

Selection  of  the  year's  50  out¬ 
standing  regional  or  national 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  publication  in  its 
ninth  annual  "Blue  Book”  was 
begun  this  week  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Invitations  to  submit  case  his¬ 
tories  of  campaigns  were  sent 
to  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by 
Alfred  B.  Stanford,  the  Bureau’s 
national  director. 

A  general  invitation  also  was 
extended  by  Mr.  Stanford  to  all 
national  or  regional  users  of 
newspaper  space  to  submit  their 
campaigns. 

Any  regional  or  national  cam¬ 
paign  is  eligible,  it  was  pointed 
out,  so  long  as  the  major  part 
of  the  appropriations  was  in¬ 
vested  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  successful  results  can  be 
shown  in  tangible  form,  whether 
in  sales  or  other  response. 

Entry  forms  are  available  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  370 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
Deadline  is  Jan.^Sl. 

m 

Joins  Ad  Bureau 

Joseph  E.  Hanson,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  as 
production  man.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  with  'Vincent  Edwards,  Inc., 
as  publisher  of  Fur  Fashions. 
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One  day  in  December,  1902  a  lad  named  Stephan  went 
to  work  as  a  packer  in  a  big  Buffalo  flour  mill. 

He  liked  his  job.  The  company  liked  him.  Eventually 
he  bectune  a  key  production  man  in  the  organization. 

This  year  Stephan,  who  is  now  a  grandfather,  is  going 
to  give  himself  the  best  Christmas  present  he’s  ever  had. 
He’s  going  to  quit  work  and  take  things  easy.  Each 
month  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  receive  a  check  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  retirement  income  which  has  been 
accumulated  for  him  during  his  years  on  the  job. 

The  story  of  Stephan  is  the  story  of  some  500  men 
and  women  who  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  comfortable, 
worry-free  days  as  members  of  the  General  Mills 
Retirement  System  since  its  adoption  seven  Christmases 
ago.  Each  of  its  9,000  members  contributes  a  percentage 
of  his  pay  check  toward  building  a  retirement  income 
for  himself.  The  company  regularly  contributes  at  least 


a  like  amoimt  plus  sufficient  funds  to  cover  other  costs 
of  retirement,  disability  and  death  benefits. 

All  in  all,  there  are  now  over  14  million  dollars  in  this 
fimd — money  which  is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
(rf  retired  or  disabled  General  Mills  people  and  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  braeficiaries  employees  who  die. 

We  tell  this  story  at  this  time  of  year  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  trying  to  help 
make  it  possible  for  General  Mills  people  to  create  lasting 
security  and  many  Merry  Christmases  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 


A 1946,  General  Milla,  lac.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  makers  of  Wbeatica^  Kix,  Cbeerios,  Bisqukk,  Softa^  Cake  PIomt, 
Gold  Medal  Flour,  Betty  Crocker  Soups,  Larro  Feeds,  N^taa^  P^ucta,  Say  h^ucts,  Wheat  Ghiten  and 

Starches,  Oat  Products,  Durum  Products,  Bakery  Flours,  Home  Appliances. 
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Todd  for  life 

8<m  Aagalo.  Tnu— This  U 
OM  iec  &•  lacocd.  Snbaeribar 
lode  TnmaT  wodad  to  know 
U  tfia  Standard-Timao  arould 
ciccapt  a  Ida  aiiliwiildion  from 
fci—  and  tha  ckarga>  Told  it 
would  coat  $110.  ha-modlad  hia 
ehack  for  tha  amount.  Tho 
Standard-nmos  had  a  good 
promotion  loatura  and  Baadar 
Tamar  had  a  "paid  lor  Ida" 
racaipt _ 


Plani  for  the  20th  annual  1947 
Nntiaaal  Spelling  Bee  were  an- 
nounced  this  week  hr  Scripps- 
Howard  and  other  sponsoring 
newvwpers. 

Individual  school  spelidowns 
throoghont  die  country  will  be 
started  about  Jan.  IS,  and  loral 
champions  will  be  ^ected  by 
May  10  to  15.  The  Bee  finals 
will  be  staged  In  Washington  on 
Thursday,  May  29,  under  tenta¬ 
tive  plaiu  made  known  this  Minn«iiri  ProSS  GzOUP 
week,  and  a  week  of  entertain-  ^  n  *  i.  -a 

mmt  of  finalists  and  escorts  will  EiOCIb  Gm  Pa  JOnnStOn 
start  In  the  Capital  on  Monday,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — George  P. 
l*ay  26.  Jolmston,  publi^er,  Fulton 

I2JI00  in  Prises  Daily  Sun-Gazette  and  the  Mis- 

rs;“i5i3.gs.rwr 

Club  Auditorium.  ITie  finals 

agaifi  may  |>o  televised  as  thev  Meredith  Garten*  publ^her, 
v^  televised  as  tney  Leader  Journal,  was 

.^3stfuSssEnj.ss 

c^s.‘^s«si.“s,sa“s 

S’S.SSS.SSSSt?® 

minimum  last  year  bemuse  of  , 

the  crowded  condiUons  of  Wash-  O.  W.  ChUton,  publisher, 
Ington  hotels  Coruthersoille  Democrat-Argut, 

et^are*^e  &  ^^il2  ^^fsTcc^  ^G^rtet 
l^e^oier^H  "SS’er  niX"c/  dln”'‘?^laJSd  O.^fpfrS. 

paHnff  nCTSSaDers^imf^h^f^i^n  publisl^er.  Fredertcktoion  Demo- 
W*"*-  P-  G.  Wightman, 
P^  publisher,  Harrison  County 

ci$eo  NetM  Dec  Times,  Bethany,  who  was  ap- 

Sr- 

Whieto^a^  Hewitt,  Shelby  County  Herald, 

«nrrwSM^itirS^i„*vl*".  ShelbyViUe,  a^  Louis  N.  Bow- 

une,  Passaic  Herald-News,  Mem-  memners. 

phis  Press-Scimitar,  Knoxville  " 

News-Sentinel,  Jackwmville  |l/i:. lll^ljuuxUu  Sfnv 
Journal,  Indianapolis  Times,  MlOaCOPOUS  StCO: 

HouMon  Prw,  F^  Worth  Press,  HoS  NeWS  Quiz  ShoW 
v°**’  2®?®*’’  Minneapolis, — A  program  of 

information  on  world  affairs, 
launched  several  months  ago  as 
“■*  »  regional  project  by  the  Minne- 

The  NaMmii  QnAiii  „  w  i  opolis  Star,  has  attracted  nation- 
The  National  Spelling  Bee  is  Jm-  interest 
directed  by  B(ax  B.  Cook,  pro-  „  .  .  .t,.  v 

motion  and  aviation  Editor,  .  Designed  to  stimulate  tl^- 
Scripps-Howaid  Newspapers,  lo^  «“  world  affairs,  parUcu 
cated  at  230  Park  ATOnuT  New  ‘"'y  “"<»*  children,  the 

York  City  program  —  which  involves  a 

,  weddy  news  test  —  has  more 

n  It.  tJ  J  nrev  r»_  educators  participat- 


Here  are  some  angles  direct  from  the 
source  about  what  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  think  of  newspaper  promotion. 


Printen’  Ink  is  cnrrentljr  presenting 
a  report  on  newspaper  promotion  based 
on  staff  interviews  with  leading  advertisers 
and  agencies.  This  report,  entitled 
**Speaking  of  Newspapers,”  will  be 
of  interest  to  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  and  promotion  men  in  its 
candid  recording  of  customers’  thoughts 
about  newspapers  as  advertising  media. 


GaEBNViLLB,  N.  C.  —  Henry  Correspondence  has  been  re- 
Belk,  editor,  Goldsboro  News-  ceived  from  interested  educa- 
Argus,  is  the  new  president  of  tors,  librarians  and  school 
the  Eastern  North  Carolina  administrators  in  California, 
Press  Association.  Other  of-  Tennessee,  Wyoming,  Texas, 
ficers  named  were:  Tom  Lassi-  Kansas,  Michigan,  Colorado, 
ter,  editor,  Smlthfield  Herald,  Illinois,  Washini^n,  D.  C.,  and 
first  vicepresident;  David  the  province  of  Alberta. 
Whichard,  editor,  Creen^lle  The  program  consists  of  26 
Reflector,  second  vicepresident;  multiple<hoice  news  questions 
and  Blayon  Parker  of  Ahoskie,  on  major  world  topics,  published 
re-elect^  secretary  and  treas-  each  Wednesday  in  the  Minne- 
urer.  Leslie  Thompson  of  White-  apoUs  Star  and  sent  in  advance 
ville,  Billy  Arthur  of  Jackson-  to  the  educators.  A  56-page 
ville  and  Fred  Pendleton  of  guidebook  gives  outlines  and 
Washington,  N.  C.,  were  named  reading  references  on  the  test 
to  th^  board  of  directors.  topics. 


You  may  receive  a  copy  of  the  report, 
^Speaking  of  Newspapers,”  by  writing 
to  Printers*  Ink,  20S£ast  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  No  obUgation. 


Printers’ Ink 
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Since  1840  the  histories  of  a  great  newspaper  and 
the  region  it  serves  have  been  as  one.  The  Com* 
inereial  Appeal  has  shared  the  fortunes  and  mia> 
fortunes  of  the  South,  working  miracles  of  leader 
ship  and  encouragement  in  the  flow  of  its  ink. 

Today  the  limiting  one^crop  system  has  given 
away  to  crop  diversification,  soil  conservation  and 
better  farm  management.  The  Commercial  A|^ 
peaTs  Plant  to  Prosper  program  has  played  a 
leading  role.  Gaining  worlibwide  recognition,  this 
plan  has  brought  self^ufficiency  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  to  thousands. 

The  pages  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  reflect 
106  colorful  years  of  growth  and  achievement  in 
what  is  tmlay  a  billion  dollar  market.  The  root*  of 
the  “Soulh’e  Greeleet  NeKtpeper''mre  deep  in  the 
toil  of  the  land. 


THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

"tfiv  ifn-fitfst 
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From  boss  down  to  office  boy, 
Brain  cells  were  wracked 
For  gifts  to  give  clients 

That  clients  now  lacked. 


Scotch  whisky  or  beefsteak? 

Or,  say,  a  white  shirt? 
But  where  to  obtain  them— 
Ah,  that  was  what  hurti 
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How  an  Advertising  Agency  can  give  its  Clients 


a  iWerrp 


“14,000,000  families 

Who  buy  everything 
From  autos  and  soap 

To  canaries  that  sing. 

“14,000,000  families 

Who  read  every  week 
The  Metro  Group  sections 
Of  which  I  now  speak. 

“14,000,000  families 

Of  females  and  males 
Who  count  for  three-quarters 
Of  all  retail  sales. 


^was  the  week  before  Christmas 
And  all  through  the  shop 
The  staff  thought  so  hard 

You  could  hear  a  sale  drop. 


When — BANG — in  the  lobby. 
As  if  heaven-sent. 
Appeared  a  remarkable 
White  whiskered  gent. 


His  face  was  so  jolly. 

His  smile  was  so  quick. 
They  knew  in  a  moment 
It  must  be  Saint  Nick! 


“I  have  just  the  thing  for  you. 
Fellows,”  cried  he, 

“To  make  every  client 
As  glad  as  can  be. 


and  a  ^etD  gear 


‘3uy  twenty-six  sections— 
Or  just  draw  a  bead 
On  10  publishing  cities 

If  that’s  all  you  need. 


“These  Metro  Group  sections 
(In  all,  twenty-six) 

Are  looked  at  because  folks 
Just  can’t  resist  pix. 

“They’re  locally  edited — 
That  fact  alone 
Accounts  for  the  highest 

Page  readership  known. 


“An  audience  larger 

Than  many  you’ll  see, 

Vnth  key  market  coverage 
And  e-oon-o-mee. 

“That’s  what  to  give  clients 
For  Christmas  this  year — 
And  how  to  assure  them 

A  prosperous  New  Year  I” 


And  A  Merry  Christmas  To  You  From 

Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 
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City  Editors  Rebut  ^ 
Lcd>or  Charge  of  Bias 


By  Iwry  Walker 

IF  THE  public  is  becoming  more 

and  more  suspicious  of  the 
press,  who  is  doing  the  condi- 
tioni^ — the  press  itself,  as  la¬ 
bor  (dtarges,  or  labor,  as  the 
press  contends? 

The  two-way  question  grew 
out  of  a  City  Editor’s  workshop 
se^on  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University, 
this  week  when  labor  represen¬ 
tatives  r^|>eated  the  “double 
standard"  indictment  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  pointed  the  finger  at  union 
leaders  for  making  unwarranted 
generalizations  to  break  down 
the  public’s  trust  in  the  papers. 

Itemizing  charges  that  news¬ 
papers  bow  to  advertisers’  infiu- 
ence,  union  spokesmen  brought 
up  the  old  case  of  an  elevator 
crash  in  a  big  department  store 
which  received  no  publicity. 
They  also  asserted  that  news¬ 
papers  had  failed  to  publicize 
the  r^  basic  issue  in  the  recent 
Oakland  general  strike — the  fact 
that  police  were  escorting  strike¬ 
breakers  through  picket  lines. 

Assertions  Disputed 

During  a  recess,  one  of  the 
city  editors  examined  papers  in 
the  seminar  collection  and  then 
informed  the  labor  representa¬ 
tives  that  almost  every  paper  on 
file  had  reported  the  police  ac¬ 
tivity.  Other  editors  disputed 
some  of  the  other  assertions  of 
news  suppression  and  led  up  to 
the  countercharge  that  union 
members  are  being  misled  by 
their  propagandists’  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  a  few  specific  offenses. 

Nevertheless,  the  union  spokes- 
moi  persisted  in  claiming  the 
press  fails  to  inform  the  public 
properly  and  insisted  that  news¬ 
papers  should  print  all  the  is¬ 
sues  involved  in  a  strike  so  the 
public — which  is  the  ultimate 
Judge  of  the  outcome  of  a  labor 
dispute— can  have  all  the  facts. 

Questioned  by  a  city  editor  as 
to  how  often  a  newspaper 
should  state  the  issues — if,  for 
example,  a  strike  went  on  for 
a  long  time  and  it  was  worthy 
of  a  story  every  day — the  labor 
sp<fiEesmen  shifted  to  a  charge 
that  the  press  often  damages  a 
union’s  case  by  repeating  the 
wage  demands.  In  the  case  of 
the  automobile  workers,  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  public  believes 
they  got  a  30%  increase,  whi^ 
isn’t  so. 

Agreeing  that  the  press  should 


There’s  a  good  Job 
araiting  for  you 
in 

Etooa  A  Pdbushb's 
Classified  Columns 


report  all  the  issues,  one  city 
editor  told  of  the  difficulty  his 
staff  had  in  obtaining  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  union.  At  last, 
when  the  issues  were  enumer¬ 
ated,  the  paper  switched  its  edi- 
torid  support  to  the  strikers. 

The  union  spokesmen  ad¬ 
mitted  much  is  lacking  in  the 
public  relations  of  local  unions, 
but  they  reminded  the  city  edi¬ 
tors  that  blame  for  lack  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  issues  must  also 
fall  on  the  employers  who  are 
better  organized  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modem  journalism. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  said,  or¬ 
ganized  labor  seeks  to  be  a  part 
of  the  community,  not  apart 
from  it,  but  newspapers  inter¬ 
fere  with  this  program  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  spotlight  on  communism 
in  labor’s  ranks.  ’The  public,  it 
was  argued,  is  led  to  believe 
that  most  union  leaders  are  rad¬ 
ices  and  whenever  a  gain  is 
won,  credit  for  it  thus  goes  to 
the  communists. 

Since  the  labor  press  is 
nothing  more  than  a  house 
organ,  labor  needs  the  public 
press  to  present  its  case,  the 
editors  were  told.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  labor  reporting  in  the 
last  decade  and  tiie  training  of 
specialists  In  that  field  won  the 
praise  of  the  labor  spokesmen. 
However,  they  said,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  in  tills  area  by  some  of 
the  metropolitan  papers  is  not 
typical  of  the  American  press. 

Many  papers,  especially  since 
the  Republican  sweep  in  the 
last  election,  have  b^n  condi¬ 
tioning  their  readers  for  "equal¬ 
ization”  of  the  Wagner  Act,  it 
was  charged.  If  those  papers 
had  men  on  their  staffs  who 
could  condition  the  editorial 
writers  on  soimd  labor  discus¬ 
sions,  it  was  said,  they  would 
not  fall  into  such  a  ludicrous 
position. 

For  Instance,  a  labor  spokes¬ 
man  pointed  out,  one  group 
claims  the  Wagner  Act  makes  it 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
N*.  1  MARKET 

Dnring  the  first  ten  months 
of  194fi,  The  Son’s  Total  A^ 
vertising  volome  was  S2i,000 
lines  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  The  Son  is  in 
its  22nd  eonseentive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 

NMf  vatic 


impossible  for  an  employer  to 
discharge  an  employe  for  any 
cause  and  it  wants  to  equalize 
the  effect  of  this  provision.  Does 
that  mean,  he  a^ed,  that  they 
want  the  law  to  state  that 
an  employe  can’t  fire  an  em¬ 
ployer? 

At  the  request  of  a  city  edi¬ 
tor,  a  union  chief  looked  into 
the  crystal  ball  and  forecast 
what  to  watch  in  1947: 

First,  organized  labor  is  tak¬ 
ing  immediate  action  to  focus 
the  public’s  attention  on  its  con¬ 
cern  with  the  maintenance  of 
democratic  institutions.  Con¬ 
gress,  for  example,  has  reached 
a  low  point  in  public  esteem. 
Labor  wants  to  overcome  this. 

Second,  organized  labor  confi¬ 
dently  expects  to  obtain  some 
very  favorable  legislation  be¬ 
cause  men  who  understand  or 
have  had  experience  in  its  prob¬ 
lems  will  participate  in  writing 
the  new  laws. 

Third,  the  chief  goals  of  labor 
will  be:  1,  annual  income  based 
on  a  high  level  of  production: 
2,  something  to  say  about  prices, 
either  by  legisiation  or  in  con¬ 
tracts;  3,  union  security  clauses: 
4,  welfare  funds,  provided  by 
the  employer  if  government 
plans  are  blocked. 

a 

Group  Changes  Name 

PiOLADEXPHiA  —  By  executive 
action,  sports  writers  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Philadelphia  newspapers 
have  changed  the  name  of  Uieir 
organization  from  Philadelphia 
Sporting  Writers  Association  to 
Philadeiphia  Sports  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 


3  Secretaries 
Of  Reporters 
In  Warsaw  Jail 

'Three  secretaries  of  foreign 
correspondents  have  been  held 
in  prison  in  Warsaw  several 
months,  it  was  disclosed  this 
week  when  the  Polish  govem> 
ment  expressed  “regret"  over 
the  30-hour  detention  of  Robert 
Conway,  New  York  Daily  News. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foreign 
Ministry  insisted,  however,  that 
the  arrest  of  the  secretaries  was 
not  connected  with  their  work 
for  the  correspondents.  The 
aides  were  jailed  shortly  after 
John  Scott  of  Time,  Elie  Ebel 
of  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  Sefton  Delmer  of 
London  Daily  Express  left  War¬ 
saw. 

Maj.  Gen.  Groz  of  the  Foreign 
Office  told  a  press  conference, 
according  to  dispatches,  that 
Conway  was  apprehended  while 
taking  pictures  of  a  crowd  out¬ 
side  a  prison  in  eastern  Poland. 

While  reporters  have  the  right 
to  go  anywhere,  see  anyone  and 
write  what  they  wish,  the  press 
was  informed,  tiie  photographing 
of  prisons  is  rigidly  forbidden 
because  “the  underground  some¬ 
times  attacks  them.” 


Ferry  Is  Partner 

W.  H.  (“Ping”)  Ferry  has  be¬ 
come  a  general  partner  of  Earl 
Newsom  &  Co.,  New  York,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 


WRITE  TODAY  lor 

yovr  newManamelt  bul¬ 
letin  |urt  off  the  preu. 


OR  an  attractive, 
clean-cut  news¬ 
paper  that  will 
make  a  lasting  impression, 
start  with  crisp,  solid  Mono- 
moHed  slugs.  Elquipped  with 
Monemelt  your  present 
line-casting  machine  will 
produce  the  kind  of  slugs 
needed  for  printing  a  sharp, 
readable  page.  By  supply¬ 
ing  balanced,  automati¬ 
cally-fed  type  metal 
at  a  consistently 
correct  temperature. 
Monomalt  assures 
finer  type  and  in¬ 
creased  machine 
output. 


THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY,  INC. 

1614  POLK  ST.  N.E.,  MINNEAPOLIS  13,  MINN. 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Doeombor  14,  im 


'The  most  skill’d  Hairhands  of  the  Provinces  ...  at  benches  of 
well-seasoned  Beech  planking,  worn  smooth  and  color’d  like  an  old 
Viol” ...  in  the  brush-making  shop  of  John  Hannah,  Second  and 
Qiestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  in  1772  . . .  "set  Qiina  and  Russia 
Bristles  from  wild  Boar  and  Swine  . . .  into  stocks  from  the  Legg  bone 
of  the  Ox  . . .  made  buckle,  tooth,  and  comb  Brushes  . . .  Sweeping, 
Weaver’s,  and  Painting  Brushes  . .  .  Yard  Brooms  and  Besoms  . .  .’1 


Sweeping  both  spheres  for  breaking  news,  the  modem  press 
might  take  as  its  symbol  the  bmshmaker’s  mark . . .  for  the  newspaper 
brightens  the  day  with  brisk  dispatches  . . .  brings  the  hidden  into 
the  open  . .  .  stirs  up  stories  and  furbishes  features  . . .  paints 
factual  pictures  of  all  the  world’s  happenings  and  events  . . .  bristles 
with  anger  at  unjust  actions  .  .  .  makes  the  dust  or  fur  fly  in 
whatever  concerns  the  public  welfare. 


In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  sweeps  sales  messages  into  more 
than  600,000  of  the  market’s  finest  homes . . .  empties  shelves  of  stocks 
.  .  .  performs  dependably  for  department  stores,  local  merchants, 
and  national  sellers  . . .  piles  up  profits  for  all  smart  advertisers. 


Wit  jinqmrer 


Press  Veterans 
Honored  at 
Chicago  Dinner 

C^ncAoo  —  The  “good  old 
dayi^  in  CUeago  newspaperdom 
were  recalled  at  the  8th  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Chicago 
Preaa  Veterans  Assoclatlim 
here  Kor.  30  when  290  members 
met  to  honor  members  of  ^  as¬ 
sociation  who  were  dtarter 
members  of  the  old  Chicago 
Newspaper  Club,  started  in 
April,  1000. 

Kadi  of  the  diarter  members 
told  of  his  reminiscences  of 
newspaper  woA  in  Chicago 
early  in  the  century.  Honored 
guests  induded  Rcy  R.  Attin- 
son,  J.  P.  Brady,  Charles  Col¬ 
lins,  Oscar  ■.  Hewitt,  Philip  H. 
Kinsley,  William  a  Bnms,  Sam- 
ud  Lederer,  Charles  N. 
Wheeler,  Harold  P.  Brown,  a 
W.  Clark,  Ridiard  J.  Finnegan, 
C.  C.  Fitsmorris,  Eddie  Geiger, 
Thomas  J.  Hoyne,  A.  H.  Kirk¬ 
land,  Warren  Phlimey,  William 
H.  Stuart,  W.  F.  Whitcomb  and 
Harry  and  lorman  AtwelL 
Collar  Hortisoa  Preaant 

An  added  starter  among  the 
guests  of  honor  was  Carter  Har¬ 
rison,  five  times  mayor  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  at  one  time  publidier 
of  the  old  Chicago  Timet.  Un¬ 
able  to  attend  was  Charles  Bfac- 
Arthur,  former  Chicago  news- 
PVerman  who  co-authored  ‘"nie 
j^nt  Page”  along  with  Ben 
Hecht.  MacArthur  wired  from 
Washington  that  he  was  “lan¬ 
guishing  at  the  airport  with  a 
nndwlch  in  my  hand”  because 
his  air  trip  here  had  been  de¬ 
layed. 

James  BC.  Cleary,  of  Roche, 
Williams  A  Cleeiy  advertising 
sMcy,  was  chairman  of  the 
dinner  committee.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  were  299 
duuter  members  of  the  old 
Chicago  Newspaper  Club,  of 
whom  28  acC^ted  invitations  to 
the  press  veterans’  dinner.  Of 
ttieae,  eight  were  on  the  old 
Inter-Ocean  at  the  time  of  the 
club's  formation;  four  were 
with  the  Tribune;  fo’ar  with  the 
old  Record-Herald;  four  with 
the  old  American;  two  with  the 
Daily  Newt;  two  wltt  the  old 
Evening  Journal;  and  one  each 
with  the  Associated  Press, 
Abendpost,  old  Examiner  and 
old  Evening  Pott. 

Ffamegon  Heads  Club 

Mrinbership  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Vetenms  Association  is 
composed  of  persons  employed 
one  year  or  more  20  years  ago 
on  CUcago  newspapers  or  press 
associations.  Richard  J.  Finne¬ 
gan,  Times  editor  and  publisher, 
is  chairman;  Charles  N.  Wheeler, 
Dally  News  political  editor,  is 
vlcechaliman,  and  Charles  Da¬ 
niel  Frey,  advertising  agency 
executive,  secretary-^asurer. 

a 

Sponson  Art  Exhibit 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Cslier-Times  is  sponsoring  Its 
fourth  annual  art  exhibit  and 
sale  with  more  than  400  pictures 
of  Texas  artists  on  dlrolay 
through  Dec.  23. 


•Short  ^ahi 


THE  typesetter  evidently  got 

into  the  spirit  of  an  Associated 
Press  story  from  Detroit  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  East  St.  Louit 
(HI.)  Journal  on  Nov.  29  de¬ 
scribing  how  an  undertaker 
found  a  drunk  sleeping  in  one 
of  his  caskets.  As  published  in 
the  Journal,  the  story  read  .  .  . 
“he  had  been  drinking  and 
SHOUEHOW  got  into  the  under¬ 
taking  establldunent” 

AT  THE  recent  convention  of 

the  Ohio  Newspapm  Women’s 
Association,  David  W.  Bowman, 
veteran  telemph  editor  of  the 
Cineinnati  TVmes-Star,  submitted 
a  list  of  advertising  slogans,  as 
related  to  modem  Journalism. 

Padcard  Motors:  ASK  THE 
MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE— Wife 
who  Just  loves  to  write. 

IVORY  SOAP:  IT  FLOATS— 
Night-side  compositor. 

Chesterfield;  THEY  SATISFY 
— Assignments  involving  over¬ 
time  pay. 

Lifesaver;  CANDY  MINT 
WITH  THE  HOLE — ^Expense  ac¬ 
count. 

Woodbury  Facial  Soap:  THE 
SKIN  YOU  LOVE  TO  TOUCH— 
Frogskins  in  pay  envelope. 

Maxwell  House  Coffee:  GOOD 
TO  THE  LAST  DROP— Yule 
gifts  from  press-agents. 

Juicy  Fruit  Gum;  The  Flavor 
Lasts— The  morning  after  the 
ofBce  party. 

Carnation  Milk:  FROM  CON¬ 
TENTED  COWS  —  Notices  of 
Garden  Club  meetings. 

Palmolive  Soap:  THAT 
SCHOOL  GIRL  COBIFLEXION 
— ^Bobby-sox  column. 

Heinz  Foods:  FIFTY-SEVEN 
VARIETIES — Directors  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint:  COV¬ 
ERS  THE  WORLD— Cub  re¬ 
porter’s  idea  of  himself. 

Ivory  Soap:  NINETY-NINE, 
44/100  PER  CENT  PURE— 
Church  page. 

Fisk  Tires:  TIME  TO  RE¬ 
TIRE — ^When  you  handle  “Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor.” 

Bon  Am  1  :  HASN’T 
SCRATCHED  YET— New  mem¬ 
bers  of  Newspaperwomen. 

Pear’s  Soap:  HE  WONT  BE 
HAPPY  TILL  HE  GETS  IT— 
Publicity-hound. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser:  IT 
CHASES  DIRT — Gossip  column, 

Victor  Phonograph;  HIS  MAS¬ 
TER’S  VOICE — ^The  Senator’s  in 
town. 

Grapenuts;  THERE’S  A  REA¬ 
SON— Navy  League  pictures  for 
society  lead. 

Castoria:  BABIES  CRY  FOR 
IT — Complete  text  of  nominee’s 
address. 

Tuxedo  Tobacco:  YOUR  NOSE 
KNOWS — Office  politics. 

a 

Mcnitime  PRO  Quits 

WasRiifaTOK  —  Robert  W. 
Straus,  director  of  pubUc  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  has  resigned  to  re-enter 
private  business.  Straus  has 
been  in  government  service  six 
years,  b^inning  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission. 


BORLtNGi 


SOUTH  JERSEY 

a  market  within  a  marketl 


The  trading  irei  comprised  of  Camden,  Buriingfon,  Gioucester  and 
Saiem  counties  in  New  Jersey  b  a  big  frog  in  a  big  pond  .  .  . 
America's  3rd  marketl  It  contains  a  community-centered  population 
of  nearly  a  half  million  residenb  with  an  etfective  buying  income  of 
$496,315,000.* 

Thb  rich  market  b  dominated  by  the  Camden  Courier-Post ...  the 
only  newspaper  that  gives  complete  coverage  of  local  Camden  and 
South  Jersey  news. 

And  because  people  are  vitally  interested  In  things  and  evenb  close 
at  hand,  the  Courier-Post  b  the  reading  choice  of  2  out  of  every  3 
Camden-area  families  and  lb  circulation  in  Camden  County  ...  the 
most  densely  populated  area  in  South  Jersey  .  .  .  b  MORE  THAN 
AU  THE  PHIUDELPHIA  DAILIES  COMBINEDI 


No  wonder  that  In  1943  (before  newsprint  rationing)  and  again  in 
1944  and  in  1945,  the  Courier-Post  carried  more  general  display 
advertising  than  appeared  in  such  leading  metropolitan  dailies  as  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  Chicago  Sun,  Detroit  Free-Press,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.t 

*  $oUb  Manag«fn«nt  Svrv«y  of  Ruylng  Powor  1946  fModio  Rocordt 


For  o  comproftontfv#  ana!ytts  of  nowtpopor  eovorog#  tn  fAo 
Philadelphia  trading  area,  write  the  Advertising  Department,  Camden 
Cawier-Pest,  Camden,  N.  J.  far  a  copy  of  Three  Star  Market. 


CAMDEN  COURIER-POST 

REACHES  I  OUT  OF  7  HOMES  IN  PROSPEROUS  CAMDEN  COUNTY  I 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY 

Ntliemd  AJrtrthmt  Ktprtstnwhes 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  CLEVELAND 
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«“«  "^^Ule  the  1  die  Pacific  to  ^ 

better  app^  .  -ountryatde  t*®®  i  better  impre*' 
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Johnston 


Chicago  —  Effective  Feb.  1. 
1947,  the  Chicago  Sun  will 
grant  a  2%  cash  discount  to  all 
general  advertisers  for  payment 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  the 
month  following  publication  of 
ads,  with  a  rate  increase  of 
five  cents  a  line. 

The  Sun’s  open  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  is  being  increased, 
effective  Feb.  1,  from  53  to  58 
cents  a  line  daily,  and  from  60 
to  65  cents  a  line  Sunday.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  rate  card 
are  contract  rates  for  general 
advertisers,  offering  2,464  lines 
at  56  cents  a  line  daily,  and 
63  cents  a  line  Sunday,  together 
with  a  10,000  line  rate  of  54 
cents  daily  and  61  cents  Sunday. 

In  announcing  the  rate  ad¬ 
justments  and  cash  discount, 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  Sun  adver¬ 
tising  director,  pointed  to  in¬ 
creased  newsprint  prices  and 
higher  production  costs.  “On 
August  1,  1946,  tte  price  of  the 

- -p- -  dally  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun 

magazine,  was  raised  to  five  cents  per 
r  picture  copy,”  stated  Knott. 

“Our  readers  are  now  paying 
“  68.7%  more  for  their  dally 

newspaper  than  they  did  in 
However,  the  consider- 
able  overall  advance  in  produc- 
tlon  costs  compels  us  to  ask  our 
tcincations  advertisers  to  share  a  small  part 
of  the  increase.” 


Inauguration  of  the  prizes  was 
announced  a  year  ago  at  the 
fourth  anniversary  party.  Hie 
awards  follow: 

Cosh  Awards  to  Wfameis 
$SM  to  FreSericfc  Koh.  <rf  the  Sim'S 
Lomfap  Btireaa.  in  tlie  field  of  foreisB 
MW*.  Ttw  jodm  telected  Kah  on  vm 
boti*  of  0  nttiwwr  of  outstanding,  ex* 
clttsise  atorie*,  portkaUrijr  Iii*  dispatch 
saxiiBarmnf  coapleteljr  and  aecnrat^ 
the  results  of  the  B7nies*MolotoT-Besiii 
■***t**C  in  Moscow  cabled  from  London 
Decemoer  26.  1945.  Wire  sendee  eon* 
finned  the  contents  of  Mr.  Knh’s  story 
twenty-four  hours  later. 

$500  to  John  McGrath,  of  the  local 
edito^  outstanding  work  fVnna  NfrmAel 

on  the  school  board  story  which  resulted.  WCXIIIOQ  V^IUel 

at  least  fa  partial  yicl^  for  the  Sun’s  ^  -  -  - 

dcMod  for  an  imrroMd  School  Board 
and  an  tnprored  sdiool  system. 

$250  eadi  to  Griffing  Bancroft  and 
Tbonus  F.  Re^ds.  of  the  Son’s  Wash¬ 
ington*  Borno.wlm  split  the  $500  award 
oWered  in  the  field  of  reporting  national 
•naira.  Banmft’s  award  wan  for  his 
s^cs  of  artides  on  scandals  in  war 
time  shipping.  Reynolds’  award  was 
for  jk  number  of  outstanding,  exclusiru 
stones  including  one  dated  Dec.  7, 

1W5.  which  rerealed  for  t^  first  tinu 
the  terms  of  the  British  3^  bniion  del* 

®f  March  4  and  8, 

1M6.  (fnm  the  Presidential  train)  dis* 
clMing  that  Churchill  sras  going  to 
IT?®*. roor’  and  second  "’that 
Ch^jchdl  led  Truman  down  the  garden 
KVl  ;  and  .  his  story  of  January  24, 

1946.  exduMirely  rerealifm  the  pl^ns  M 
the.  Army  and  MiTiite  House  for  the 
Bikini  Atomic  tests. 

Photogrophnn  Splil  Award 
$125  each  to  John  Mendicino  and 
Mann,  of  the  Sun’s  photoim^lc 
suff.  wjto  split  the  $250  award  offered 
m  the  fidd  of  lUnstintion.  Moifidno’o 
award  wa^s  for  an  exetnsiee  spot  news 
the, collapse  of  Mrs.  Gernre 
en^s  following  the  court  room  sen- 
lacing  of  her  son  WHliam.  in  the 
Degnan  nrarder  case.  Mann’s  award 
exceptional  feature  picture 
entitled.  Easter  Parade.” 

$250  to  Jack  Lambert,  editorial  car- 
toimist,  for  his  unusual  day  model  edi- 
*97*!  President  Truman  en¬ 

titled.  -^at  next?”,  and  published 
on  Serember  23,  1946. 

$250  to  Robert  LsKh,  chief  editorial 
wnter,  for  the  best  idea  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Lasch’s  award  is  for  suggesting  the 
Voter  s  Guide”  supplement  which  was 
published  on  October  29.  1946. 

Hdnorobln  MnnHont 
The  board  of  judges  also  rec¬ 
ommended  a  number  of  honor¬ 
able  mentions,  as  follows: 

f *»  the  fi^  of  foreign  news  reporting, 

Alexandw  Kendrick  for  his  corerage  of 
tM,  Pans  Peace  Conference  and  Vir- 

Snia  Pwwett  for  her  excellent  work  in 
uenos  Aires. 

J®  of  loc**!  reporting,  to 

Julius  Klein,  for  his  able  reporting  on 
railroad  rMciveTshin  scandals  and  Max 
SjWderby  for  ms  fine  srork  in  covering 


CUTTING  SDN'S  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

MonhoU  FtoM  (loll).  CUeoge  Sun  pobliahar  and  oditer.  and  Ua 
ManhoU.  b.  cnl  bWlidaT  cak*  on  fifth  annivonory  oi  Chicago  d 


Buffalo's  largestJchdtn  of 
thedtffrs,  with  thrfeo'jRrst- 
run  and  eight  neigl^dr:- 
h6"d|l;  houses,  plowed 
of  its  1945  ddi, 
vertising  lineage  in  the 
Courier-Express. 

You'll  find  that  it's  equal¬ 
ly  good  "box  office"  for 
you  to  remenober  that  in 
Buffalo 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

New  York  authorities  have 
their  hands  full  arresting 
United  Nations  delegates  for 
speeding.  One  tiling  we  can¬ 
not  put  up  with  is  having  our 
guests  behave  like  Americans, 
a  a  a 

Southern  leaders  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  means  of  warding 
off  a  threatened  cotton  sur¬ 
plus.  It  might  be  worth  their 
while  to  consider  having  some 
of  it  put  into  men’s  shirts. 

New  Deal  leaders  have  re¬ 
jected  the  idea  of  a  third 
partly  in  1948.  In  fact,  they’ll 
feel  pretty  lucky  if  they  have 


COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 


SERVICE 

HIOHfST  OUAIITY  WO«K 
BY  SPECIAIISTS 

for  Oatoili  Writ* 

MicriPhitaSerriciBfirMii 

4*14  Pr*apa«  Cltoiato**  *.  O. 


You  Need  the 


Griddeis  Feted 

Minneapolis  —  Minnesota’s 
high  school  football  heroes  were 
guests  of  the  MinneapoUs  Tri¬ 
bune’s  annual  all-state  high 
school  football  party  Dec.  7. 


a  second  party. 
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GREETINGS,  FRIENDS 

(With  apologies  to  F.  S. . .  and  aur  caHeague,  the  N-Y-er) 


T lough  you  may  think  that  forty-six 
Has  done  the  minimum  to  fix 
The  shortages  and  such  that  plague  you 
"Time  Out”,  for  Christmas,  Sirs,  we  beg  you! 
Though  Peace  is  still  a  bit  capricious 
Leave  us  exchange  the  Season’s  Wishes. 

PtT  ex. . .  to  B.  B.  D.  &  O., 

Procter  &  Gamble,  Texaco 

To  Roses  (Four)  and  Feathers  (Three) 

A  holly  wreath,  a  well-trimmed  tree! 

To  Ivory  Soap  and  Lever  Brothers 
A  Happy  New  Year  and  many  others. 

To  J.  Walter  Thompson,  N.  W.  Ayer 
A  forty-seven  free  from  care! 

For  the  Readers’  D.  and  the  S.  E.  Post 
Let  carols  ring  from  coast  to  coast! 

To  White  Rock,  Pepsi  and  Coca  Cola, 

Cashmere  Bouquet,  and  Motorola, 

Admiral,  Emerson,  and  Philco 
May  Santa  answer  ‘‘Roger . . .  Wilco!” 

For  Chrysler  and  for  General  Motors 
Consider  us  among  your  rooters. 

The  same  to  Ford  and  Studebaker 
And  every  other  motor  maker. 

We  love  your  cars  (and  we’d  love  to  have  one!) 
And  here’s  to  you  . .  Chen  Yu  and  Revlon! 

To  Douglas,  Florsheim  and  Regal  Shoe 
Here’s  wishing  luck  (and  leather!)  to  you! 

To  Colgate,  Pepsodent,  Dr.  Lyons 
To  all  the  gang  at  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan’s, 

To  Hiram  Walker  and  William  Penn, 

God  rest  ye  merry  Gentlemen! 

To  Lifebuoy,  Halo,  Fitch  and  Swan 
God  bless  the  bed  that  you  lie  onl 
A  great  big  Yule  log  gaily  toss  on 
For  Hanley,  Ballantine  and  Dawson. 

And  a  very  Merry  Christmas  . . .  natch! 

For  the  C  A  O,  and  the  famoua  Atch- 
eson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe, 

For  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  BAA., 

For  the  Penney,  Seaboard  and  Union  Pacific 
May  your  holiday  traffic  be  truly  terrific! 


And  sincerest  wishes  be  engraven 
For  Chicago  North  Western,  and  New  HaveiL 
The  ‘‘top  of  the  season’s"  a  lutural,  of  course. 
For  Lea  A  Perrin,  and  A-1  Sauce, 

For  Gulden’s  Mustard  and  Worcester  Salt 
For  Brill . . .  and  Cocoas  (Bfarsh  and  Malt). 
Good  things  to  eat . . .  good  wishes,  too 
For  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  Gorton-Pew 
’Diree  rousing  cheers  for  College  Inn, 

TTie  same  for  Mayflower  Margerine 

And  a  fine,  resounding  clap  of  hands 

For  Campbell,  Heinx,  and  Matchless  Brands. 

To  Planters  Peanuts,  and  Sunkist  fruit 
Bonne  Sant^. . .  and  good  luck,  to  boot! 

H.  Hubbard  Ayer  and  Fiances  Denney, 

Esso,  Socony,  Calso,  Jenney, 

Daggett  A  Ramsdell,  Dorothy  Gray, 

Johnson  A  Johnson,  One-a-Day, 

To  Fresh  and  Arrid,  Ponds  and  Mom 
Your  every  wish  come  true . . .  then  some! 

To  planes  that  use  our  Logan  Airport 
American  Airlines,  and  ditto  Export, 

United,  Elastem,  TWA, 

A  real  high-flying  holiday! 

Including  Northeast  and  Pan  Am! 

And  hi!  there.  Young  A  Rubicam, 

Brillo,  Carbons,  Lux,  Oakite, 

May  Old  St.  Nicholas  treat  you  right. 

Grace  lines.  United  States,  Cunard, 

Luckenbach  . . .  high  in  our  regard 
May  you  remain.  You,  too,  Soapine, 

Supersuds,  Tintex,  BAM  (bean) 

Hudnut,  and  Cpty,  Kirkman’s  Soap. 

(This  list  sure  covers  lots  of  scope! 

And  iL  perchance,  we  leave  out  some 
We’d  like  to  see  you  rhyme,  by  gum. 

All  of  the  names  we  should  indudel 
Honest! ...  we  don’t  mean  to  be  rude!) 

To  Pillsbury,  Vicks,  Prince  Macaroni 
Good  wishes  without  “globaloncy” 

May  aU  ot  you  cut  a  well-tamed  caper 
With  the  blessings  of  Boston’s  best«ead  paper! 


The  Boston  Olobo 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
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Now...thelIICAL  SALES! 


the  mCAL  NEWSPAPER 


into  a  NATIONAL! 


Now ...  for  the  first  time . . .  you  can  buy  black* 
and-white,  run-of-paper,  weekday  and  Sunday 
newspaper  space  in  a  national  or  sectional  pack* 
age.  Now . . .  with  one  order  and  one  bill . . .  you 
can  cash  in  nationally  on  the  local  selling  power 
of  the  local  newspaper. 

That’s  one  of  the  big  advantages  A.N.A.N. 
offers  you.  Here  are  some  others; 


and  81%  of  urban  population  are  concentrated. 


COUNTY*BY*COUNTY  MARKET  AND 
MEDIA  DATA  compiled  within  48  hours  to 
meet  individual  needs . . .  and  without  charge  to 
prospective  advertisers. 


DISCOUNTS  FOR  VOLUME  AND  FRE¬ 
QUENCY  _ making  an  economical  medium 

still  more  economical. 


THE  LARGEST  DAILY  AUDIENCE  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  package. 

A  CHOICE  OF  MARKETS  ...  on  a  national 
or  sectional  basis. 


ORIGINAL  RESEARCH.  Objective  studies  to 
help  make  your  advertising  more  productive. 


INTENSIVE  COVERAGE  of  the  318  “profit” 
counties  in  which  72%  of  the  nation’s  retail  sales 


These  are  advantages  that  will  serve  you  well 
in  the  competitive  days  ahead.  For  full  details  on 
what  the  A.N.A.N.  can  do  for  you,  get  in  touch 
with  our  nearest  office. 


A-NA-N- 

American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 

220  East  42nd  $tr««l 
TrI.  mu  7-7177 


CHICAOO 

6  Norfh  Michigan  Avami* 
Tal.  Slal*  2944 


■  DITOR  A  rURLISHIR  for  D«e«aib«r  14.  1V4« 


8[FFECTiVENES8  of 

Unas  been  hamesseil 


3^  id  tAe,ytmertca/nKA^wdfdaper,^^id^^ 

12,000,000  daily  circulation,  15,000,000  Sunday  circulation  . . . 
and  morn  imwtpapwt  coming 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
BALTIMORE  SUN 

BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  AGE-HERALD 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
BOSTON  HERALD  TRAVELER 
CHARLOHE  OBSERVER 
CHATTANOOGA  NEWS-FREE  PRESS 
TIMES 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
ONCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DAYTON  NEWS 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 
FRESNO  BEE 
HARTFORD  COURANT 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
AND  TIMES 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  AND  TRIBUNE 
NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
STATES 

NEW  YORK  NEWS 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 
NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 


PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
AND  SUNDAY  JOURNAL 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
SALT  LAKE  QTY  TRIBUNE 
AND  TELEGRAM 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  NEWS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEAHLE  TIMES 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
AND  CHRONiaE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
TOLEDO  BLADE  A  SUNDAY  TIMES 
WASHINGTON  STAR 
WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  A  GAZETTE 
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COST  OF  A  STRIKE 

***®  *“lW«men 
to  .bout  on  the  picket  lines  out- 
^e  ^  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  cSn- 
«i«»  Courier-Poet. 

leaner  lasted  12  weeks.  A  man 
^  brackets  earning  »70  per 
yy  wuld  have  received  |840  In  pay 
that  time,  not  to  menUon  what  he 
might  have  earned  in  overtime.  Under  the 
•r;^nt  settling  the  ^he  ^ 

?oi»  than  Imd  been  previously 
ottered  by  management.  At  his  new  ^ 

**  *•“*  “  weelS!! 

nwre  Hian  a  year  and  a  half— to  cam  back 
*^1**5^.*®**  ‘•“rtng  the  walkout 

“**  has  been  in 
we^.  A  man  who  ordinarily 
wotSltarm 
tbe  interim.  Sx9- 
^ed  this  weekend  ^ 
^  repo^  received  tbe  same  increase  as 
the^  in  Califomla.  It  would^S^ 

K  “*■  o^ost  a  fuU  year,  to  earn 

b^  what  he  had  lost  In  bve  weeks. 

“PP^y  *“  approximate 
*e™  to  strikers  In  other  bnwie^ 

***“  avoided  as 

Offered  to  mbltrate  prior  to 

wh^n*^*  "Vone  anything 

to  the  losses  InmlvSto 
?*'*^Per  workers  particu- 
bitelUgence  to 
tbe  less  costly 
procedure  of  conUnued 
*ahiing  or  impartial  arbitration. 


edit  )RIAL 


And  if  J,  luye  not  been  faithfni  in  thu 
which  it  another  manV  who  >h?l  ^  - 
that  which  it  yonr  own?— St.  Luke.  ^  ll“" 


“SSEMINATION 

committee  of  the  Amer- 
DoinM  Newspaper  Editors  ap- 

k  ^  «UMemlnaUon 

Of  nwa  by  our  government  has  made  ita 
rejmrt  to  the  ASNE  board  of  directors  It 
m^es  two  notable  conclusions. 

the  ‘®  “  '“dorsement  of 

the  State  Department’s  maintenance  of 
““  libraries  abroad,  the  distrib^ 
^^  documentary  material  through  em- 

M  for  toe  actual  worldwide  news  broad- 
mi^f  V*®  ®*“le  Department  toe  com- 
ml^  concludes:  “Your  committee  recog- 

*“*‘"*“‘  *“  dovemment 
“™«nlMUon  of  news  and  suggests  that 

^^aMn‘t^‘  «  special  ^JSSwefto 

"vie^t  totervals  toe  work  of  toe  State 
pepmbnent  agency  and  to  m.i,^  j*. 
in*«  evallable  to  toe  membw^S*.” 

is  not  an  endorsement  of  govern- 
^n^bnmd^.  A  maJorit^cSISli 

cM^t^  members  believe  toe  job  of 
'i®"“  be  left  to  the  p^ 
Tirt*  jervlces  but  they  realize  thtf  13 
^  als^s  possible,  either  practically  or 
■economically,  in  all  nart. 

2*oto**  *’* but  in  toe 

^  er  metoods  the  government  should 

»u*festlon  is  that  toe 
^e^  ®f  Editors  should  keep  an  eye  on 
^nxuicasting  to  gumd ‘^agabS  S 


WE'RE  SKEPTICAL 

n*  I^  BEEN  reported  that  Soviet  For- 
Molotov  assured  Secie- 
*•“*  I**®  PWM.  IPclud- 
“"■**P«“dents,  would  re¬ 
vive  the  same  freedoms  and  facilities  for 
mverage  ^  the  next  meeting  of  Big  Four 
f®*'*}^  “^fl*t«r»  In  Moscow  as  it  has  en- 
This  is  said 
®“*  “*  conditions 

the  lS^p*?tJi““ 

«„**i!*  “  indication  of  cooperation 

flHiiS,®  ^  ®*  *‘’®  Russians,  and  it  is  only 

1*“  Ibe  same  privileges 

of  ^«^***«I“‘*  *’”**  representatives 

of  other  nations  as  toe  Russian  envoys  and 
corrodents  have  received  elsewhere 
But  we  will  beUeve  it  vdien  we  see  it! 

A  coHH)!^  about  face  in  Kusslan  policy 
twT*'!!?:.  **  ^  •*“*  *°r  to^aS 

*  question  all  correspon- 
foreign  press  or  radio  organi- 
*®  “®‘  1"**  *°se  whom 

Mo^w  unobjectionable.’’  A  com- 

boIm  ®*  eePsnrshlp  on  out- 

goit^  dispatches  is  required  as  well  as 
freedom  for  incoming  news  of  all  kinds 
from  aU  p^  of  toe  world  to  keep  toe 
diplomats  of  other  nations  In- 
opinion  elsewhere, 
“““etblng  new  for  Moscow. 

installation  of  more 
^slcal  facilities  for  press  and 
radio  in  Moscow— more  cable,  wireless 
telqjhone  and  radio  diannels  in  order  to 
tor’s  “  g-enter  volume  Tma 

than  has  ever  come  out  of  toat  city 

to  M^^  *®'‘  «»"*®Pon<lente 

to  Mo^^  freed®m  to  talk  with  whom 

to^lkiT*^’  ■^‘**““*  danger  of  reprisals 
^to^tive  natives,  will  also  be  an  Inno- 

Molotov  realized  all  the 
^r  to  ^  If  ao,  we  won- 

roHoTi  assurance  Out  his  com¬ 

rade  to  Moscow  will  back  him  up  And 
Russians  live  up  to  Molo- 
t^wmutotniMt  to  the  manner  we  have 
outitoed— to  what  quirk  of  party  line  rea- 
If®  ’®®  •'•debted  for  this  change  of 
foW  after  so  recently  witnessing  U  8 

Wto.”  i?^.?®®  ***®’  ®'®  suggest  to  Sir 
Byrnes  that  he  get  detailed  acroptance  of 
tow^idltions  for  free  press,  free  speech 
communications  at  the  BlgF^ 


UNION  LAWS 

the  UNH.A’TERAL  imposition  of  tmion 
rules  by  a  group  of  employes  upon 
jm  employer  is  in  for  its  first  real  test  to 
if®..®  •  Times  case  before  toe 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  Issue 
eventually  before  toe  courts, 
rae  Wagner  Act  requires  managements 
to  bargain  to  good  faith  with  representa- 
®*  !!i®^  employes  over  wages,  hours 
a^  worl^  conditions.  Unions,  and  to 
t^  case  toe  ITU,  contends  that  its  union 
laws  are  not  subject  to  negotiations.  They 
insist  such  laws,  which  dictate  some  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  to  many  cases  set  up 
featherbed  practices,  must  be  accepted  by 
management  without  question. 

In  a  system  which  has  made  collective 
bargaintog  mandatory  to  establish  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment,  by  agreement  be- 
«“Pfoyer.  there  is  no 
j^catlon  f®r  a  one-sided  imposition, 
eltoer  actual  or  attempted,  of  a  body  of 
rules  affecting  that  work. 

Union  rules  which  regulate  toe  behavior 
rfmeml^rs  within  toe  organization,  and 
4“*®.  “'■•“‘“tloMl  eetup.  come 
wi^  the  jurisdiction  of  toe  union  body 
^  sho^  not  concern  others.  But  union 
^es  which  require  or  prohibit  certain 
yf®?  ®'  ‘'r*®"*®”*®  between  members 
iliw^  ®“P  '*®"“  •*®  owOewed. 

CoUrotive  bargaining  should  be  on  toe 
local  level  between  toe  workers  and  toe 

to^Stowi'i,^  **1!?  *“®*®I  I®'  ">  employer 
to  wrktog  conditions  and  refuse 

to  negotiate  to®m  with  the  elected  repre- 
^tatives  of  his  employes,  then  It  is  also 
iU^al  for  a  group  of  employes  to  set  up 
toelr  own  working  conditions  attempting 

tLm  -f®  *‘**®I?,  ®“  ™®"«*ement  declaring 
toem  not  subject  to  negotiation.’’ 


betail  salesmen 

the  Biueau  of  Advertising  has  released 
a  valuable  handbook  for  retail  space 
Mleamen  to  familiarize  toem  with  toe  lan- 
Md  problems  of  retailing.  Written 
by  Clyde  BedeU  It  should  be  of  great  serv- 
ice  to  newswpers  and  toelr  sales  staffs. 

l..m°T®'i®’^’  ***®'^®  ®'*®  *“P0rtant  prob- 

facing  newspapers  In  their  retail 
staffs  which  Is  not  treated  in  toe  book  and 
about  which  little  is  said  or  printed.  ’That 
"  ®®®®®  *®*®s“»n  be  paid? 

ti.^l'';n^®“  “”***  ®  wonderful 

time  to  be  an  advertising  salesman.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  in  its  days  of  alchemy.’’ 

J^^®’  but  what  other  advantages  does  it 
offer?  We  heard  toe  other  day  a 

“®^  *®®  “““  ®‘  which 

‘  I«  to  150  per  week  for  its 

^flight  salesmen.  Of  course,  we  realize 
Mlarles  ®n  new^apers  are  governed 
l«*ely  by  toe  size  of  toe  paper,  toe  ^ 
“”**  prevailing  wages^ 
similar  work  in  toe  area.  But  aimarently 
^e  publlah®rs  who  found  advertising 
coming  in  over  toe  transom  during  the 
*®‘*’  “'®®  “ 

®'®  ®*  *“®  competition  for  the 
publishers  are  making 

Jilk  intelligently  to  their  customers,  and  if 
they  don’t  pay  enough  to  attract  those  men. 


*  ^***^******  for  Deeewber  14,  1*44 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


FOLSOM  MOORE,  publisher  of 

the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review, 
has  been  named  acting  diair- 
man  of  the  Arizona  menobers 
of  the  Associated  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Chabixs  a.  STAurm,  who 
retired  from  the  newspaper  bus¬ 
iness  when  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  and  Gazette  was  soid 
to  Eugeni  C.  Pulliam. 

F.  A.  MnxER,  president  and 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  South  Bend  commit¬ 
tee  working  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  300-foot  wide 
expressway  between  Oiicaga 
and  Detroit 

Edwabd  H.  Butlbb,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Newe,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  |he  Buffalo 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
for  the  coming  year. 

CoL.  John  R.  Riirmeyeb,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  public 
relations  commission  of  the 
the  American  Legion.  Col. 
Reitemeyer  is  a  former  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Courant. 

Ted  Dealey,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Newt, 
and  Lloyd  Gregory,  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post, 
were  guests  of  Gov.  Coke 
Stevenson  of  Texas  on  a  recent 
duck  hunting  party  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

E.  M.  PooLEY,  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Pott,  and 
W.  J.  Hooten,  editor  of  the  £1 
Paso  Times,  were  guests  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Mi¬ 
guel  Aleman  in  Mexico  City 
Dec.  1. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Selt-'ER  .‘^nent  Thanksgiving  Day 
In  El  Paso,  Tex.,  with  their 
son,  ChiESTER  E.  Seltzer,  who  is 
a  reporter  on  the  El  Paso  Her¬ 
ald-Post. 

Stanley  A.  Cook,  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Timet- 
Newt,  was  presented  with  a 
Meritorious  Service  Award  for 
“outstanding  service  in  the  1946- 
47  campaign  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Alamance  County.” 

Roy  N.  Emmett,  editor  of  the 
Cedartotvn  (Ga.)  Daily  Newt, 
resigned  as  president  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  at  Cedartown 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
newspaper  work. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
recently  was  presented  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Citizen’s  Award  of  1646. 
given  annually  by  Hartford 
Post  45,  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
in  recognition  of  outstanding 
leadership  in  interfaith  activ¬ 
ities. 


In  The  Business  Office 

THEODORE  F.  CHASE,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  ( Okla. )  Phoenix  and 
Timet  Democrat,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  advertising 


MUTUAL  RESPECT 

Saaieed  E.  Gerard,  oi  the  art  da> 
portment  of  Leaaea  &  Mtchell. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  and  au¬ 
thor  ei  “Hew  (Seed  la  Year  Taste.” 
studies  ”Hew  te  Run  Batter  Soles 
Ceatests.”  while  Zenn  Kouhnon. 
oruther  of  the  latter  heek  and  edu- 
eolieaal  direeter  ei  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  Carp.,  eyes  (Serard's  heek. 


managers’  department  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  association  at 
the  fall  meeting  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Chase,  who  served  as  vice 
chairman  last  year,  succeeds 
Mrs.  Marie  Lyons,  £1  Reno 
(Okla.)  American,  and  Dale 
Nease,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicfcosha  (Okla.)  Express, 
was  elected  vice  chairman  to 
succeed  Chase. 

Arden  X.  Pangborn,  business 
manager  of  the  Portland  (^e- 
gonian,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  director  for  Ore¬ 
gon  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Tourist  association. 

Paul  T.  Morgan,  advertising 
manager,  Camden  (Ark.)  Times, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Department 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  in  Little  Rock. 

A.  L.  Shuman  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram 
and  the  only  charter  member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Advertising 
Club  who  retains  his  member¬ 
ship,  was  among  the  past  pres¬ 
idents  honored  Dec.  4  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  of  the  club. 

J.  Richard  Irvin,  former  state 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle  and 
State  Tribune,  has  foined  the 
Carroll  (la.)  Times  Herald  as 
circulation  manager.  He  was 
with  the  Oes  Moines  Register 


and  Tribune  for  10  yeota. 

Warren  Chassberlain,  for  the 
last  eight  years  with  Ae  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  Advertising 
Manager  of  Cue  magazine. 

CbiARLEs  M.  Gunnison,  one¬ 
time  circulation  manager  of  the 
New  York  Mail,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  dnig  business  in 
Casper,  Wyo.,  has  moved  to  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  a 
year’s  rest. 

Allan  Franklin,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  American  Mercury  maga¬ 
zine. 

R.  Brandon  Marsh,  onetime 
assistant  director  of  market  re¬ 
search  for  Crowell-ColUer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  New  York,  has 
been  named  director  of  research 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

R  R.  Hubbard  of  the  dreula- 
tion  department,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard 
announced  the  birth  ot  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Nov.  27. 


bi  The  Efiitericd  Roome 


GEORGE  W.  EDMAN,  managing 
editor  of  tte  Pitte/leld  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  has 
received  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
for  meritorious  service  as  a  ci¬ 
vilian  employe  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch,  wi^e  in  the 
Mediterranean  TTieater  of  Oper¬ 
ations  during  tbe  war. 

Vernon  L.  Havener,  managing 
editor  of  the  Middletown  (O.) 
Newt-Journal,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Citizen,  succeeding  Frank 
R.  Myers,  state  editor. 

Sam  D.  Dickinson,  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  initiated  into  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  national  honorary  schol¬ 
astic  fraternity  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  TTie 
only  non-student  among  seven 
persons  initiated  at  the  time, 
Dickinson  was  honored  for  his 
writings  on  Arkansas  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  early  history  and  folklore. 

Jambs  J.  Strebig,  aviation  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  top 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Just  brimming  with  novel 
things  to  do,  "It’s  An  Idea!” 
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PQSONALS 

eoKttmud  from  poffo  40 

prize  in  «»""»!  contest  lor  evia- 
tion  writers  of  the  Transconti¬ 
nental  A  Western  Airlines,  Inc. 

M.  CiMVMLJam  of  the 
Mtw  York  Times  took  second 
prize  in  the  open  class  lor  news¬ 
papers,  while  Roantr  Momnsiaa 
ol  the  New  York  Sun,  Gam 
Dawbon  ol  the  liuliaa<q>olis 
ITews  and  Mb  AncBiaoH  ol 
the  Miami  Herald  tied  lor  third 
place.  In  the  division  lor  news¬ 
papers  with  a  circulation  of 
100,000  or  lower,  Albbbt  L 
PaiifCB,  aviation  editor  ol  the 
Hertford  (Conn.)  Times,  won 
that  place.  Nkk  Mosbr  ol  the 
Hsediag  (Pa.)  Sople  won  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Edcab  Bauman,  a  New 
Task  free  lance  aviation  writer, 
third. 

Lixitd  Gaacoav,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  and  sports  columnist,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post,  Dick  Fbxbmah, 
sports  editor,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Clamk  Nbalon,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Hie  Houston  IVcss,  and 
Bauca  lamcm,  uporta  editor 
of  flm  Poet,  asslrted  in  ae- 
leeUng  the  football  teams  sriiich 
trill  play  in  the  Oil  Bowl  in 


the  Texas  city  on  New  Year’s 
Day. 

W.  L.  McGnx,  professor  ol 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  Governor-elect 
Beaulord  Jester  ol  Texas. 

Lewis  S.  Younc,  former  city 
editor  ol  the  Los  Anpcics  Her¬ 
ald-Express,  has  been  named  ed¬ 
itor  ol  the  Burbank  (Calil.)  Val¬ 
ley  Journal,  semi-weekly. 

Hendbic  J.  Bubns,  former  ed¬ 
itor-in-chief  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  news  service  which 
led  Cirennan  and  Austrian  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  Letoitton  (Me.) 
5un-Joumal  and  the  Portland 
(Me)  Press-Herald. 

Eddie  Chabe,  former  worts 
writer  for  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  ol  the  Ke¬ 
waunee  (Wis.)  Star-Courier. 

Fbed  HuTcmNsaN,  former 
sports  editor  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  has  rejoined 
the  sports  department  of  those 
newspapers.  He  became  sports 
editor  during  the  war  but  re¬ 
signed  to  become  business  man- 

er  of  the  St  Paul  Hockey 


Canadian  Press,  Toronto  bureau, 
to  Join  the  news  stafi  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ottt)  Evening  Citizen. 
Thomas  C.  Thompson,  former 
financial  editor  ol  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  the  stafi  editor  ol  the 
Toronto  Pinancial  Post,  has 
Joined  the  news  stafi  ol  the  Eve¬ 
ning  (Citizen. 

filABGOT  Gatle,  former  stafi 
correspondent  in  the  Esther  Tuf¬ 
ty  News  bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  Joined  Lyn  Atha,  re¬ 
cently  with  Mlchad  Todd  Pro¬ 
ductions,  to  form  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  in  New  York  City, 
specializing  in  prepublication 
book  promotion. 

Sol  Sanders,  stafi  member  of 
the  Arlington  (Va.)  Day,  has 
Joined  the  stafi  ol  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Journal  as 
city  hall  and  federal  building 
reporter.  Gbace  Soutbabd  has 
Jomed  the  Journal  to  handle  the 
picture  page  and  mortuary  stor¬ 
ies.  John  MiCaiitht  hiu  re 
sumed  his  place  on  the  sports 
stafi,  alter  military  discharge. 

Chabixs  Whiten,  formerly  on 
the  stafi  of  the  Penticton  (B.  C) 
Herald,  is  now  editor  ol  the 
Hope  (B.  C.)  Standard,  a  weA- 
ly. 

Fbank  J.  Teahan,  desk  man 
on  the  Toronto  (Ont)  Star,  has 


/.  L.  Hobson  Heads 
St.  Croix  Co. 

Boston  —  John  L.  Hobson,  49, 
of  Swampscott,  Mass.,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer,  St  (^oix 
Paper  Co.,  Woodland,  Me.,  has 
bera  appointed  president  of  the 
company  to  succeed  bis  lather, 
the  late  Arthur  L.  Hobson. 

Mr.  Hobson  Joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  September,  1919,  alter 
returning  from  overseas  alter 
the  World  War.  In  1929  he 
was  made  treasurer  and  in 
1938  he  was  appointed  vicepres¬ 
ident,  retaining  the  treasurw’s 
position. 

During  World  War  U  he 
was  vice-chairman  and  later 
chairman  ol  the  OPA  advisory 
committee  to  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  vice-chairman 
ol  the  WPB  advisory  committee 
to  ffie  newsprint  industry. 


replacing  Frances  Toomxy,  re¬ 
sided. 

James  (Cap)  MoGovebn, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  attorney  and 
writer,  has  been  named  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  lor  the 
A^ona  Daily  Sun,  Flagstafi. 

Dick  Gordon,  formerly  ol  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Chi- 
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*Jn»ncii  to  (^amjon 

Lots  to  Kick  About; 
Stern  Let  Mule  Talk 


By  Charies  W.  Duke 

CAMDEN.  N.  J.  —  If  you  were 
■  newspaper  publisher  whose 
circulation  field  extended  as  far 
west  from 
Honolulu  into 
outpoMs  of  the 
Fadflc  Ooeanas 
ttut  same  Hono¬ 
lulu  lies  from 
New  Toife  and 
P  h  i  1  a  d  e  I  - 
phia,  you  might 
find  it  a  distinct 
advantage  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  one  of 
the  toughest  of 
all  wartime  as-  Stem 
signments  by 
writing  Imaginary  dialogues  be- 
tareen  an  Army  mule  and  a 
hardboiled  West  Point  colonel. 
Either  ttut  —  or  head  for 
a  psvdiopathic  ward! 

Sitting  at  the  publisher’s 
desk  of  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  young  David  Stem,  3d, 
better  known  as  Tommy  Stem, 
finds  a  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  “Francis”,  the  mule,  and 
his  old  job  as  editor  of  the 
we^ly  Army  publication,  Mid- 
poci/lcon,  and  its  successor,  the 
Pacific  ^tion  of  the  Start  & 
Stripes,  which  was  running  90,- 
000  circulation  at  V-J  Day. 

Over  this  drak  is  flowing  a 
mass  of  mail,  containing  criti¬ 
cism  of  "Tommy”  Stem's  newly 
published  book,  “Francis”,  with 
many  congratulatory  letters. 

There  is  an  affinity  between 
"Francis”  and  the  oid  wartime 
job  not  to  be  denied.  Styled  by 
one  literary  critic  “the  most 
engaging  animal  since  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Bull”,  Francis  is  the 
story  of  a  comic  mule  BIr.  Stem 
is  supposed  to  have  met  up  with 
in  Burma.  (The  book  is  pub- 
liAed  by  Farrar-Straus,  New 
York,  and  made  its  debut  late  in 
October).  Odd  part  of  it  is, 
the  youthfui  Stem  never  had 
the  slightest  association  with  a 
mule,  either  in  civilian  or  Army 
Ufe;  moreover,  he  never  was 
clo^  to  Bunaa  in  ali  his  life 
than  a  1,000  miles  or  more. 

Eepl  Him  Amused 

Francis,  the  talking  muie,  is 
depicted  humorousiy  in  the 
boidc  as  an  authority  on  logis¬ 
tics.  It  was  writing  about  Fran¬ 
cis —  and  planning  about  the 
mule's  future  —  ffiat  enabled 
Tommy  Stem  to  get  through  the 
toughest  assignment  in  his  life. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Pacific  area.  Stem  was  idling 
one  day  at  the  typewriter.  He 
eras  corpublisher  at  the  time 
with  Lt.  George  Chapiin,  from 
the  Greeaoille,  (S.  C.)  Pied 
mont,  of  the  Midpacifican,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  plant  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  selling  for  5c 
a  copy,  and  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  60,000  weekly. 

Army  regulations  forbade  of¬ 


ficers  writing  for  their  publica¬ 
tions,  such  work  being  alloted 
to  enlisted  men,  while  ofiScers 
took  over  such  roles  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  circulation  manager,  etc. 
With  the  old  yen  for  writing, 
young  Stem  knocked  out  some 
cmde  dialogue  between  an 
Army  mule  and  an  officer.  Hie 
boys  all  got  a  big  laugh  out  of 
it  and  told  Tommy  to  kegp  his 
typewriter  mule  alive. 

A  commercial  magazine  called 
Army-Navy  Review  printed 
some  of  &e  dialogue.  It  cir¬ 
culated.  Next  thing  Stern  knew 
he  had  an  order  from  Esquire 
magazine.  Truth  magazine  in 
Australia  was  next  to  take  it  up. 
Liberty  magazine  called  for 
more.  Likewise  the  syndicated 
service  known  as  Australasian. 
Stem  was  doing  a  regular  syn¬ 
dicate  business  on  the  side. 

In  April  1943  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  Army  as  a  buck  private. 
After  OCS  be  was  commissioned 
in  December  of  that  year  and 
assigned  to  detail  on  troop 
movements  in  the  Pentagon 
Building,  Washington.  Eager 
for  front  line,  he  asked  for 
transfer  to  ETO,  but  was  sent 
instead  to  the  Pacific.  Upon 
learning  that  he  was  the  son 
of  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  the 
Army  promptly  designated  the 
younger  Stem  as  co-officer  with 
Chaplin  in  charge  of  the  Mid¬ 
pacifican. 

All  salaries  were  paid  by 
Uncle  Sam,  but  the  paper  had 
to  make  enough  through  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  pay  printing 
and  distribution  costs.  Even¬ 
tually  it  finished  with  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  of  $17,000. 

Search  for  Eqwpment 

In  April  1945  came  the  Army's 
decision  to  expand  newspaper 
facilities  throughout  the  Pacific 
area  by  getting  out  a  daily  to 
be  called  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
of  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  the 
main  plant  in  Honolulu,  it  was 
plann^  to  open  separate  print¬ 
ing  establishments,  one  in  Sai¬ 
pan.  another  in  Okinawa.  Stern 
was  ordered  back  to  the  main¬ 
land  to  round  up  and  have  for¬ 
warded  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  He  contacted  the  West 
Coast  Mechanical  Conference  in 
California  and  ei^isted  aid  in 
working  up  a  tabfc  of  required 
equipment.  The  table  was  70 
>  pages  long — and  single-spaced! 

Originally  he  had  been  told  he 
could  spend  $400,000.  This  even¬ 
tually  was  cut  down  to  $90,000. 
Orders  to  countermand  orders 
criss-crossed  each  other.  Six 
months  supplies  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  initial  orders.  ']%en 
the  Army  came  down  to  one 
contemplated  plant  instead  of 
two. 

Finally  came  V-J  Day  and 
the  termination  of  hostilities 


with  Japan — ^juat  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  day  Stem  was  to 
fly  back  to  Honolulu.  All  of  his 
arduous  labors  had  been  virtual¬ 
ly  in  vain. 

Stem  was  fortified  for  the 
sudden  termination  of  his 
well-laid  plans:  he  mought 
about  Francis  the  Mule,  and  sat 
himself  down  to  have  a  real 
hearty  series  of  belly-laughs. 

But  something  grew  out  of 
that  mid  •  Pacific  journalistic 
series  of  ventures  more  tangible 
than  a  fictional  Army  mule. 
Every  one  of  those  pals  closely 
associated  with  Stem  in  Mid¬ 
pacifican  and  Stars  &  Stripes 
days  is  with  him  today  on  the 
Cs^en  Courier-Ppst. 

George  Chaplin  was  named 
Tnanaging  I  editor  recently  when 
Frank  Ryan,  veteran  Camden 
newspaperman,  was  elevated  to 
the  title  of  editor.  Chaplin  was 
a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in 
1940  before  going  to  war. 

Joel  Irwin  had  done  newspa¬ 
per  work  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  Hew  York  Evening 
Sun  and  the  Hew  York  Joumal- 
American,  mostly  in  promotion 
roles,  before  going  to  war.  Now 
he  is  the  first  formal  promotion 
manager  in  the  history  of  the 
Camden  Courier-Post  and  doing 
a  fine  job.  With  these  “Three 
Musketeers”  is  another  mid- 
Pacific  pal,  Earl  Mazo,  formerly 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Hews, 
and  now  the  Courier-Post’s  lead- 
ihg  editorial  writer. 

Trained  in  loumalism 

David  (Tommy)  Stem,  3d, 
was  brought  up  by  his  father 
to  know  every  angle  of  the 
newspaper  game.  While  still  in 
college  he  started  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Stern  papers  in  Camden. 
He  had  two  years  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  and  then 
three  years  at  Harvard  until 
graduation.  Two  of  those  vaca¬ 
tion  spmmers  he  spent  at 
straight  reporting  and  feature 
writing  on  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Out  of  Harvard  he  was  made 
a  dramatic  critic  on  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  writing  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Stirling.  At  nights  he 
took  in  shows  and  wrote  criti¬ 
cisms:  by  day  he  was  a  classified 
advertising  solicitor.  Later  he 
was  appointed  assistant  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  then  controller. 
He  hpd  a  year  and  a  half  at 
editorial  writing  and  then  was 
appointed  promotion  manager. 
Next  came  general  managership. 

When  J.  David  Stern  sold  the 
Hew  York  Evening  Post  and 
concentrated  on  publishing  the 
Record,  the  son  was  sent  over 
to  Camden  to  become  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Post,  which  job 
he  held  when  he  answered  the 
call  to  military  service. 

It  might  be  thought  staid  old 
"brass  hats"  in  the  Army,  and 
other  Washington  dignitaries 
heading  up  the  military,  might 
"take  umbrage”  at  an  old  Army 
mule  talking  back  to  a  hard- 
boiled  West  Point  colonel.  But 
here’s  the  ra  payoff  on  Fran¬ 
cis,  the  talking  mule  of  Tpmmy 
Stern's  new  book: 

U.  S.  Army  Special  Services 
have  just  ordered  20,000  copies 
of  "Francis''  in  pocket-size  edi¬ 
tions  for  distribution  among  our 
armed  forces  overseas! 


Dayton  Editors ' 
Win  School  Aid 
For  Teen' Page 

Dattoit,  O. — ^The  Dayton  Her¬ 
ald  has  combined  the  slanraage 
of  an  attractive,  youthfiU  re- 
porter,  two  col¬ 
umns  of  space 
once  weekly 
and  cooperating 
efforts  of  high 
school  faculty 
members  and 
pupils  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  teen  -  age 
feature. 

“Keen -Teens” 
is  the  name  of 
the  column, 
which  appears 
Battelle  each  Saturday 
in  the  Herald's 
Week  End  edition.  Included  are 
news  items  from  all  schools,  a 
calendar  of  events  for  teen-agers 
aiM  bright  sketches,  all  slanted 
for  the  "soda  set.”  Phyllis  Bat¬ 
telle,  not  too  many  years  away 
from  that  same  set,  is  teen-age 
editor. 

Before  the  feature  was  intro¬ 
duced,'  John  S.  Moore,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Gene  Moore,  city 
editor,  and  Miss  Battelle  called 
on  board  of  education  officials, 
all  high  school  principals  and 
journalism  teachers  and  student 
groups. 

All  the  schools  offered  to  co¬ 
operate,  so  at  least  one  day  a 
week  Miss  Battelle  visits  each  of 
them.  After  the  first  two  col¬ 
umns  appeared,  contributions 
began  arriving  by  mail  and  stu¬ 
dents  started  inquiring  of  their 
teachers  or  principals  when  Miss 
Battelle  would  call. 

When  some  60  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  students  went  to  the 
2(Hh  annual  convention  of  the 
Journalism  Association  of  Ohio 
Schools,  Miss  Battelle  rode  their 
special  train  to  Columbus.  From 
there  she  sent  back,  by  teletype, 
a  roecial  “Keen-Teens”  column. 

1710  “Keen-Ttens”  column,  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  group  and  conven¬ 
tion  headlines  were  carried  in  a 
special  nm  of  the  Herald’s  final 
edition  which  was  distributed 
that  same  night  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  dinner. 

The  teen-age  emphasis  is 
proving  popular,  or  as  Miss  Bat¬ 
telle  would  write  it,  "these  kids 
are  really  digging  me.” 

■ 

San  Antonio  Launches 
New  Civic  Ad  Drive 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^The  City 
Commission  has  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  to  two  local  advertising 
firms,  Claude  Aniol  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  and  Thomas  F.  Conroy, 
Inc.,  to  prepare  copy  for  San 
Antonio’s  civic  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  imder  direction  of  the 
municipal  advertising  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  earlier  this  year 
with  Arthur  E.  Biard  as 
chairman.  It  will  be  financed 
with  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  every 
$100  of  property  valuation.  An 
accumulation  of  $116,000  in  the 
advertising  fund  was  announced. 
The  immediate  program  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  about 
$75,000. 
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Hal  Boyle  (right).  Associated  Press  roving 
columnist  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
assignment  covering  50  countries  around  the 
world,  surveys  the  Antarctic  area  on  a  globe, 
with  Alton  Blakeslee  (left).  Blakeslee  is  off 
on  a  special  AP  assignment  w(th  the  Byrd 
expedition  as  Boyle  prepares  for  a  new  as¬ 
signment  which  will  take  him  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Supreme  Court  Gives 
FCC  a  Stronger  Club 


DESIGN  FOR  ST.  LOUIS  FM  STATION 

Conatniction  plans  ior  o  modsrn  broadcasting  building  (aboTs)  to 
houss  St  Louis'  first  sxclusiTO  firsquoncy  modulation  radio  station. 
KWGD,  hoTo  boon  complstsd  by  tho  St  Louis  Globs-Domoerot 
Publishing  Co.  Tho  station  will  bo  oroctod  on  a  plot  oi  ground 
diagonally  northwost  of  tho  Globo-Domocrot  plant 


By  Jgny  Wodker 

ALTHOUGH  s  constitutional  Is-  the  Hearst  interests  for  the 
sue  was  studiou^  avoided  by  Baltimore  wavelength.  The  Blue 
counsel,  the  Supreme  Court  de-  Book  was  particularly  harsh 
cislon  in  the  wOKO  case  this  on  WBAL.  .  —  j 

week  gave  legal  sustenance  to  A  recent  checkup  by  Bread¬ 
th  e  Federal  Communications  casting  magazine  on  stations’ 

Commission  "Blue  Book”  defln-  plans  for  programming  in  1947 
ing  the  public  service  responsi-  shows  a  decided  trend  to  fall 
bility  of  broadcast  licensees.  into  line  with  the  Blue  Book 
The  court,  voting  8  to  0,  said  design  for  public  service,  espe- 

the  FCC  has  full  power  to  deny  daily  in  the  matter  of  more 

a  renewal  of  license  to  the  Al-  news  a.nd  more  local  talent.  - - 

bany  N  Y  station  because  a  Whether  the  FCC  will  finally  ..v  .  i  i 

24%  stock  ownerdilp  by  Sam  revoke  WOKO’s  license  is  an-  may  stay  .here  for  a  long,  long  AMA  AppomtS 

Pickard  onetime  Federal  Radio  other  matter.  It  may  very  well  .  „  , , 

Commi^oner,  was  concealed  be,  the  court  pointed  out,  that  We  hope,  pid  Stanton,  that  EduCCttlOll  Committee 
for  12  years.  The  purpose,  ac-  this  station  has  established  such  Commission  idll  not  be  Formation  of  an  educational 
coiding  to  Justice  Robert  Jack-  a  standard  of  public  service  tooled  by  pie  in  the  s^— by  committee  of  the  American  Stor- 

aon^^s  "to  prevent  toe  facts  that  the  Commisiion  would  be  freams  of  new  systems  of  color  ketlng  Association  of  New  York 

™m  known  to  Pick-  Justified  in  considering  that  its  teaching  of  market- 

aid’s  Columbia  (Broadcasting  deception  was  not  a  matter  that  tog  into  closer  touch  with  toe 

System)  colleagues.”  For  many  affected  its  qualifications  to  than  $2, ^,000  in  color  commercial  practice  of  market- 

yLrs  W<5k(J  ^  a  CBS  afflli-  serve  toe  public.  television  development  in  the  ing  and  media"  is  announced  by 

was  a  V.OO  aim  ^  ^ j  a.  *'"'9  y®*'’®'  5“]  "2*  George  Howard  AUen,  AMA 

““  Profits  prepared  to  expend  further  sub-  president. 

Mom  nareiy  uMTsea  WOKO  is  typical  of  toe  radio  stantial  corporate  energies  in  Dr.  Robert  A.  Love,  director 

While  toe  TOmmissioners  bave  atatlons  which  popped  up  all  this  direction  should  toe  Com-  of  the  evening  and  extension 

oftTO  granted  life  to  a  rauio  the  country  little  more  mission  rule  adversely  upon  toe  division,  City  College  of  New 

station,  or  denied  it  for  va-  than  a  decade  ago.  Harold  E.  petition.  York,  has  been  named  chairman, 

rious  ai^  sundry  whims  or  rea-  smith,  an  engineer  who  oper-  ^Fot  week*,  toe  exponen’s  of  other  members  are  Ralph  S. 

sons,  toey  have  been  reluctant  gt^  g  "one-lung”  transmitter  black-and-white  television  have  Alexander,  professor  of  market- 

to  Kntence  a  going  concern  to  gtgp  jjt.  Beacon,  along  toe  Hud-  publicized  toe  signing  of  rum-  ing,  Columbia  University;  Dale 

death  by  revocaUon  of  license.  gg^  opportunity  in  Albany  erous  contracts  with  advertisers.  Houghton,  professor  of  market- 

Some  of  toe  KX;  members  tave  g^  g^t  up  there.  Before  long  and  this  was  expected  to  be  a  ing,  New  York  University,  and 

®*Pv^?Sr.*  .  "  ",®®"  he  also  had  WABY  and  the  major  point  in  arguments  for  Paul  Edwards,  Dean.  School  of 

authority  to  Impose  a  fatal  .  _  ..  .  ...  — -  ..  .t.  —  _  _  .  —  .  . 

alty  on  a  business  in 
thousands  of 
vested. 

So  toe  Commission,  striving 
for  obedlCTC®  to  its  code  M  of*  the  Albony 
public  sendee  has  threaten^  Weics,  became 
and  reprimanded,  and  it  has 


Pfl"  combination  effectively  wito-  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  Commerce,  Rutgers  University, 

j  11  «  stood  the  competition  of  the  so  that  the  video  art  may  con-  Each  committee  member  wUl 

dollars  are  In-  powerful  General  Electric  sta-  tlnue  ita  progress  and  get  on  head  up  a  unit  of  Instructors 

tlon,  WGY,  in  Schenectady.  ®  firm  financial  footing  for  the  and  professors  in  his  sphere. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  day  when  electronic  color  tele-  , 

.  Knickerbocker  vision  Is  ready. 

1  24%  share-  ,  ■ 

owner  in  wiOKO  and  toe  sta-  Powell  River  Co. 

♦?.*’  *i®“i  running  on  a  small  budget  •«  .  ip  . 

speeches  and  the  ,ocai  programming  while  Using  Tree  Barker 
(to^lsstons  o^  plugging  in  to  CBS  for  its  ma-  Vancouver,  B.  C.— The  Pow- 

cited  to  bolster  toe  Blue  Book  s  joj.  gervlce,  yielded  handsome  ell  Wver  Company  has  announ- 

S®^!-  returns.  ced  that  toe  first  hydraulic  tree  "^uhsldiarles 1^  toe 

“  merchants  barker  to  go  into  Deration  in  ^  of  J.  A*  Zum  MantatactS- 

**  .  ®™1  former  newspapermen  have  British  Columbia  will  be  Instal-  r-  5;,ig  pg  vTith  RFC 

♦he  ’Network  Cay  of  a  ^  g  ,or  WOKO’s  wave-  led  and  start  work  this  month.  o  ’low'  r«te?lo  Km 


Costello  Leaves  RFC 

Washington — William  C.  Cos¬ 
tello  has  resigned  as  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  toe  board  of  toe  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  from  offices  on  two 


‘“®  cnance  mieci  new  aoie  to  process  an  ine  wooa  re-  t_  vt.  work  he 

to^fto^we  n”tectaol5rical  qulred  fey  toe  compyiy’s  pulp  wlU  hive  offices  in  Washington 


owned  ^  Hearst  and  Gannett,  mately  10  per  cent  in' 'wood 
The  FCC  has  always  shown  a  consumption  per  ton  of  product 
certain  delight  in  creating  local  manufactured,  company  officials 
radio  competition  for  remote-  said. 


ownership  newspapers. 


objections  to  toe  granting  of  a 
license. 

Not  far  the  Courts 
Now,  in  toe  WOKO  Case,  toe 
court  states  unanimously: 

"It  is  toe  Commission,  not  toe 
courts,  which  must  be  satisfied  TgU's  Biaaest  Battle 
that  toe  pubUc  Interest  will  be 

served  by  reneiofng  toe  Ucense.”  TOT  MIAL  sh^own  batUe  on 
First  toe  court  gives  toe  Cwn-  ^  bla*-and-whlte  ver^  coIot 

mission  full  power  to  choose  television  was  on  this  week.  _  _ _  _  _ 

between  applicants,  on  toe  basis  Columbia  Broadcastlita  System  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic, 
of  proffrun  Aorvico,  And  thon  it  boforo  the  KCC  seeking  should  have  read  the  Eticyclo- 

specifies  that  a  substitution  of  conrmercial  stewards  for  color  pedio  Brtffanico. 

Judicial  for  administrative  dis-  television  In  toe  ultra  mgh 
cretion  is  tmwarranted  even  frequenclM;  ^If  a  dozen  other 
where  “H  may  hurt  and  it  may  ®1®  'were 

cause  loss."  lined  up  against  CBS. 

The  Ccenmlsslon  can  really  Arguing  that  now  is  toe  time 
get  tough  now.  If  It  cares.  In  to  act,  before  toe  public  has 
enforcing  the  Blue  Book  stand-  invest^  enormous  sums  in  re- 
ards.  Perhaps  toe  first  show  of  ceivers  for  black-and-white, 
its  legal  victory  will  come  in  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton 
toe  WBAL  renewal  hearing  opened  toe  case  with  toe  warn- 
when  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  ing  that  if  color  television  is 
S.  Allen,  as  applicants,  battle  sent  back  to  the  laboratory  it 

54 


and  in  Houston,  Tex. 


We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

A  transposition  of  lines  (E&P, 
Nov.  30,  pg.  42)  credited  toe 
Fourth  Annual  Book  of  toe  Year 
News  Photography  Contest  to 


GEORGE  H.  JASPERT 

Rmdie  Cemndtmnt 
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Mmai*teat  women’n  pages 
in  Chleago!  ... 


the  Feminine  Angle 
in  THE  SUN 


■  DITOR  A  PUILISH  IR  for  Decenber  14,  1944 


Transmissii 


Pictures,  Printing 
and  Writing  by  Telephone . . . 


Finch  Duplex  unit  transmits  and  receives  over  a  telephone  line  exact  facamiles  of  written 
or  printed  meesages,  as  well  as  drawings,  photographs,  signatures,  etc.  Authorized 
under  A.  T.  &  T.  Tariff  FCC  No.  156,  effective  May  4, 1946>  Considered  far  superior 
to  ordinary  teleprinting  apparatus  because  it  handles  many  more  words  per  minute, 
with  complete  infallible  accuracy  as  well  as  pictures  and  printed  composition. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

FINCH  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  •  10  B.  40ili  St,  N«w  York  16.  N.  T. 


mdi 

FINCH  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  •  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


■  DITOk  a  PUILISHEk  for  Dccambar  14,  1046 
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th*  rewrite  etaff,  Cincinnati  editorial  itaS,  Pittrtmrgh  Pren, 
DFRQTtNAT  d  Poet,  to  loin  the  Oiicago  bur-  and  Vbuia  H.  Hocxib,  in  Silver 

PCHSOMALS  „  Int^Uonal  News  Sew-  Sprlnss,  BM..  Dec.  4 

continued  from  pa0t  50  formerly  wes  with  the  Suginb  F.  Wixxiams  of  the 

~  Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau,  INS.  Joseph  W.  Hli^  organization. 
News  on  general  assignment,  CaABLTON  Wauacb,  bridge  ed-  Chicago  ptdrlic  relations  firm, 
and  Arwood  J.  Ruttenber  has  itor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-  and  Helen  Cablton,  former  so- 
been  named  to  the  Washington  Star,  has  been  named  pubUc  re-  ciety  editor,  Jacfeson  (Mich.) 
bureau  of  the  News.  lations  director  of  Station  Citizen  Patriot,  in  Indianapolis, 

OsBoaMB,  Onetime  WKBC,  owned  by  that  news-  Ind.,  recently, 
staffer  of  the  Son  Diepo  Trib-  paper.  Mas.  Jane  TBue  News,  report- 

unc-Sun,  has  Joined  the  Denver  Paul  B.  Mason,  former  cor-  er,  Denuer  Post,  and  Hans  H. 
bureau.  International  News  respondent  in  India  for  the  As-  Hagesceister  in  Denver,  Dec.  1. 
Service.  sodated  Press  and  previously  Crablbs  M.  Grant,  advertis- 

JoHN  Hartzell  of  the  Denver  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  bur^u  gglesman,  Detroit  Timet,  and 
bureatL  United  Press,  has  been  (A.  P.)  has  begun  woiit  as  to-  Arlene  Heiss,  conunercial  de- 
transferred  to  the  Houston,  Tex.,  formation  ^  e^torlal  s^tol-  partment.  Times,  r^tly. 
bureau:  wtrwA»n  T^wnt.  former-  ist  of  the  Ohio  River  Division,  p^r  Talbot,  society  reporter, 
ly  of  the  Now  Orleans  bureau.  United  States  Corps  of  En-  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Dale 
UJ>.,  has  been  asdgned  to  the  gineers.  Davib,  of  the  copy  desk.  Free 

Denver  bureau.  Joan  Hoel-  Weslet  E.  Robbins,  formerly  Press,  recently. 

SCBER  nas  been  transferred  from  with  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri-  Edith  Kennard,  classified  ad- 
Kanms  City  to  the  Denver  bur-  bune,  Earl  G.  Waters,  formerly  vertising  manager.  Upper  Darby 

eau  of  UJ>.  with  the  Sacramento  (CaUf.)  (Pa.)  News,  and  DAvm  Bbnb- 

Stanton  Fizner,  formerly  a  Union,  and  Chris  R.  Holsies  met  in  Upper  Daiby,  Nov.  23. 

reporter  with  the  DoHos  (Tex.)  ^ve  formed  Western  l^ws  to- _  ■ 

-  -  Morning  News,  Tyler  (Tex.)  17  U.  S.  NeWSPOPOIB 

bureau.  I  sup-  Couri^Times  and  the  United  California  capital  for  a  group  of 

pose  there’ll  be  a  starvation  press  in  Dallas  and  Jefferson  more  than  20  newqimpers.  DOrreCl  iTOlll  FOlCmCl 
I^od.  But  I  think  now  is  the  city.  Mo.,  has  been  named  pub-  Robert  Fahs,  London  corres-  WASHiNcrroN — ^The  State  De¬ 
tune  to  do  it,  because  TU  service  Ucity  assistant  in  Braniff  Inter-  pondent  for  the  United  Press  partment  has  been  informed  by 

papm  adth  local  newt  from  the  national  Airways  publicity  de-  and  Mrs.  Fahs  announced  the  the  Press,  ^blicatlons  and  The- 

capital,  and  there’s  more  news  partment.  birth  of  a  daughter  Nov.  28.  aters  Bureau  at  Warsaw  that 

Washington  for  O’PLAHERrv,  director  of  John  Pincetich  of  the  Mono-  Poland  has  barred  admission  of 

foreign  seTvice,  Chicago  lulu  (T.  H.)  Stor  Bulletin,  and  17  PoUA  lantpiage  n^vapm 

News,  will  relieve  George  Mrs.  Pincetich  announced  the  publis^  to  ^  United  StatM. 

ShJ  Weller,  Daily  News  correspon-  birth  of  twin  sons  recently.  action,  dated  Nov.  15,  Ustrf 

dentto  Londbn.  Weller  wiU  re-  clessent  C.  Costello,  execu-  newspa^s  1“ 

fm^  t®  *•**  United  States  on  tive  editor  of  the  Lowell  placed  on 

Awn»  leave,  and  OTlidierty  will  take  (Mass  )  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Costrllo  blacklist 

^^^flist  ^SS^  Ar^  announced  the  birth  of  a  daugh-  g^e  “D^^^s^ke^ 

pubuT  relations  officer  she  told  Jan^  to  June  ter  recently. _ _  the  oS^  reasoS^WM  S 

been  arriting  local  news  on  the  editorial  policy  of  opposition  to 

’^y"T&  She  had  Plunged  ^;ifiS"ed^^S‘3S“pS:  Wedding  Bells  the  curr^  Polish  regime.... 

uX  S:  ?u^n  S'a^’iWo  aoruSted“ffil  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTO.  dlpU. 

with  the  Big  Inch  and  Little  H^th  Service  in  Little  Rock.  matic  correspondent  for  the 
Inch  pipelines  or  the  political  Donald  Drake,  formerly  with  j^nited  Pr^  to  toidon,  mu 
struggles  for  river  and  harbor  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman,  has 

fiood  control — idl  from  the  point  joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland  o*  di*  LoMon  Staff  of  me  N^ 
of  view  of  how  they  are  going  to  Oregonian  as  police  reporter.  Brodacastog  Company,  to 

affect  the  gas  well  owner  in  Constance  Avzanx  McC^ueadie  England,  recently. 

Texas  or  the  farmer  in  Louisi-  has  returned  to  toe  editorial  Peter  Kalischer  of  toe  Tokyo 
ana.  department,  Oregonian,  to  edit  bureau.  United  Press,  and  Gloria 

From  Texas  herself,  she  is  me  “Home  of  me  Wedi”  tea-  Uemura  of  the  American  con- 
lining  up  Texas  papers  as  clients  tore  to  the  Sunday  farm  section,  sulate  in  Yokohama,  recently, 
yd  bas  already  me  Beaumont  William  B.  Curry,  formerly  Perry  Childs  Hill,  chief  of 
Enterprise,  where  me  Iteld  hM  of  the  Point  Pleasant  (W.  Va.)  toe  Madison,  Wls.,  bureau.  Mil- 
t  Daily  ReyMer,  has  joined  toe  waufcee  Sentinel,  and  Mary 

***?  reportorlal  staff  of  toe  Woynes-  Jane  Burnett  to  Evanston,  HI., 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier  Timet  and 
Telegraph. 

In  me  years  before  the  war, 
oil  was  b^uently  more  than  a 


Her  Burecni 
Will  Localize 
Capital  News 


.the  Che*'*' 

'  .-me*  »po'?* 

,the  U  na 

[iort  bC  the  moiunO 


local  story  to  Texas  wim  foreign 
government  agents  bidding  for 
oil  sales  and  me  money  to  “hot 
oil’’  attracting  all  sorts  of 
schemes.  Sarah  McClendon 
handled  toese  stories,  but  she 
didn’t  cover  women’s  stories  or 
write  from  toe  “woman’s  angle”. 

“Fm  a  product  of  a  small 
town  and  small  town  journal¬ 
ism.’’  declares  Sarah  proudly, 
“and  I  think  that’s  toe  best 
training  one  can  have,  eqiecially 
in  Washington  where  pe<q;>le  are 
so  abstract” 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


Where  you  can  find  radio  stations  listed  for  sale? 
Where  you  can  locate  toe  mechanical  equipment  that 
you  need? 

Where  a  first-class  newspaperman  can  find  an  opening 
to  the  field  of  radio? 

Where  publishers  and  agencies  can  find  experienced 
advertising  personnel? 

Where  you  can  obtain  maintenance  and  repair  service 
for  your  press? 


Sports  Conference 

Washington  —  Nationally 
known  sports  writers  for  news¬ 
papers  and  otoer  autoorities  in 
that  field  will  be  here  Dec.  16 
for  a  Justice  Department  con¬ 
ference  to  make  plans  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  me  part  com¬ 
petitive  sports  can  play  to  fight¬ 
ing  juvenile  delinquency. 


FIND  THESE  AND  OTHER  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR 
CONSTANT  NEEDS  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 
OF  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  FOOD 

—how  Shell  will  help  grow  it 


Exploring  hidden  worlds— for  food: 

Today,  with  famine  a  problem,  Shell  Re¬ 
search  joins  agriculture  science  to  work 
for  greater  food  production.  Working  with 
petroleum  molecules.  Shell  scientists  seek 
new  materials  to  enrich  soil,  destroy  pests, 
lighten  farm  labor.  This  program,  at  the 
new  Agricultural  Laboratory,  combines 
laboratory  research  with  practical  farming, 
to  test  and  apply  discoveries. 

North  America  in  a  nutshell: 


Representing  virtually  a  complete  cross- 
section  of  North  America— in  soil  and 
climate— Shell’s  “farm”  was  chosen  by 
leading  agricultural  scientists.  Crops  can 
be  raised  and  studied  under  their  normal 
growing  conditions.  Pests  are  observed 
“at  home.” 


Climate  “canned”  for  use: 

Where  the  farm’s  natural  conditions  fall  short,  man  steps  in. 
Scientists  at  the  new  Agricultural  Laboratory  will  have  indoor 
“test  tube”  farms  .  .  .  with  weather  under  complete  control. 
One  room  may  represent  a  Florida  orange  grove,  another  a 
Kansas  wheat  field,  a  third  an  Oregon  strawberry  patch. 

Scientists  behind  the  plow: 

(  /  Shell  Research  accents  practical  use 
~  ^  of  laboratory  developments.  Scien¬ 
tists  will  work  in  the  open  fields... 
to  use  and  study  their  discoveries 
. . .  just  as  the  farmers  themselves 
will  use  them.  Horticulture,  ento¬ 
mology,  nematology,  and  plant 
pathology  become  “down  to  earth” 
subjects. 


Shell  Oil  Company,  Incorporoted  j 


Bug  hunters— “open  season”  on  pests: 

At  the  Shell  Agricultural  Labora¬ 
tory  a  variety  of  insect  pests  serve 
as  victims  in  tests  of  soil  fumigation 
and  other  control  methods.  Sci¬ 
entists  experiment  on  a  complete 
sampling  of  North  American 

“bugs”— under  normal  farm  con-  -vX.U _ fe 

ditions. 

Clearing  house  for  farm  facts: 

Beyond  its  use  in  studying  Shell-developed  products,  the 
Laboratory  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  agricultural  colleges 
—serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  scientists.  A  modem  library, 
conference  rooms,  and  an  auditorium  are  open  for  use  ...  in 
an  exchange  of  knowledge. 

A  friend  to  the  farmer— and  you: 

Find  products  of  the  Shell  program 
eventually  will  benefit  the  farmer— 
and  through  him,  all  of  us.  Some  are 
already  in  use:  Shell  NHs  to  enrich 
the  soil . . .  D-D  to  control  nematodes 
. . .  insect  sprays  and  plant  hormones. 
Look  now  for  greater  developments  as 
the  program  expands. 

A  world  without  hunger? 

Today,  a  dream,  yes.  But  in  reaching  for  it,  agricultural  science 
adds  bit  by  bit  to  Mother  Earth’s  fertility . . .  and  bit  by  bit, 
learns  to  control  destmctive  forces. 

Continued  research  into  the  petroleum  molecule 
is  opening  the  way  for  the  development  of  many 
new  products  to  aid  agricultural  science.  Practical 
knowledge  of  how  to  apply  these  products  is  work¬ 
ing  to  supply  more  food  for  the  world’s  people.- 
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ABC  StudlGS  Arizona  Times 
Board  Member  Tbiice-Weekly 

_  mmr  ■  Phobnix,  Ariz.  —  The  Arizona 

r  nr  lAr  AAlrllAS  Times,  published  by  John  Boet- 

*  WWIUlWS  ^  yg  Roos*. 

A  seven-man  committee  of  the  velt  BoetUcer,  t>ecame  a  three- 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit  times-a-wedc  publication  Sun- 
Bureau  of  Circulations  was  ap-  day.  Editions  are  now  issued 
pointed  last  week  to  study  fur-  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
ther  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  and  Sunday  morning.  When 
weekly  newspaper  publidier  to  conditions  permit,  the  Boet- 
the  board.  tigers  will  make  the  Times  a 

The  committee,  which  will  daily, 
study  the  recommendation  made  ■ 

at  the  ABCs  annual  meeting  in  I^McoATXr  PiTtIav 
October,  is  expected  to  make  its  l^OSCOtnr  IT UXiOj 
report  at  the  next  meeting  in  m  ^ _ , 

February.  Covorage  Pact 

Eynett  Is  Chainnan  • 

The  ABC  board,  in  a  one-day  itOlSGS  S^UOllGS 

'  fnr  Announcement  that  Soviet 

*’orelgn  Minister  Molotov  had 
»«reed  to  a  free  flow  of  In- 
comprb^  <rf  ^  foUovdi^.  formation  when  and  11  the  Big 
Council  meets  in  Moscow 
by  the  press  gen- 
erally  this  week,  whUe  corres- 
iShTpH*  Pondents  raised  some  questions. 

*“  minds  was: 

*THFniS’r’  newspapers  and  press  as- 

■  sociatlons  have  full  say  as  to 
‘•'e  selection  of  reporters  to 

Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Oiarles  E.  yjg  treaty-making  ses- 

Sweet,  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  sfnns? 

sSi”  ment  was  made  public  by  Sec- 

retary  of  State  Byrnes,  it  was 
nounced  resignation  of  two  di-  reported  from  London  that 
rectors  and  appointments  to  All  British  Broadcasting  Co.  com- 
e  1.  A  mentators  bad  been  added  to  the 
Reripil^  wore  G.  R  SchMf  Russians'  bim  on  •  live"  report- 
fer,  BlarrtiaU  Field  ft  Co.,  CSii-  from  Moscow,  and  that  Im- 
rago.  and  El»n  Griffiths,  So-  ^lately  brought  up  the  ques- 
ronyVacuumOlICo..  Inc.,  New  uuu  whether  Molotov’s  as- 
..  .  „  surances  would  result  in  resto- 

Newdlrectors  we  Willira  H.  ration  of  radio  facilities. 
Howara,  vMpr^dent  in  charge  11,0  niatter  of  adequate  com- 
of  publicity  and  promotion,  R.  munications  also  was  discuss^ 
*  by  tbe  foreign  correspondents, 
■nd  Paul  S.  Ellison,  dir^OT  of  tj,g  only  available  transmission 
EI}**^d-Ij***J**"^'  bnes  from  Moscow  being  those 

**l£i.***?S!JJ**',  of  Press  Wireless,  Radio  Corp- 

The  ABC  aim  annoimi^  tols  oration  of  America  and  Great 
wera  that  it  has  added  the  fol-  Northern.  It  was  doubted  by 
low^  u  new  memters:  experienced  newsmen  if  these 

AdvGrtisersi  Ngw  Jersey  Zinc  facilities  could  handle  the  vol- 


Steel  rods  that  got 
to  work  on  time . . . 


A  SHORTAGE  of  steel  rods  threatened  to  bring 
production  lines  to  a  standstill  in  a  large  bolt 
factory  located  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  Whether  or 
not  the  plant  employing  1300  men  would  reopen 
in  the  morning  depended  upon  getting  5  cars— 
300  tons— of  rods  quickly  from  their  supplier.  They 
put  the  problem  up  to  the  Erie. 

When  the  Erie  received  the  S  cars  it  was  obvious 
that  regular  handling  would  be  quick  .  .  .  but  not 
quick  enough.  So  by  using  emergency  methods,  the 
Erie  found  a  way  to  get  the  rods  to  the  factory,  in 
time  to  keep  production  going. 

This  case  is  not  unusual,  for  the  Erie  is  always  alert 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  shippers  and  receivers 
of  all  kinds  of  products  .  .  .  just  as  in  our  regular 
operations,  Erie’s  constant  aim  is  better  and  better 
sert'ice  for  every  Erie  shipper. 


Arbitrortion  Award  „#  ov.  v«n 

A  TPm  ,|||  JL  ■■  al  am  *  JBIUCS  xtCStOll  Oft  tllG  liCXO 

‘  York  Times  summarized;  “What 
rentolns  now  Is  to  provide  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  to 
notified  the  American  Commimi-  tmnlement  Mr  Bvme.s’  nrln- 
cations  Association  (CIO)  that  .TISL™  *  uymes  prin 

it  would  abide  by  all  provisions  ^  , 

of  an  arbitration  award  handed  ..  v  j*  n 
down  by  a  committee  headed  by  WBW  Indian  rOpor 
Paul  R  Hays.  The  work  week  Vancouvzb,  B.  C. — Canada’s 
was  cut  to  37Vi  hours,  and  a  first  Indian-produced  journal  has 
weekly  salary  increase  of  $7.40  appeared  here  under  the  name 
was  authorized.  of  Native  Voice. 
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still  another  pioneering  step  in  FM  by 


Western  Etectric 


You’ll  like  the  full-length 
glass  doors,  which  provide 
an  unobstructed  view  of  all 
tubes  at  all  tunes. 

You’ll  Lice  the  striking 
modem  iqppearance — and  the 
attractive  station  call  letters. 
You’D  like  the  big,  easy-to- 
read  meters  and  the  ease  of 
access  to  components. 

Most  of  all  you’U  like  the  loio 
intennodulation,  the  Uno 
harmonic  distortion  and  other 
features  that  put  this  new 
line  of  FM  transmitters  as 
far  out  in  front  in 
performance  as  in  appearance! 


Oince  the  very  beginning  of  broadcasting.  Western  Electric  has  been 
noted  for  pioneering  new  ideas  in  transmitter  design,  which  have  later 
Ifllfll^D  become  standard  practice  in  the  industry. 

Stabilized  Feedback — the  High  Efficiency  Amplifier  Circuit — mounting 
■oQ^g  all  electrical  components  on  a  central  vertical  structure,  achieving  maxi- 

\  mum  accessibility — Synchronized  Frequency  Modulation  are  typical  Bell 
Laboratories -Western  Electric  contributions. 

And  today  Western  Electric’s  TRANSVIEW  design  FM  line  sets  the 
pace  for  tomorrow!  For  technical  information,  talk  to  your  local  Graybar 
Broadcast  Representative  or  write  to  Graybar  Electric  Company,  420 
QUALITY  COUNTS  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

ft  PUILISHER  for  Oaccnbar  M,  1«4« 
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Papers  Improving 
Promotion  Pieces 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

NOT  M  long  ago,  in  discussing 
newqwpa  promotion,  it  was 
tairly  Mfc  to  take  a  wide  swipe 
at  the  lob  newq>apers  were  do¬ 
ing  in  the  trade  papers.  Pretty 
generally  it  wavei^  between 
the  m^oere  and  the  bad. 
Pretty  generally,  too,  it  was  safe 
to  say  that  radio  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  were  doing  much  better. 

Today  tte  station  is  notice¬ 
ably  diflerenL  The  magazines 
continue,  for  the  most  part,  to 
do  a  good  Job.  But  radio,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  networks,  seems  to 
have  slipped  several  pegs.  And 
the  newspapers,  althou^  they 
still  produce  plenty  of  imimpres- 
sive  stuff,  have  definitely  moved 
up  a  number  of  pegs. 

Some  Good  Pnmotioa 
We  mentioned  several  weeks 
ago  the  fine  campaign  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  are 
running  on  the  power  of  the 
press  to  infiuence  public  opinion 
in  behalf  of  worttwhile  public 
projects.  Equally  fine  promo¬ 
tion,  although  in  the  field  of 
harder,  more  direct  selling,  is 
the  Scripps-Howard  ad  “There's 
no  accounting  for  taste!”  This 
draws  on  facts  from  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Grocery  Store  Inven¬ 
tories  to  put  over  a  strong  sell 
for  local  newspaper  advertising. 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
has  been  doing  a  good  trade 
paper  Job,  too,  plugging  its  In¬ 
ventory  and  the  wealth  of  prac¬ 
tical  local  market  information 
it  contains  for  advertisers.  And 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  just  finished  a  fine  campaign 
pluming  the  wealth  of  fact^ 
Information  in  its  home  stu^. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Vin- 
neapolis  Star-Tribune  has  been 
running  a  standout  canq>atgn 
for  its  “Paul  Bunyan”  market 
Read  carefully  the  ad  in  last 
week’s  Ediiob  fc  Publisreb,  "List 
These  Jewels  Among  Your  As¬ 
sets,”  and  note  how  many  fine 
selling  points  it  contains,  al¬ 
though  what  it  is  talking  about 
principally  is  “a  way  of  Ufe,” 
Note  especially  tte  final  prod 
to  action  in  the  last  paragraph — 
get  specific  information  about 
the  market  by  asking  the  paper 
for  it  “Or  better  still,  if  you 
can  spare  a  few  days,  come  and 
look  things  over  for  yourself. 
We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you 
around.”  Slick. 

High  honors,  of  course,  go  al¬ 
ways  to  the  Philode^iMa  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  a  top  job,  currently  in 
two  different  campaigns.  One 
makes  effective  use  of  the  trick 
of  r^titive  use  of  a  single 
photo.  The  other  builds  a  fine 
story  of  Bulletin  enterprise 
around  some  youthful  reader. 

Neat  use  of  silhouettes  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  made  by  the  Indianapolis 
New*,  with  copy,  arguing  tor 
the  specific  raffier  than  the  gen¬ 
eral,  making  good  use  of  the 
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animal's  Latin  biological  desig¬ 
nation.  And  in  the  use  of  car¬ 
toons,  of  course,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  New*,  the  Dcs  Moines 
Register  A  Tribune  aivl  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  New* 
are  running  splendid  cam¬ 
paigns. 

In  a  class  by  itself  is  the  trade 
paper  effort  of  the  New  York 
Times,  largely  because  of  the 
compelling  designs  by  George 
Krikorian.  But  only  last  week. 
Promotion  Director  Ivan  Veit 
was  given  something  to  ponder 
about  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  subtlety  in  advertising. 

In  a  campaign  quoting  reader 
opinions  of  the  paper,  Veit  used 
one  with  the  headline  ‘"Ihere’s 
Oi^  One.”  To  illustrate  the 
idea,  Krikorian  designed  an  ad 
using  spot  photos  of  Charlie 
Chaplin’s  famous  feet,  a  thumb¬ 
print.  the  ace  of  spades,  and  the 
Mona  Lisa.  What  rocked  Veit 
was  a  telephone  call  from  an 
agency  man.  “Tve  been  study¬ 
ing  this  ad  for  three  hours,”  he 
said,  “and  I  still  can’t  figure  out 
how  you  work  the  trick.  What’s 
the  answer?” 

Test  Town 

ONE  of  the  best  stories  news¬ 
papers  have  to  tell  these  days, 
when  advertisers  have  new 
products  to  market  and  new 
marketing  problems  to  solve,  is 
their  usefulness  in  testing.  The 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  in  the  trade  pa¬ 
pers  as  “Test  Town,  V.  S.  A.,” 
ties  in  this  idea  with  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  data  booklet  it  has  just 
issued. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
stapled  into  a  cover  newsprint 
reprints  of  an  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  it  waged  recently  against 
local  Communists.  It  is  distrib¬ 
uting  these  reprints  widely  on 
the  theory  that  “if  the  Commu¬ 
nists  can  be  rooted  out  at  the 
local  level  they  will  lose  their 
strength  in  Washington.” 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
a  new  booklet,  well  written  and 
well  illustrated,  for  distrbution 
to  plant  visitors  as  well  as  to 
staff  members. 

An  impressive  record  of  what 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  did  to 
capitalize  on  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  has  been  put  together 
by  L.  Richard  Guylay,  the 
groiv’s  piri>lic  relations  counsel. 
The  group’s  newq>apers  took 
every  advantage  of  the  Week  to 
sell  themselves  and  their 
services  to  their  local  com¬ 
munities. 

Plugging  the  idea  that  “the 
Wall  Street  Journal  brings  you 
business,”  the  Journal  reprints 
in  miniature  all  the  industrial 
and  business  advertising  it  car¬ 
ried  in  September.  It  makes  a 
fat  and  most  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment. 


lead 


Vets'  Needs  Surveyed 
TABULATED  percentages  from 
a  cross-section  survey  of  re¬ 
turned  veterans  in  Multnomah 
county — in  which  Portland  is  lo¬ 
cated — ^have  been  printed  in 
folder  form  by  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  are  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution.  More  than 
30,000  veterans  came  into  the 
Journal  office  to  receive  pocket- 
size  photographs  of  their  dis¬ 
charge  papers,  which  were 
mailed  to  them.  The  list  of  ad¬ 
dresses  gave  the  Journal  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  get  facts 
and  opinions  from  this  large 
group.  A  cross-section  survey 
was  made  by  mail.  Some 
statistics:  22%  plan  to  buy  auto¬ 
mobiles  13%  plan  to  buy 
electric  ranges  and  on^ 
3%  plan  to  b\iy  gas  ranges; 
19%  want  electric  mixers  and 
only  4%  want  pianos;  24%  plan 
to  buy  electric  refrigerators, 
21%  plan  to  buy  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers;  16%  plan  to  buy  sewing 
machines;  21%  plan  to  buy 
washing  machines — and  so  on 
down  the  long  list  of  appliances. 
The  survey  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  H.  R.  Falling,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Copies  are  being 
distributed  to  retailers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  other  papers. 

Scdute  to  Newsmen 
THE  Christian  Science  Monitor 
took  a  page  spread  to  tell  its 
readers  about  the  nine  war  cor¬ 
respondents  who  won  awards 
from  the  War  Department.  Be¬ 
sides  plcttires,  writeups  told  of 
the  territories  covered  by  each 
newsman  during  the  war  as  well 
as  his  present  assignment.  In¬ 
cluded,  also,  were  “scoops”  and 
feature  stories  that  each  man 
had  added  to  the  chapters  of 
wartime  reporting. 

Tours  for  Students 
THE  (Lincoln)  Nebraska  State 
Journal  tor  the  first  time  in 
history  will  open  its  plant  to 
every  member  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  according  to  Jay  Seacrest, 
business  manager.  The  tours 
will  be  made  through  every  de- 

gartment  and  will  be  ushered 
y  Dean  Polentz  of  the  city  deric. 
Someone  from  each  department 
will  talk  on  the  work  of  that 
section  of  the  plant 

Welcome.  Stranger 
“VISITOR  IN  TOWN”  has  been 
a  feature  in  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun.  A  reporter  interviews  a 
new  “face”  in  town — ^whether  a 
lecturer,  a  new  hotel  guest,  a 
guest  preacher.  Idea  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  strangers’  viewpoint  of  the 
city. 

Music  Appreciation 
SETS  of  the  new  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra’s  first  RCA- 
Victor  recording  were  presented 
in  a  limited  and  autographed 
vlnylite  plastic  edition  by  the 
Dallas  CTex.)  Morning  New*  to 
high  schools  in  Dallas  and  to 
Southern  Methodist  University 
to  encourage  interest  in  music. 


Chester  Times 
Completes  New 
Promotion  Film 

Cbbstxb,  Pa.  —  Audiences 
averaging  better  than  1,000  a 
week  are  aeeing  “Behind  the 
Headlines,”  the  second  16  mm 
sound  movie  produced  by  the 
Chester  Times  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  Publisher  Alfred  G. 
Hill  is  convinced  that  movies 
are  a  good  promotion  medium. 

Narrated  by  Lowell  Thomas, 
the  20-mlnute  film  is  in  great 
demand  for  showing  to  students, 
clubs,  college  groups  and  others. 

Typical  of  the  reception  ac¬ 
cord^  the  picture  was  that  at 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
where  J.  Douglas  Perry,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism, 
described  it  as  "promotion  of  the 
best  kind.” 

“The  picture’s  systematic  or¬ 
ganization  and  clear  explana¬ 
tions  make  it  more  valuable  for 
journalism  students  than  would 
a  trip  through  a  newspaper 
plant,”  he  wrote. 

First  Movie  in  1944 

The  Times  made  its  first 
sound  movie  in  the  latter  part 
of  1944,  using  a  local  commenta¬ 
tor.  The  film  was  seen  by  more 
than  10,000  before  it  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation. 

War  -  time  atmosphere  and 
other  conditions  dated  the  in¬ 
itial  movie,  “Topics  of  the 
Times,”  and  the  publisher  de¬ 
cided  on  a  whole  new  produc¬ 
tion.  It  was  agreed  to  limit 
it  to  20  minutes  in  order  that 
it  could  be  fitted  into  the 
average  club  or  school  program 
easily,  and  for  night  groups  de¬ 
siring  a  longer  entertainment, 
a  musical  short  was  obtained. 

“Behind  the  Headlines”  opens 
with  a  boy  delivering  a  paper 
to  a  Chester  doorstep.  Then 
Mr.  Thomas  takes  the  audience 
on  a  theoretical  visit  to  the 
newspaper  plant,  starting  at  the 
news  rooms  and  showing  re¬ 
porters  out  on  the  job  at  police 
headquarters,  firehouses,  sdiools, 
etc.  A  brief  church  sequence, 
which  includes  movie  shots  of  a 
half  -  dozen  well  -  known  local 
churches,  describes  the  weekly 
religious  page. 

Sports  coverage  is  provided 
by  a  sequence  showing  a  high 
sriiool  track  meet  and  short 
shots  from  baseball,  football  and 
ice  hockey.  High  spot  of  the 
picture  is  a  reporter  -  photog- 
— on  Chester  from  the  air. 

Aerial  Views  Included 

The  camera  follows  him  into 
a  seaplane  at  a  Delaware  River 
base,  and  shows  aerial  views  of 
the  city  and  county,  nie  Times 
engaged  two  seaplanes  for  this 
sequence.  Movie  Photographer 
Bud  Magnln  fiying  in  one  and 
Bill  Ahlstrom,  the  still  photog, 
in  the  other. 

As  a  comedy  note,  a  nmning 
gag  shows  a  reporter  (Dick  Smy- 
ser)  going  out  after  a  story  on 
a  sinking  tugboat  after  getting 
a  telephoned  tip.  Cut-backs 
show  him  laboring  over  an  out¬ 
board  motor  every  few  minutes, 
and  the  gag  ends  up  with  him 
falling  overboard  into  the  river. 


■  DITOR  A  PU  III  SHIR  far  DeceBibar  14,  1944 


Three  things  the  Recordok  Newspaper  Service 

> 

enables  you  to  do  ^ 


PRESERVE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  FILES 


Because  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 
provides  protection  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  and  loss,  it  preserves  your  paper 
.  .  .  assiu’es  its  continuity  as  a  day-to-day 
historical  record  of  the  time. 


MAKE  REFERENCE 
FASTER,  EASIER . 

Because  Recordak  microfilm  files  take  so 
little  space,  you  can  keep  them  close  at 
hand  where  they  can  he  referred  to  quickly 
and  easily. 


SAVE  TREMENDOUS  AMOUNTS 
OF  STORAGE  SPACE . 


Because  a  single  small  roll  of  Recordak 
microfilm  holds  800  newspaper  pages,  you 
can  keep  your  newspaper  files  in  2%  of  the 
space  bound  files  require — 48,000  pages  in 
one  drawer,  288,000  pages  in  a  six-drawer 
Recordak  Film  File. 


For  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service  ...  of  how  it  wwks  and 
how  surprisingly  little  it  costs  ...  write  us. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
•  —  and  its  newspaper  application 


Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Ektstman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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►j  in  l^eview 


By  Bo«»«  EDordL  AModoto  D»an  ^  ^  ^ 

oi  loiimoUank  Colnaabio  OalrMity*  N.  T. 


Top  Bonk  War  Book  ^ 
Giros  Penqpactive  i< 

IkO  WOMAN’S  WORLD,  hr  liu  &r-  ^ 
Mirtn.  BofUa:  BmO*»  MWa  * 
^  3J»  pp  W.  « 

TIME  helped  Irii  Carpenter  n 
taiow  what  to  leave  out  of  V 
Tfo  Woman’!  World.”  Ithelp^ 
her  etdi  with  objactive  report-  » 
tag  aome  about  the  war  x 

we  diould  never  fnrcet  Time  M 
and  perapective  and  less  stink-  « 
ing  surroundings  Sdection.  si(- 
Seance,  evaluati<m  impress  one  ° 
In  this  book.  r 

Remembering  Is  largely  for-  b 
getting.  Wars  crowded  mo-  J 
ments  fbr  the  eorieqtondrat  » 
are  kaletdoacopes.  Unsorted  bits 
tumble  and  damor.  Then  two  P 
or  three  years  sift  the  memo^.  t 
Lass  iiwortant  things  |^p  i 
fertunatdy  from  the  mind.  Key  ^ 
epe»»*«i  signifleant  ideas  stand  3 
out  clearer  than  ever.  * 

Was  wilk  U.  K  Arasy 
Iris  Carpenter  was  one  of 
Ragland's  foremast  war  report-  ' 
era.  But  die  covered  the  war  | 
witti  Oie  American  army.  She  • 
now  Is  die  wife  of  an  American  J 
ofBcer,  CoL  Russell  F.  Akers,  j 
Jr.  She  was  a  woman  reporter,  ' 
but  die  was  accredited  to  go  as 
far  forward  as  any  of  the  men 
easTeqwiidents.  She  went  across  \ 
France  into  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  aeroas  the  Rhine  at  Be- 
magen,  and  over  the  Elhe  to  i 
meet  the  Russian  qjiearhead  at 
Teegau. 

She  first  reported  combat  in 
IMl.  Three  parachute  mines 
had  lust  turned  her  London 
house  into  a  bleeding,  doctorless 
dressing  station.  Thereafter  die 
saw  more  of  battle — its  planning, 
aghNnf,  mid  backwadi  —  than 
did  many  a  cmnbat  soldier. 

In  this  new  book,  her  writiiig 
is  unhurried  and  excellent.  Her 
material  is  the  extremity  of  war 
and  the  twisted  thinking  that  ty¬ 
ranny  brings  even  to  its  rank 
and  file.  She  remembers  scenes 
diat  show  what  war  does  qiecl- 
fietfly  to  people,  not  merely 
srhat  it  does  in  general  to  his¬ 
tory. 

Book  Is  Important 
What  clings  in  Miss  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  recollecdon  should  be  un¬ 
forgettable  as  we  pull  and  haul 
at  the  problems  of  peace.  She 
may  never  have  heard  of  Tom 
Ferril.  Colorado  newspaperman. 

her  book  recalls  what  he 
wrote  in  the  Rocky  MoimtaiN 
Herald  on  V-R  Day  while  Den¬ 
ver  was  Joyously  erupting: 

*Tn  the  newsreels  downtown, 
you  can  see  and  almost  smell 
the  horror  of  the  German  slave 
camps — slave  masters  and  civi¬ 
lians  polling  the  stringy  corpses 
out  of  lime  pits-^ubbery  flesh 
to  fertilize  cabbage.  But  you 
have  to  think  about  the  lime 
^ts  when  everybody’s  happy. 
Ton  have  to  fight  war  when  no¬ 
body  thinks  about  it  When 
yene  pleased  and  secure,  that’s 


vdten  the  ghosta  bo^ 

and  Jibber.  You  have  to  fight 

IPlBimlUfil” 

That’s  why  TJo  Woman  s 
W<Mld”  is  today  important  In 
the  end  of  1946.  Iris  Carpento 
recalls  this  scene  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1941: 

"Outside  the  rubbled  London 
building,  a  man  cried:  ‘God! 
You  can’t  let  her  wait  that  long. 
Haven’t  you  got  a  gun?  Give  it 
to  me.  ru  do  it  myself.  No. 
I  won’t  ru  get  her  out  It 
must  be  possible!  ’  He  turned  to 
the  hud&e  of  wardens  stariu 
helplessly  into  the 
■You’U  help  me,  won’t  you?  We 
mustn’t  give  up  yet’ 

”He  ssnk  on  his  knees  on  the 
pavement  scrabbled  • 


you  out  We’re  going  to  got  you 
outi’ 


A  Piliinl  Beene  I' 

”A  poUceman  watched  him  for 
a  minute  wiUi  as  much  coimm- 
sion  in  his  face  as  Christ  Him-  |. 
self  could  have  portrayed,  then  t 
pulled  out  his  truncheon  and  G 
cUpped  him  smartly  on  the 
bead.  H 

“For  there  was  nothing  to  do  ti 
for  Mary,  fully  conscious  and  o 
pinned  down  with  her  child  in  n 
that  basement  but  wait  imtU  I 
water  fnnn  a  broken  main  lap-  11 
ped  over  her  head.” 

^lere  are  now-it-can-be-told  R 
accounts  of  terrific  problems  our  ' 
generals  encounter^,  of  thlnn  S 
that  went  wrong,  of  the  fight 
Omv  Bradley  made  for  strat^ 
gic  ideas  that  history  prov^  I 
completely  right  And  there  is  ^ 
the  factual,  frequently  dla-  j 
logued  report  of  what  war  does  j 
to  women.  ] 

One  of  the  worst  shocks  the  ^ 
American  army  took,  the  antt^  i 
reports,  came  from  their  first  ] 
si  Ats  of  what  German  brutaUty 
had  wrought  in  the  slave  labor  ’ 
camps.  To  fighting  soldiers,  as  ‘ 
to  mort  dviUans  at  home,  the  ] 
depth  to  which  dictator-minds  ] 
can  go  was  inconceivable.  It  . 
stlU  is.  But  besides  the  starved 
and  mutUated  workers,  th^  ; 
found  onoush  V'boinbs  tX  tho 
factory  in  Norhausen  “to  blow 
the  whole  darned  world  to  bits. 

They  found  “miles  of  electric 
machinery,  hundreds  upon  hum 
dreds  of  pressing,  welding,  aM 

groceasing  machines,  all  made 
1  Cln'Jnnatt,  Ohio!  There 
!  must  have  been  millions  of  dol- 
larsT  worth  of  them,  silent  fw 
the  fi^  time  since  their  instal- 
i  lation  two  years  before.” 

I  The  German  people’s  wlde- 
-  spread  ignorance  of  what  wm 
I  rwly  going  on  is,  as  this  book 
i  factuw  reports  it,  amazing  wd 
1  sigdficant  Yet  their  fiair  for 
e  bU^  faith  and  obedience  under 
’.  Party  tutoring  makes  such  ig- 
h  norance  by  no  means  astoniw- 
1  ing  when  you  learn  ab<wt  tlw 
s  system,  fte  pattern  of  Nazi 


thinking,  documented  in  the 
book  by  the  author’s  metleu- 
lously  reported  interrogation  of 
prisoners,  shows  what  dl^tor- 
ship’s  mental  and  physical  con- 
troll  do  to  tho  humn  inina. 

"No  Woman’s  World”  is  «- 
ceptlonal  reporting.  It  is  told 
with  more  detachment  than  was 
possible  during  hostilities.  It 
is  tight,  vivid  and  careful 
writing. 

Valuable  Volume 
On  Labor  Leaders 

WHO’S  WTO  IN  1’ABOR.  «<Kl«a  tor 
Marion  Dickennan  ani  Ruth  Tay¬ 
lor.  New  York:  The  Drydcn  Preaa. 
4S0  n>.  *9. 

WITH  LABOR  problems  M 
acute  as  they  are  end  with 
labor  reporting  increasingly 
important  in  newqm>er  cover¬ 
age,  this  is  a  valuable  book  for 
the  city  room.  It  has  scune 
5»000  biographies  ef  men  aro 
'  women  who  lead  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  ^ 

!  of  others  who  deal  with  labor. 
I  The  volume  contains  elso  a  di- 
I  rectory  of  the  Ihbor  pren,  a 
t  glossary  of  tmrms,  a  chronology 
t  of  labor  legislaUon,  a  list  cd 
c  international  labor  unions,  aiw 
ttie  cemstitutions  of  the  A.  V.  of 
L.  and  of  the  C.  I.  O. 


How  Tony  WeiIxoL 
Detroit  News,  Recalled 

ONE  of  the  galvanizing  linM 
of  World  War  H  was  Church¬ 
ill’s  “blood,  sweat,  toil  and 
tears.”  Spoken  from  the  Houw 
of  Commons  on  Hay  IS,  1940,  it 
made  8-column  headlines  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  stirred  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Americans  alike. 

Recently,  Anthony  Weltol 
noted  in  the  Detroit  News  that 
Churrhiil  had  lifted  the  line- 
years  before. 

Old  Beet  TeM  tt 
The  title  was  easy  to  fluA  H 
from  a  ChurchiU  book  published 
was  “The  Unknown  War, 
Scribner’s,  New  York,  1931.  The 
line  appeared  on  the  first  page. 
IronlcaUy  —  for  1940  —  it  was 
written  originally  of  the  Rw- 
rians,  Germans,  and  Austro- 
Hungarians! 

It  was  the  reporter  in  Tony 
Weitzel  that  spotted  the  Itoe. 
“I  used  to  know  an  old  Scot  in 
Newburgh,  Ohio.”  he  wrote  to 
E  A  P.  "I  went  out  to  IntM- 
vlew  him  one  afternoon  in  me 
early  1930’s,  and  listened  for 
hours  while  he  recited  gems 
from  Bums,  Tennyson,  and  even 
Churchill.  I  can  stiU  hear  the 
burr  of  that  big  voice,  coming 
out  of  that  Uttle  man.  utteriim 
the  pisturesque  phrase,  ‘blood, 
sweat,  toll  and  te^’ 

“It  aU  came  back  to  me  yew 
later,  when  I  saw  ChurcMUs 
words.  Churchill,  I  realized 
with  a  start,  like  aU  pubUc  per- 
■  formers,  never  wastes  a  good 
line!” 

E  niere’s  a  good  Job 

I  waiting  for  you 

:  Eorro-fiSmum--. 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 


Credit  to  aedry 
Chicago— In  conneefien  with 
the  pnhlieaiioa  ai  the  23rd  an¬ 
nual  edilien  of  the  Chieage 
Tiibune's  ”Une  Book,”  lasses 
M.  Cleary,  ei  Boohe,  KWUiama 
&  Cleary,  Inc«  Chicago,  was 
revealed  as  the  book’s  origin¬ 
ator  by  Gharies  Collins,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Bert  Loston  Taylor 
and  Richard  Henry  Uttto  as 
eenduelec  el  tbo  Ttibane's 
faasod  eehnsa.  ”A  lino  e* 
Type  or  Two.” 

Among  Books 
Received 

YEARS  OF  WRATH:  A  Cyr^ 
Hutory.  tMl  tIMS.  ta  D»T.d.Lo« 
with  tort  tor  Qoiiwy  Uow.  Slrntm 
and  Schum.  $3.75.  A  rood  scr- 
manent  record  of  the  famoaa  Md 
uauallr  bitter  war^drawiosa 
ippCTrd  is  tbo  Londot^  Evtiiiit0 
SUmdtfd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LIBEL,  by  ^Chsyk* 
AaMff.  cditoT,  Th*  Amtntm 

UtremryTwtm  Tick;  Skm 

and  Pcaroe.  410  pp. 
other  reliable  book  on  libel.  It  addi 
BotUng  to  basic  priociplea  as 
wionsly  presented  W  Thajrer,  Arthnr 
and  Croanan,  or  nsle  snd  Benson. 
Bot  it  goes  more  tborooghly  into 
deeiuona  oy  states. 


Paper  Combats  'Smog* 

Los  Angelxs— The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  which  recently  as¬ 
signed  one  of  its  staff  writers 
to  survey  and  report  on  the 
“smog”  situation  which  has 
plagued  Los  Angeles  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  at  its  owq 
expense  engaged  Prof.  Rajrmond 
R.  Tucker  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St  Louis,  to  make  a 
detailed  study.  Prol  Tucker  is 
the  man  chiefly  responsible  fw 
the  tremendous  improvement  In 
St  Louis’  intolerable  smoke 
nuisance. 

a 

Fraternity  Elects 

Newly-inducted  members  of 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national 
honorary  advertlnng  fratemitj^ 
include:  Paul  S.  Ellison,  board 
oTioirmiin  of  the  Assocletion  of 
National  Advertisers;  Fred  Ken¬ 
dall,  editor  of  Advertising  snd 
SelHng;  James  W.  Young,  ebak- 
man  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
and  Benjamin  S.  Nash,  lecturer 
at  New  York  Unlveraity. 


Austraiim 

•  ^  oob.loiiwM  fM«e  !»« 

OOM  of  oe»ortloon  oSwrtlo. 
toe,  poMbMf.  oqi 

comnofcM  brooscoOfoe  to 
AoSrolto  ood  No.  looliod. 

H  *00  Of.  HMotoe  mIoo  ca» 

K (mm  Of  or.  lolofOoM  to 
MO  lonHorioo  rood 
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•.  W,  WARNKO,  AMWI^ 
IMWoStllM.  NovTorkMIiT. 
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This  year’s  picture... 


WAGES: 


Bettar  wagw  have  ahraya  been  the  aim  at 
General  Electric.  Since  1940  average 
httariy  eamhip  of  employeea  have  gone 
vf  Cuter  than  living  coata. 

V.f^aacla<IMag  UP4g.7%* 

Oiairal  Itoclrle  aragae  OP  ■§.!%** 

It  ia  unfortunate  that  General  Electric 
waa  operating  at  a  lou  for  moat  of  thia 
firet  peacetime  year.  We  are  30%  abort  of 
the  matenala  we  need.  There  ia  hardly  a 
department  of  the  company  that  ia  not 
fiiced  with  rending  even  more  of  ita  em- 
ployeu  home  for  lack  of  materiala  on 
which  to  arork. 

Every  production  gain  we  make  fitMn 
now  <m  ia  important  to  all  of  ua  intereeted 
in  better  wagea.  And  better  wagee  ate  a 
oontinuoua  objective  at  General  Electric. 


*  V.  &  Bmiw.  4f  Cater  StatMica 
••Sgitaatw.JMf 


PRICES: 


Compered  with  the  pricu  of  other  thinp, 
prioea  of  General  Electric  productc  have 
been  low.  In  general ,  pricu  of  other  maim, 
fectured  producta  luive  gone  up  two  and 
a  half  timu  u  faat.  Between  1940  and 
September,  1946 


SMaral  DeeMe  pricu  weat  OP  liflt 

But  eudi  low  pricing  meant  General 
Electric  barely  broke  even  m  Car  thie  year. 
Sbortagu  of  materiala  ketp  ua  bom  going 
full  qieed.  Materiala  aiMl  component  parta 
we  buy  coat  ua  46%  mare  than  in  1940  and 
are  atill  riaing.  tabor  coata  am  S6 .1  %  more. 

Thouaanda  of  joba  at  General  Electric 
hinge  on  our  price  policy.  Sdling  below 
coat  can  thruten  job  eecuti^  juat  u 
aurdy  w  too  high  pricu  can  make  aalu 
and  joba  dry  up.  Afoio  that  priea  control* 
haiiettinaulei,wearerai»intpriettofiomt 
General  Eleetrie  protbtd*  to  aeoid  telling 
tAamataloM.  Other*  nu^  have  to  be  raiitd. 
Ourttimi*loheeppriet*a*loiBa*po*iiil*. 


PROFITS: 


Ovu  246,000  men  and  weanan  tegethar 
own  General  Eleetrie.  Tlu'  largaat  aiii^ 
atodihnlduietheG.B.BihplopauBeew. 
Ilinii  riaiiiaiiliiin.  rriiiiuwillin  the  liiieei 
menta  of  thooaanda  of  enmievnu,  wUeh 
oama  iM  of  the  outat ending  atock. 

In  recent  yeara.  General  Blectrie’a 
eaminga  per  dollar  of  aalu  have  ataadOy 
decreed.  Onrhig  the  war  tiray  were 
eubetantially  lowered  in  aoootdanu  with 
an  aimonnoed  polfty.  So  fis  far  1946  tiiay 
have  been  much  loewr  than  a  etochhoMu 
hu  the  right  to  eoqieet.  Ham  ia  the  record: 

193669 aaraiiua par  daleraf  aalu.  • 


1946  (tat  9 


General  Eleetrie’e  aim  fbr  ite  24i . 
ownera  ia  to  earn  a  fair  proAt  on  thak 
inveatment. 


OlNHAt  mcnucs  OiJicnviS  have.always  been  to  keep  prioea  moviPc  downward,  keep  wagu  going 
up,  and  to  earn  a  fair  profit.  Tliia  is  poaeible  only  when  wagw,  priow,  and  profits  bear  a  fair  idatiaai* 
s^  to  each  other.  Wth  the  help  of  every  single  empbyee.  General  Electric  believu  it  can ,  as  it  did  for 
many  years,  conduct  its  busineu  in  the  best  interests  of  aU  three— empdoyew,  public,  and  stockboldecs. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


IDITOt  «  rU  ill  SHIR  for  Decauber  14,  1946 
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Fisher  Tells  Value 
Of  High  Morale 

By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 


19lli  ..^nnuat 


HIGH  morele,  through  inter- 

department  cooperation,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  produc¬ 
ing  a  waiting  list  of  carriers, 
improving  service  and  increas¬ 
ing  circulation,  without  the 
need  of  big  promotion  budgets, 
according  to  >L  E.  Fisher,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  as- 
sistwt  circulation  manager. 

Fisher  recently  told  how  the 
Star  and  Tribune  go  in  heavy 
for  inter-dqiartment  cooperation 
through  regular  weekly  execu¬ 
tive  meetings  and  by  individual 
friendly  conferences.  In  q>eak- 
ing  before  Central  States  circu¬ 
lators,  he  cited  how  these 
meetings  produce  results  in 
keeping  every  key  member  ad- 
vis^  of  present  and  future 
plana  from  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point 

Tells  Valne  ol  Meetiags 

“I  believe  that  high  morale 
created  through  inter-depart¬ 
ment  cooperation  is  the  finest 
thing  a  circulation  department 
can  have,”  asserted  FiAer,  who 
highlighted  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  program  as  follows: 

“For  many  years  inter-depart¬ 
ment  cooperation  has  been 
a  keystone  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  regular 
weekly  executive  meetings  and 
by  individual  friendly  confer¬ 
ences  between  two  or  three  key 
individuals.  As  an  example, 
every  Monday  a  few  people 
from  the  News,  Circulation,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Promotion  De¬ 
partments,  meet  in  the 
Circulation  Manager’s  office  for 
a  thirty  minute  session.  Circu¬ 
lation  results  of  the  past  week 
are  reviewed,  plans  are  formu¬ 
lated,  new  features  offered  for 
sale  are  discussed,  and  often 
decisions  to  buy  or  not  to  buy 
are  immediately  made.  Tbning 
the  starting  of  new  plans  or 
features  and  the  promotion  of 
them  are  coordinated  for  best 
results  from  a  circulation  point 
of  view. 

"On  Tuesday,  a  similar  but 
much  larger  ^oup,  consisting 
of  key  personnel  from  all  de¬ 
partments,  meets  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  room  to  review  results  of 
the  previous  week  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  new  plans  and  problems. 
The  result  is  that  information  is 
filtered  through  all  departments 
throughout  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  proper  quantities  at 
the  proper  time.  It  all  adds  up 
to  a  natural  willingness  of  em¬ 
ployes  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  bring  the  plans  that  come 
out  of  these  meetings  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  Employes 
feel  that  they  are  "In  the  Know" 
before  a  new  program  is  em¬ 
barked  upon,  and  before  new 
features  are  started.  Therefore 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  share 
in  the  success  of  any  plan,  and 


also  feel  disappointed  if  some 
idea  does  not  measure  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  or  fails  completely. 
Employes  are  encouraged  to 
submit  their  own  ideas  on  any 
and  all  subjects. 

“Various  other  methods  of 
cooperation  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  made  available.  By-line 
writers  often  go  into  the  circu¬ 
lation  area  to  speak  at  group 
luncheons,  evening  assemblies, 
and  similar  functions.  These 
trips  are  coordinated  with  the 
circulation  department.  One  or 
two  of  the  field  force  are  usu¬ 
ally  invited  to  attend  with  the 
by-line  writer  or  company  ex¬ 
ecutive  so  that  field  force  posi¬ 
tions  are  enhanced. 

“Impartial  surveys  with  the 
help  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  are  being  made  regularly, 
and  are  used  to  measure  reader- 
ship  of  news  stories,  pictures, 
and  features.  This  helps  guide 
the  news  department  in  evalu¬ 
ating  features,  new  and  old, 
determining  types  of  headlines, 
length  of  articles,  sizes  of  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  for  greatest  reader- 
ship.  The  result  is  a  constant 
improvement  of  product,  for 
greatest  possible  readership 
which  holds  subscribers  and 
attracts  new  ones.” 


Aid  Carrier  Collections 
THE  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

has  found  that  one  of  the 
chief  complaints  voiced  by 
parents  of  carriers  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  collections.  In  an  effort 
to  help  carriers  get  subscriber 
cooperation  in  weekly  collec¬ 
tions,  the  Post  is  running  a 
series  of  six  front-page  boxes, 
pointing  out  the  responsibility  of 
the  subscriber  to  the  carrier  and 
giving  information  regarding 
the  carrier’s  work. 

These  ads  are  running  for  six 
consecutive  Mondays,  with  such 
headings  as  "It’s  Nice  to  Be 
Paid  on  Time.”  In  addition,  the 
Post  has  had  the  six  ads  re¬ 
printed  on  a  single  sheet  and 
mailed  to  parents  of  carriers, 
pointing  out  how  the  Post  is 
helping  the  carrier  id  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Carrier  Notes 

FIFTY-THREE  Kingston  (Ont.) 

Whig-Standard  carrier  boys 
and  girls  recently  enjoyed  a 
weekend  trip  to  Niagara  Falls 
. . .  “Kilroy  was  Here — ^Working 
as  a  Carrier,”  stated  a  recent 
headline  in  the  Detroit  Times, 
telling  of  Sgt.  John  C.  Kilroy, 
former  Times  carrier,  now  sta- 
‘  tioned  with  the  American  Army 
in  the  Aleutians  .  .  .  An  orchid 
to  the  Atlanta  Journal's  car¬ 
rier  paper  for  its  new  series 
of  articles  about  executives 
and  personalities  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 


PRINTING  EDUCATION  WEEK 

“/»  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin” 


January  13-17,  1947 


Under  the  auspices  of  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association,  719  ISth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.,  in  cooperation  with  The 
Franklin  Institute,  The  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  International  Printing 
Ink  Division  Interchemical  Corporation,  and 
Printing  Industry  of  America,  Incorporated. 

Hupp  E.  Otto,  Past  President,  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association,  says:- 

“The  name  and  fame  of  Benjamin  Franklin — 
Printer,  Philosopher,  Philanthropist,  Patriot 
— take  on  added  meaning  in  days  like  these. 
His  uncanny  wisdom,  his  unmatched  patriotism, 
his  inventive  genius  applied  to  the  common 
needs  of  humanity,  his  foresight  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  country  offer 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  our 
day.  Therefore,  the  1947  Printing  Education 
Week,  with  the  life  and  work  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  the  central  theme,  deserves  special 
recognition  hy  all  engaged  in  publishing  and 
advertising  and  who  are  at  labor  in  the  graphic 
arts.  < 

For  program  material,  write  or  wire  today  to 
Fred  J.  Hartman,  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  719  15th  Street,  N.  W,, 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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In  BLACK  and  WHITE, 
HUBER  RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS  OUT! 


Huber  contributes  to  the  “readability”  of  your  favorite  magazine  by  producing  not  only 
the  printing  inks  for  which  this  company  is  internationally  famous,  but  also  the  prime 
white  ingredient  for  the  coating  of  fine  paper  stock.  This  substance— Kaolin  clay— provides 
the  lustrous  whiteness  that  characterizes  every  well-printed  page. 

Huber  Kaolin  deposits  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  among  the  largest  in  the  worid, 
deliver  thousands  of  tons  of  refined  clay  each  month  to  the  paper  making  and  rubber 
industries. 

The  resouTce-iv\ntss  of  the  company’s  operations,  however,  has  extended  its  service 
into  many  industrial  fields.  Huber  carbon  black  which  makes  jet  black  printing  ink,  is 
also  the  essential  wear-resisting  element  of  tire  treads  and  rubber  goods.  Other  Huber 
products  include  natural  gas,  petroleum  and  rubber  chemicals. 

Top-notch  quality  is  achieved  because  Huber  controls  most  of  its 
natural  resources  and  every  step  of  production  from  the  ground  up! 

J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York;  Chicago;  St.  Louis;  Boston; 

Huber,  Ga.;  Graniteoille  and  Langley,  S.  C.;  Borger,  Texas 

PRINTING  INKS,  PETROLEUM,  NATURAL  GAS  AND  GASOLINE, 

CARBON  BLACKS,  KAOLIN  CLAYS,  RUBBER  CHEMICALS 


EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER  for  Daecmbmr  14,  1«4« 
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SYWraCATES 


Comic  Strip  Features 
Cute  Baby  Photos 

By  HM«a  M.  Staunton 


BBOAUSC  CoofteiiM 

WM  nerer  nUdad  to  take 
onljr  one  picture  of  a  baby  but 
“bad  to  tue  about  50  plctuiea,” 
die  originated  a  unique  feature 
that  haa  achieved  conaiderdile 
acceptance  in  daily  newqiapers 
and  qieclal  lue  in  Sunday  roto 
sectlona— a  photocraphed  "comic 
atrip"  of  mcidentf  In  babiea' 
Uvea. 

Her  atrlpa,  ayndlcated  by 
CONSounAnD  Nawa  IkATxiaas, 
cimaiat  of  four  plcturea  of  one 
or  two  babiea  in  action  with  Im¬ 
aginary  baby  monologuaa  in  bal- 
loona.  Tbe  formula  ia  decep¬ 
tively  aimple:  In  each  a  ba^ 
Uaala  with  some  object  or  facea 
aome  problem  and  reacta,  while 
Hlaa  Banniater  duba  in  aome 
baby  commenta  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  twiat  Pei^pa  one  baby 
ia  confronted  with  another  baby 
vdio’a  yelling,  triea  to  aoothe  it 
ttm  1^  “Hey,  Horn,  ahould 
I  alug  her?” 

The  trick,  aaya  the  baby  pho¬ 
tographer,  is  “to  get  the  ex- 
preasiona  to  aay  the  worda.  I 
frequently  have  to  take  50*  or 
mme  abota.  It’a  alwaya  very 
difficult  to  atari  out  with  a  poai- 
tive  idea. 

“We  get  the  thought — and  give 
it  a  Uttle  leeway." 

She  haa  been  trying  to  get  a 
good  footbaU  aequence  for  aome 
time  ahe  told  *  *  P,  “but  haan’t 
bera  able  to  get  the  babiea  to 
do  it  yet.”  Now  when  ahe  man- 
^ea  thoae  plcturea,  they’U  have 
to  go  in  the  file  for  next  season. 

A  profeaalonal  baby  photogra- 
Phowand  ao  photogenic  heraeU 
mt  many  of  the  papera  uaing 
tte  feature  ^ve  played  her  pic¬ 
ture  alongaide  the  other  babiea 
— Conatuce  Banniater  haa  been 
pgyaffiy  babW  to  grab  a  toe, 
look  Intereated,  point,  maW 
“cea^^..  for  yeara  for  a  wide 
▼wetjr  of  magazine  covers. 
Tnra  btf  own  Interest  in  sMing 
habiM  in  more  than  pose 
gmvteced  htf  that  a  feature 
Slowing  babies  in  successive 
yyy  to  capture  wide 

reeciersiup. 

A  number  ot  newapapera 
^  New  Torfc  sSi 
ruM  “Baby  Bantera  by  Ban¬ 
niater”  aa  a  twice-weekly  atrip. 
Other  newapapwra  uae  it  atrip- 
wlae  or  aa  a  fuU  page  in  Sunday 
wtoa.  mie  Milwaukee  Jcntr^ 
which  belonga  to  Oils  grotm, 
a  local  feature  out  of  it 
not  ao  long  ago  by  nmnlng  local 
man’a  imltaUon  with  hla  baby 
granddaughter  underneath  it. 


Chriotmaa  Rama 
TMCmcaqo  Iknuiix-Naw  Yoax 
Mkwi  SniBiMia’a  Walter 
Bemdt  hes  done  •  fentes)^ 
Chriatmaa  continuity  for 
“Smltiy"  that  may  leave  you 
wondering  “Waa  it  reol^  Santa 
ClauaT" . . .  Than  Knm  IkAToaas, 
to  perauade  frienda  to  keep  their 


greetinga  around,  have  had  a 
“Chriatmaa  Carol"  greeting  book 
made  up  with  the  famous 
Charlea  Dickena  atory  and  end 
papera  drawn  by  Hal  (“Prince 
Valiant”)  Foater.  .  .  .  AP  Naws- 
RATUBXs’  1,200  edltora  are  get¬ 
ting  packages  of  six  Christmas 
feature  pages  and  seven  year- 
end  news  review  pages,  also  a 
17  Instalment  serial,  “Santa  and 
the  Boy  King,”  by  Lucrece  Hud¬ 
gins,  illustrated  by  Hank  Bar- 
row.  .  .  .  Bill  offers  24  shop- 
early  cartoons  by  Jeff  Hayes. 
.  .  .  And  NBA  has  sent  editors 
three  full  preparedness  pages  on 
gift  suggestions,  new  items  and 
shortages,  gathered  by  its 
women's  page  trio,  Epsie  Kin- 
ard,  Kay  Sherwood  and  Alicia 
Hart. 


Hagan 


GFC  Goiiia  Genarol  Mgr. 
LLOYD  D.  HAGAN,  who  before 
the  war  was  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 

Tribune  and 
during  the  war 
handled  imiior- 
tant  public  re¬ 
lations  jobs  for 
the  Ar^,  has 
been  appointed 
general  man¬ 
ager  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of 
GxNxaAi,  Fxa- 
Tuaas  CoRPOBA- 
TtOM.  The  ap- 

B ointment  is  in 
ne  with  an  ex- 
p-ansion  pro¬ 
gram  under  way  for  the  past 
several  months,  according  to  S. 
George  Little,  (IFC  president 
Active  in  newspaper  work  for 
nearly  20  years  and  member  of 
a  newspaper  family  connected 
with  several  newspapers  in  the 
midwest  Hagan  worked  tor  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Prcaa,  the 
Sioux  City  TVibune,  Unihul 
Press,  the  Minneapolis  IVibune, 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  handling  Jobs  that 
varied  from  fly  boy  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  advertialng  salesman  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  He 
wened  up  the  South  Dakota 
U.P.  burcou  at  Sioux  Falls. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
entered  aervlce  and  was  assigned 
to  press  relations  woric  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  news 
poupa  and  worked  with  the 
Cansidlan  American  Commlaalon 
in  QuAec,  Ottawa  and  Nova 
Scotia,  directed  Army  Service 
Forces  Bxploitation  from  head* 
quarters  in  New  York,  and  later 
worked  on  press  relations  for 
the  Army  Food  Saving  Program. 
He  handled  the  Army  Weuions 
of  War  Show  tor  the  War  Bond 
campaign.  Beoently  released, 
Hagan  carries  the  permanent 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

liOuls  N.  Martin  is  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  third  executive,  as  vice- 
president. 


Constance  Bannister  works  ior  a  grin 


Notes 

A  NEW  firm  specializing  in  ex¬ 
clusive  editorial  copy  and 
photos  for  domestic  and  over¬ 
seas  publications.  Global  Fba- 
Tuaa  SxRvicB,  47  W/  S6th  Street, 
will  be  headed  by  co-editors, 
Alan  B.  Slnauer  and  Emil  Zub- 
ryn.  Syndication  of  a  lew  fea¬ 
tures  is  also  projected  .  .  .  Mil- 
ton  F.  Thompson,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  St.  Louis 
Post  -  Dispatch,  ia  handling 
promotion  for  the  New  York 
Herald  I^bune  Syndicate  .  .  . 
A  former  Ohio  State  University 
graduate  and  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  employe,  Milton  Caniff 
was  guest  of  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
to  describe  his  new  CmcACO  Sun 
and  King  Features  adventure 
comic,  “Steve  Canyon". 

a 

Editor's  Letter 
Quoted  in  Ad 

Prentice-Hall,  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher  of  newsletters,  business 
services  and  books,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  what  it  calls  “a  new  form 
of  public  relations  advertising" 
as  a  result  of  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  its  “What’s  Happening  in 
Washington”  newslettn  of  Nov. 
12. 

A  two-column  insertion  in  the 
Dec.  7  issue  of  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  reproduced  a  telegram 
from  Gideon  Seymour,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  requesting 
permission  to  reprint  the  news¬ 
letter,  devoted  whol^  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “What  About  Rus¬ 
sia.”  The  ad  offered  editors 
copies  and  permission  to  reprint. 

K.  S.  Giniger,  Prentice-Hall’s 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  claims  a  “scoo^’  for  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  newsletter 
which  renoried  current  demands 
of  the  Uidted  Mine  Workers. 


Ta  Kung  Pao  Appoints 

Ta  Kuny  Pao,  dally  newspaper 
in  ChlniL  with  editions  appear¬ 
ing  aimultaneoualy  in  Shimidiai, 
Chungking  and  Tientsin,  has  es- 
tabllued  a  staff  of  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States. 


Second  Volume 
Of  Stohlmcm's 
Columns  Out 

Nasbvillx,  Tenn. — The  second 
volume  of  “From  the  Shoulder," 
a  selection  of  page  one  columns 
written  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  James  G. 
Stahlman,  was  released  by  his 
publishers  this  week.  (Mc- 
Quiddy  A  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  Stahlman 
produced  his  first  book.  He  has 
been  writing  his  column,  "From 
the  Shoulder,"  since  the  fall  of 
1939  and  it  haa  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  on  page  one  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  war  years  when 
Mr.  Stahlman  served  in  the 
Navy  as  captain  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Stahlman  deab  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  importance  and  it  is 
rare  that  he  writes  upon  any 
subject  in  which  he  has  not  had 
actual  experience.  He  delicts 
in  launching  one-man  crusades 
and  he  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  seeing  eradicated  many  of 
the  evils  which  he  has  combat¬ 
ted. 

Fellow  naval  officers  around 
the  globe  have  showered  him 
with  acclaim  for  his  success  in 
his  fight  against  the  numerous 
kinks  in  naval  red  tape  since 
be  ended  his  tour  of  du^  and 
he  became  free  to  turn  his  pep 
loose  on  those  conditions  which 
he  thought  were  hampering  the 
Navy. 

The  Banner’s  publisher  has 
won  national  recognition  for  his 
fight  against  Communism  and 
for  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life.  Many 
of  his  columns  reflect  his  stand 
on  both  these  issues. 


Belden  in  New  Post 

Joe  Belden,  creator  and  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Texas  Poll,  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Inter-Amnlcan 
Research  Service  and  will  head 
the  activities  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Mexico,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Morris  S.  Shipley, 
vicepresident. 
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The  No-Turn  Automatic  Electric  Magazine  Shift, 
introduced  by  Intertype  in  1 939i  marked  one 
of  many  significant  advances  in  line-composing  ' 
machine  utility.  C  Called  the  "Autoshift"  by  the 
men  whose  time  it  saves,  this  Intertype  devel¬ 
opment  permitted  itte  operator,  for  the  first 
time,  to  change  from  one  magazine  position  to 
another... automatically!  No  crank  to  turn. 
Magazine  changes... single  or  in  pairs... are  made 


TjjiYi 

ri  FJ 

1*1 1 1 

easier,  quicker  than  ever  before.  This  exclusive  feature  is  optional  extra  equip¬ 


ment  on  all  Four-Magazine  Mixer  models.  €I  This  major  stride  in  line  compo¬ 


sition. ..like  all  other  InteHype  "Firsts".. .attests  our  policy  of  continuous 


composing-room  progress  through  unceasing,  far-sighted  research. 


€1  For  technical  assistance. ..Ask  Progressive  Intertype. 


INTERTYPC  V06UE  FAMILY 


INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  N.Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Equipment  Review  Section 


Color  Rings  Up  Soles  in  Milwaukee 


Milwaukee  Journal  engraving  department  artist  matches  colors  from  actuel 
merenandise  to  be  shown  in  color  ad. 


High  Fashion  Copy 
Is  Spectacular 

■y  I  irie  E.  Meyer 

A  PIONEER  in  the  development 

of  color  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Miltoauicee  Journal 
is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  its 
effectiveness  and  probably 
carries  more  color  advertising 
in  its  various  daily  and  Sunday 
sections  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  America. 

Color  advertising  has  much 
more  impact  on  the  reader  than 
black-and-white,  according  to 
advertising  men  who  watch 
public  reaction.  Actual  sales 
results  of  retail  advertisers 
usually  show  an  impact  for  color 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  color  as  com¬ 
pared  to  black-and-white. 

.  Wkaf  Sfarfy  Skews 

Certain  comparisons  of  reader- 
ship  of  black-and-white  and 
color  pages  were  provided  for 
the  first  time  in  Sunday  Study 
No.  1  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  of  the 
Nov.  11,  194S,  issue  of  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  While  the 
available  datk  may  seem  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  Sunday 
color,  Journal  advertisers  who 
also  use  daily  run-of-the-paper 
advertising  have  found  weekday 
color  results  comparable  to 
those  proved  in  the  Sunday 
study.  The  figures  provided  by 
the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  analysis  show  the 
effectiveness  of  color,  with 
stress  placed  on  run-of-the-pa- 
per  color  advertisements. 

“We  found  that  six  of  the  10 
national  ads  best-read  by  men 
were  in  color,  as  were  eight  on 
the  women’s  best-read  roster,” 
said  Robert  K.  Drew,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  “The  topmost  color 
ads  in  that  issue  rated  higher 
than  corresponding  best-read 
black  and  white  ads,  of  the 
same  size  group  and  within  Ae 
same  category,  compiled  for  the 
weekday  newspapers  surveyed 
up  to  that  time  in  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study.  Color  has  provided 
the  Journal  with  a  powerful 
weapon  to  challenge  other 
media.” 

The  140-page  edition  con¬ 
tained  10  sections,  including 
such  supplements  as  colored 
comics.  This  Week  magazine,  a 
roto  section  and  a  screen  and 
radio  magazine.  The  study 
made  possible  for  the  first  time 
certain  comparisons  of  the 
readership  of  black-and-white 
and  color  pages,  since  the  edi¬ 
tion  contained  52  color  and  88 
black-and-white  pages'.  The  Sun¬ 


day  Journal’s  colorful  roto  sec¬ 
tion  won  the  highest  average 
readership  of  all  10  sections 
among  both  men  and  women. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  ad¬ 
mitted  the  lifeblood  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  which  depend 
largely  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  their  huge  volume  of 
business.  Milwaukee’s  three 
largest  users  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  are  Gimbel  Brothers,  the 
Boston  Store  and  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Inc.  Each  of  the  big 
three  in  the  local  department 
store  field,  although  not  dis¬ 
closing  the  actual  figures  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  admits  that  the 
results  have  been  highly  gratify¬ 
ing. 

gedaekreae  featared 

Glamor  was  injected  into 
color  newspaper  advertising  this 
fall  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
with  the  development  of  a 
series  of  Kodachrome  fashion 
advertisements  in  a  regular 
news  section  by  the  Boston 
Store  to  promote  its  smart  and 
glamorous  Fashion  Colony. 
Starting  in  August,  the  Boston 
Store  each  Sunday  used  full 
page  space  for  an  initial  series 
of  Kodachrome  ads,  each  fea¬ 
turing  a  single  luxury  priced 
garment  and  accessories. 

Simplicity  of  the  layout  and 
brief  copy  focused  interest  on 
the  10  by  13  inch  Kodachrome 
centered  in  the  page.  The  domi¬ 
nant  color,  which  changed  each 
week,  was  repeated  in  a  pastel 
border  around  the  page  margins. 
Of  special  interest  from  the 
mechanical  standpoint  is  the 
fact  that  all  plates  for  these  ads 
have  been  made  in  the  Journal’s 
own  ehgraving  shop  in  routine 
order.  No  special  process  plates 
or  treatment  have  been  used. 

Following  the  appearance  of 


the  initial  Kodachrome  ads, 
Joseph  Deglman,  sales  manager 
of  the  Boston  Store,  stated  that 
the  store  was  highly  pleased  and 
cited  enthusiastic  response  from 
several  quarters.  Immediate 
reaction  from  manufacturers 
was  terrific,  he  said,  adding  that 
the  first  ad  resulted  in  long 
distance  calls  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  provided  extra  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  store  to  back 
up  the  promotion. 

Qsick  Retpaasa 

Response  from  Boston  Store 
employes  was  equally  quick 
and  gratifying,  as  department 
heads  of  other  divisions  in  the 
store  sought  early  participation 
in  the  campaign  for  their  own 
particular  sections.  Its  specta¬ 
cular  premier  of  Kodachrome 
for  high  fashioned  newspaper 
advertising  also  created  con- 
sMerable  comment  among  the 
executives  of  the  other  stores 
comprising  the  American  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation  group. 

Audience  response  was  meas¬ 
urably  good  alrc,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  sales  and  favor¬ 
able  comment  by  the  consider¬ 
ably  increased  traffic  through 
the  store’s  two  new  swank 
women’s  wear  sections,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Shop  and  the  Colony 
Room,  for  which  the  promotion 
was  designed.  Activity  in  these 
two  store  shops  was  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  full  color  ads, 
according  to  store  officials. 

“Color  has  demonstrated  its 
power  both  in  merchandising 
and  in  advertising  to  the  point 
of  universal  acceptance,”  said 
Harold  E.  Daniels,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Journal. 
“If  newspapers  are  to  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  progress,  it 
appears  inevitable  fiiat  sooner 
or  later  they  will  have  to  con- 


All  Plates  Made 
In  louinal's  Plant 

skier  plans  for  nmnlng  color  in 
regular  editions. 

“At  present  most  newspapers 
are  not  equlpi;>ed  to  handle  any 
volume  of  color,  but  are  study¬ 
ing  and  experimenting  with 
color  to  learn  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  it  There  are  many 
new  problems  in  printing  color 
on  newsprint  and  high  speed 
presses,  and  also  differences  in 
art  and  layout  between  black- 
and-white  and  color  copy.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  reactions  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  public  as  to 
their  interest  and  acceptance  of 
color  in  the  daily  newraaper 
will  be  the  determining  factor 
for  any  newspaper  to  decide 
whether  it  is  warranted  in  pur¬ 
chasing  improved  equipment 
for  better  printing  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Color  might  be  compared 
with  electricity,”  -Mr.  Daniels 
warned.  “It  is  powerful,  but 
also  dangerous.  'When  mis¬ 
handled  it  may  short-circuit  and 
blow  a  fuse  instead  of  ringing 
the  beU." 

Ezpariesco  Needed 

It  is  important  for  new  users 
of  color  advertising  to  consult 
someone  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  newer  tsrpe  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Daniels  advises. 
Three  important  factors  are  to 
be  considered.  First,  full  color 
is  consistently  more  expensive 
than  black  and  adilte;  second, 
advertisements  in  full  color 
take  longer  to  prepare,  and 
third,  in  these  days  of  scarce 
merchandise,  the  lack  of  flex¬ 
ibility  makes  color  advertising 
a  bit  precarious. 

It  requires  several  weeks  to 
get  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper.  Added  to  this  is  the 
time  required  to  obtain  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  It  Is  quite  a  merchandising 
job  to  work  so  far  ahead.  Be¬ 
sides,  color  space  is  so  limited 
that  an  ad  can’t  be  held  back 
after  space  has  been  reserved. 

Color  advertising  has  in¬ 
creased  the  mail  order  business 
of  the  advertisers  tremendous¬ 
ly,  making  it  advisable  to  select 
merchandiw  well  adaptable  for 
ordering  by  mail.  Ifr.  Daniels 
also  pmnt^  out  that  results 
show  color  advertising  can  be 
successfully  used  equally  well 
on  cheaper  as  well  as  expensive 
merchandise,  and  that  it  does 
not  hold  true  that  only  expen¬ 
sive  merchandise  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  advertised  in  color. 

’The  cost  of  full  color  adver¬ 
tising,  with  its  additional  art 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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lyUlPMEHT  RIVIEW 

Color  Hakes  Sales 
In  Milwaukee 

comtiiwed  from  page  60 

work  and  plates,  higher  rates 
and  other  factors,  U  approxi¬ 
mately  60%  higher  than  black 
and  white.  However,  the  con¬ 
tinued  newrorint  ataortage  has 
resulted  in  limiting  newspaper 
advertising  apace  and  more 
color  ads  are  likely  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  reduced  black  and  white 
advertisement  apace. 

Local  retadl  color  advertising 
rates  In  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
run-of-ti>e-paper  or  Screen  k 
Radio  maiwane  section  auid  sold 
when  avaulable  in  units  of  full 
page  only,  are  based  on  regular 
space  rate,  plus  5  cents  per  line 
for  one  color  and  black; 
cents  per  line  for  two  colors  and 
black,  and  10  cents  per  line  for 
three  colors  and  bla&. 

National  advertising  in  color, 
ROJ*.  or  Sunday  when  avail¬ 
able,  is  sold  less  than  full  page 
with  a  1,000-line  minimum.  To 
the  base  flat  rates  per  agate  line 
of  45  cents  daily  and  50  cents 
Sunday,  black  and  white  R.O.P., 
is  added  for  one  extra  color 
$200  a  page,  $180  for  IJSOO  lines, 
and  $160  for  1,000  lines.  Two 
and  three  extra  colors  are  also 
available  to  advertisers. 

Screen  k  Radio  has  four  full 
color  pages  available  weekly  for 
fun  color.  National  page  rates, 
black  and  white,  $480;  one  color 
and  black,  $560,  and  three  colors 
and  black,  $840.  Sunday  Roto¬ 
gravure,  three  colors  and  mono¬ 
tone,  is  sold  in  fuU  and  half 
page  units  only  at  $14195  for  full 
page  and  $1,100  for  half  page. 
AU  apace  In  Sunday  Comic  sec¬ 
tion  is  printed  in  three  colors 
and  blau,  except  cartoon  strips 
which  are  in  black  or  one  color 
<mly.  F^ge  rate  is  $1,184;  two- 
thir^  page,  $862;  half  page. 
tikS,  and  one-ihird  page,  $^5. 

Pratt  IhaHafiaa 

Smtday  Society  Section  is 
printed  as  a  supplement  so  that 
full  color  is  available  and  Is  be¬ 
ing  used  regularly  by  several 
fa^on  accounts  and  has  been 
used  by  the  Boston  Store  for 
its  Kodachrome  copy. 

Because  the  use  of  ROP  color 
cuts  down  press  capacity,  only 
the  small  papers  on  Mondays 
permit  two  colors  and  blade, 
and  on  Tuesdays  one  color  and 
black.  No  additional  colors  are 
now  available  on  Wednesday  or 
Friday  and  in  the  regular  news 
sections  on  Thursday,  but  ad¬ 
ditional  color  units  are  available 
in  the  Thursday  food  supple¬ 
ment. 

Run-of-the-paper  color  print¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  newspaper  is  a 
distinctly  separate  process  and 
must  be  treated  as  such,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  J.  P.  Keating, 
vicepresident  and  production 
maiMer  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  Right  now,  presses  in  most 
newspaper  plants  are  not  equip¬ 
ped  for  color,  and  most  en¬ 
gravers  do  not  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  knowledge  of  color 


is  usually  maintained  when 
color  pages  are  also  used. 

Hr.  Keating  pointed  out  that 
one  of  very  important  opera¬ 
tions  in  color  printing  is  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  tension  of  the 
paper.  Without  a  uniform  ten¬ 
sion  control,  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  the  colors  in  register.  This 
skill  can  be  achieved  by  almost 
any  tension  man  by  et^rlence 
and  practice.  One  big  factor  in 
saving  waste  and  getting  a  good 
printing  job,  he  said,  is  the  use 
of  flying  pasters. 

Full  strength  color  ink  also 
should  be  used.  Standard  color 
inks  are  advisable  when  more 
than  one  color  ad  runs  in  a  sec¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  inks  can  be 
changed  in  hue  by  the  mixture 
of  different  colors.  Several 

How  Bosfon  Inserf  bp  Operates  shad^^of 

NEW  INSERTER  of  the  Boa-  to  the  same  tempo  as  the  matching  a  desired  blue  color. 

ton  (Blass.)  Herald-Traveler  presses.  ....  The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 

whl^  delivers  to  the  newspa-  The  small  pMting  fountain  order  and  has  been  promised 
per  page  selected  a  single  or  (shown  up  against  me  news-  jaiiyery  next  spring  16  Hoe 
folded  sheet  up  to  about  15  by  print)  places  glue  on  tte  news-  high-speed  unite,  equipped  for 
17  inches.  It  can  be  placed  in  paper  page  by  the  action  m  a  gajoy  Several  ideas  resulting 
any  position  on  the  page.  The  cam  timing  in  me  glue  low-  suggestions  made  by  the 

insertion  can  be  made  at  the  tain.  Out  of  toe  fountain  a  gear  jQ^^nal  mechanical  staff  are  be¬ 
rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  min-  connects  with  toe  end  of  tne  Incorporated  In  these  new 
ute  feeder  making  perfect  syn-  ^ 

The  pre-printed  sheets  are  chronism  between  toe  inrert  u,,, 

[hnWk%VoWe?t“^f'li  RoT^e?ttt^AerB|  E^K/^onral^ 

the  feeder  with  toe  speed  of  toe  Machinery  and  Anally  perfected  full  color  wire  nws  pimwes 
rXr  which  the^  passes  by  Dexter  Folder  Co.;  the  glue  K^t 

“’ssrS" 

wffi.ru  ss*”' "  SE’MSsjfu.sA 

the  few  feet  the  sheet  is  speeded  per. _ _  battleship  “Bllssouri"  published 

photography  necessary  to  turn  75  line  zincs.  No  copper  plates  color  news 

Sut  platM  for  reproduction,  are  used.  We  use  the  direct  Otoer  dai^  ROT  coWr  new 
although  photo^ers  and  en-  pre^ure  moulding  i"  our  plant.  acUim  shot  of 

graven  are  proceeding  rapidly  "The  stores  consult  with  us  athlete  at  a  state  track  meet, 
in  experimental  work  with  color  on  their  color  advertising  prob  y^^otoer  color*flrat  was  a  Koda- 
for  dally  use.  Newspapers  will  lems.  Because  toe  readers  are  ^  ®  ®te^w  of  toe  ci^^^ 
have  to  be  able  to  print  ac-  disappointed  unless  toe  colors 

ceptable  daily  ROP  color  adver-  shown  in  toe  advertisement  are  renroduced  in  full 

Using  within  toe  next  few  years  exactly  as  those  of  toe  mer-  P  .  j  jJj  made  in  toe 
or  And  themselves  with  a  dec-  chandise  or  otoer  products,  our  engraving  department, 

lining  advertising  revenue  and  a  engravers  are  furnished  the  ac- 

poor  compeUUve  position.  tual  merchandl^  or  swatches  of  journal  is  thoroughly  sold  on 

Started  from  Seratet  color  in  newspapers  is  evidenced 

"At  The  Journal  we  started  tow 

from  scratch  without  any  spe-  d^wd^o^te  TOe  photopaphy  studio.  The 

cial  equipment,”  BIr.  Keatfcg  *®  Journal  photographers  are  now 

exnlained  "However,  every  de-  Kodachrome  negani^  mwue  gquippe,j  m  any  color  photos 
Dartmmt  ■  head  wa"  vi^  to-  tor  toe  paper.  Ektachrome  has 

terested  in  the  problems  of  full  Sif  provided  them  with  a  film 

SK'SS'WS'ffi'aSS.g  »KS,55r.,S»^.‘S: 

s2si.r's?£,.^2!;,.sir 

"Great  care  is  taken  all  along  The  use  of  additional  colors  to  processed,  according  to  Robert 
toe  line  to  get  good  engraving  bsslc  black  requires  an  8-page  ji.  Dunke,  head  of  toe  photo 
^ates  *and  good  stereo  mate  un*t  of  the  pr^  capacity,  Mr.  department  The  next  step  in 
with  perfect  register.  BJaking  Keating  explained.  The  new  the  Journal  color  progress  has 
the  color  plates  is  one  of  toe  presses  on  order  for  toe  Journal,  been  toe  purchase  of  a  one-shot 
most  skilled  photoengraving  with  Sfl-page  capacity  and  re-  precision  color  camera  which 
lobs  So  farno  ime  hasdevlsed  verslble  cylinders,  can  handle  y,iu  produce  three  separate 
a  process  by  which  you  can  use  tour  full-color  pages  in  a  40  page  plates,  and  a  new  camera  of  toe 
a  set  of  color  filters  to  filter  out  Paper.  latest  type  develo;^ 

aU  colors  except  the  one  you  With  an  adequate  register  engravers  to  speed  up  their 
wish  for  each  plate  and  get  per-  control,  toe  Journal  la  able  to  operations  In  making  plates, 
feet  results.  So  toe  engravers  get  toe  stereo  plates  on  toe  press  Thus  toe  aggressive  TOlicy  of 
must  build  up  and  take  away  and  start  the  run  with  only  a  toe  Milwaukee  Journal  In  «- 
colors,  using  their  best  judg-  minimum  of  time  lost.  The  post-  perlmentlng  with  color  for  edi- 
ment  and  doing  re-etching  until  tion  of  toe  color  pages  on  too  torial  and  advertising  u^,  al- 
toey  achieve  the  desired  results,  press  is  really  optional,  except  ready  putting  it  to  practical  use 
Four  separate  cute  required  are  that  by  placing  companion  color  and  continually  ad^g  nw 
for  yellow,  red,  blue  and  toe  pages  side  by  side  on  toe  press  equipment  to  up  toe 

key  black  inks,  and  their  com-  against  toe  ring,  these  plates  prpews  from  photography  to 
blMtions  produce  any  otoer  col-  will  not  have  to  be  disturbed  in  printing  color,  is  rMuclng  toe 
ors  needed.  AU  color  plates  replating  outside  pages  for  vari-  average  time  for  getting  a  color 
are  produced  by  the  Journal  en-  ous  editions.  The  hourly  prow  ph^graph  t^n  and  pubUshad 
gravii\f  department,  and  we  use  run  of  40,000  for  straight  black  in  the  daily  ROP  news  sections. 
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Prodaction  is  nninterrupted,  paper  roll 
changes  being  made  at  fnll  press  speeds  — 
and  paper  wastage  is  held  to  a  minimum. 

OUTSTANDING 
HOE  ADVANTAGES 

A  photo-^ectrie  relay  accurately  stops  the 
roll  in  correct  pasting  position,  without  re¬ 
quiring  roll  measurement,  and  irrespective  of 
roll  diameter. 

Pressing  a  button  makes  the  splice  and  actu¬ 
ates  a  knife  that  makes  a  complete  severance 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  web. 

The  pasting  operation  can  be  made  with 
equal  efficiency  throughout  the  entire  speed 
range  of  the  press. 

Automatic  tension  u  constantly  maintained 
at  all  speeds  before,  during,  and  after  splicing. 

Tension  is  effected  by  means  of  driven  belts 
which  run  at  practically  the  speed  of  the  web, 
thus  obviating  any  scuffing  of  paper  and  re¬ 
ducing  belt  wear  to  a  minimum. 

Tension  is  automaticaUy  maintained  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  roll,  and  any  manual 
tension  readjustments  are  nnnecessary. 
Convenient  means  are  provided  for  a  wide 
range  of  tension  settings  for  half,  three- 
quarters,  and  full  width  rolls. 

Driven  belts  facilitate  threading  of  the  wd>. 
All  motors  operate  on  standard  voltages. 
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Unique  Ted  Made 
For  Radio  Sation 

To  determine  whether  a 
fourth  floor  could  be  added  to 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
buUdinfl  to  provide  space  for 
an  FH  radio  station,  engineers 
conducted  unique  tests  recently. 

Tests  supervised  by  Jansky  4 
Bailey,  Washington  consulting 
radio  engineers,  involved  the 
construction  inside  a  third-floor 
room  of  an  experimental  mason¬ 
ry  room  supported  on  springs, 
built  by  the  Johns-Manville  Co. 

The  tests,  made  during  maxi¬ 
mum  press  operation,  showed 
the  amount  of  noise  in  the  air 
and  of  the  vibration  in  the 
structure. 

Tests  showed  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  fourth  floor  location  of 
a  radio  station  is  satisfactory 
“provided  the  best  practice  is 
followed  in  constructing  the 
studios." 

“Because  vibrations  at  low  fre¬ 
quencies  are  present,  caused  by 
the  presses,  typec^ing  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  equipment,  the 
masonry  of  the  studios  should 
be  supported  by  springs  and  a 
compliant  material  in  series," 
the  engineers  advised.  Inside 
this  Isolated  masonry,  the 
Johns-Manville  Co.  felt  an 
isolated  system  should  be  added. 

The  test  room  had  2Vi'  thick 
concrete  floor,  on  Hy-Rib  lath, 
supported  on  three  channels, 
each  being  supported  by  9 
wrings  each  designed  to  deflect 
1“  with  a  SOO-pound  load.  The 
inside  of  the  room,  except  for 
the  floor,  was  treated  with 
acoustic  material.  Walls  of  4" 
gypsum  were  laid  up  with  mor¬ 
tar,  resting  on  the  ikilated  floor 
concrete.  Roof  is  same  material. 
On  walls  and  celling  1“  fibra- 
coustic  was  cemented  directly  to 
masonry. 

Room  dimensions  —  S  feet 
wide  feet  high  and  7  feet 
lou. 

Tnts  were  intended  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  attenuation  due  to  the 
wring  moqnting  and  to  deter- 
i^e  subjectivuy  whether  the 
residual  noise  would  be  ap¬ 
preciable,  making  allowance  for 
structural  departures  of  the  test 
room  from  the  final  studios. 

Tests  showed  ttat  tte  build¬ 
ing  vibration  and  airborne  noise 
at  the  location  of  the  test  room 
are  relatively  low  for  a  news¬ 
paper  building. 

Test  reports  stated  “it  is  quite 
possible  that  velocity  levels 
present  in  many  other  newspa¬ 
per  buildings  throughout  the 
country  would  be  sufficiently 
great  to  preclude  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  satisfactory  studio 
even  though  all  precautions 
were  taken." 

New  Plant  for  Passaic 

Ihe  Paseaie  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
Newt  has  bought  30,000  square 
feet  of  land  for  a  newspaper 
plant  and  radio  station,  Dow  H. 
Drukker,  president,  announced 
recently. 


Room  wHhtii  o  room  In  Providoaco 
Joumnl  building  tost.  Note  doubio 
doors  boforo  insuiotion  wnt  nddod; 
also  rubber  tonl. 


Susponsion  spring 

Better  Ttian  Smoke- 
Machine  Sets  Cree 

Walter  Patterson,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Linotype  Co.  re¬ 
ported  an  advance  on  the  old- 
fashioned  smoke  signal — a  ma¬ 
chine  that  prints  Cree.  Address¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  Ottawa 
Club,  printing  house  craftsmen, 
recently,  he  revealed  that  he 
had  collaborated  with  Edmond 
Cloutier,  King’s  Printer,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  machine.  He  built 
the  machine  after  Mr.  Cloutier 
designed  the  characters.  It  has 
turned  out  several  books  in  the 
Cree  language. 


TINOVI,  ■ROWNftCO. 


A  Good  Idea  for  194?’ 

DIRECTOMAT 

During  1946  many  leading  dailies  installed  Directomats.,. 
and  discovered  for  themselves  the  many  ways  in  which  this 
modem  mat  molding  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  reproduction  quality  and  plant  efiBciency. 

•  The  DnixcTOMAT  eliminates  stretch  of  nuts ...  reduces 
chance  of  mat  buckle . . .  can  produce  dry  mats  with  the 
same  shrinkage  you  now  get. 

•  With  the  Dihxctohat  all  color  work  and  fine  half-tone 
work  can  be  molded  and  completely  dried... without 
shrinkage ...  in  a  single  operation. 

•  The  Dhuectomat  equipped  for  doubir-sided  operation 
has  the  capacity  of  two  mat  rollers... requires  the  space 
of  only  one. 

Nearly  one  hundred  Directomats  are  already  bringing 
these  and  other  advantages  to  leading  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  you  are  interested  in  improving  reproduction  in  1947... 
providing  for  R.O.P.  color  work  now  or  later. ..write  to 
Lake  Erie  for  complete  facts  on  the  Directomat. 


LAKE  ERIEl 

ENGINEERING  CORP.  | 
BUFFALO,  NY  B.S.A. 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

OJficm  til  PrinriptU  Citim  amd 
Foreign  Catuuriet 

|,AN»Hing  rauiufadurer  of  hydraulic  press  i 
s.bII  aite*  and  typea«s9tercotypin{  i 
plastic  molding. -proccaattig. .  rubber  T«  j 
eaniaing. .metalworking. .apccial  purpo*  j 
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BY  REGULAR  USE 


We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  ore 
NOT  offering  machines  not  yet  in  existence. 

42  of  these  modem  Units  with  9  sets  of  modem 
Folders  have  been  in  operation  in  4  press¬ 
rooms  during  the  War  Years. 

The  success  of  these  installations  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  owners  of  these 
newspapers  hove  ordered  from  us  90  addi¬ 
tional  Units  and  20  additional  Sets  of  Folders. 

WALTER  SGOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfielci  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMEWT  REVIEW _ _ 

Toronto  Star  Bundler  on  Market; 
nrsl  Deliveries  Sdieduled  in  June 


after  seven  years’  experimen¬ 
tation  and  dally  use  in  Its  own 
room,  the  Toronto  Stor 
Is  putting  the  Wallastar  Bundler 
on  the  market,  with  plans  to 
build  a  limited  number  of  the 
machines  for  delivery  com- 
mencins  next  Jime.  _ 

Designed  by  the  late  R.  E. 
Wallace,  the  first  experimental 
unit  was  develiwed  to  compr^ 
the  bundle,  pre-measure  the 
wire,  fold  It  around  the  bundle 
and  fasten  It  by  welding.  From 
this  simple  operating  principle 
has  emerged  the  preent  efilcient 
streamlined  model,  developed  W 
the  Star’s  own  staff  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  designers  and  con¬ 
structed  In  the  Star’s  modem 
machine  shop. 

According  to  J.  S.  Atkinson, 
production  manager,  the  m^ 
>hine  ties  a  bundle,  compressed 
under  2Vi  tons  pressure  in 
which  papers  do  not  mb  or 
smudge,  and  the  bundle  is 
pilfer-proof. 

Hew  It  Warfis 

This  is  how  the  bundler 
works! 

An  arm  moves  in  from  the 
side,  aligning  the  stack  of  pa¬ 
pers  as  &e  ram  descends.  Pms- 
sure  of  the  ram  on  the  top  of 
the  bundle  starts  wire  feeding 
from  a  coil.  The  wire  runs 
through  the  feed  rolls  and  a 
straightener,  through  a  wire 
eutter  and  along  a  slot  in  the 


movable  ssritch.  .  „  . .  I 
The  switch  on  the  left  side  < 
and  a  cutter  on  the  right  of  the 
bundle  are  movable  longltu-  < 
Hiwlly  along  the  wire,  their  l 
movement  being  controlled  by 
tile  ram  and  the  side  arm  In  < 
proportion  to  bundle  size. 

The  wire  contacting  the  mov¬ 
able  switch  stops  the  feedi^ 
mechanism  and  operates  the 
eutter.  Arms  now  rise  on  each 
side  of  the  bundle,  folding  the 
cut  ends  of  the  wire  upward. 

At  the  top  of  the  bundle 
auxiliary  fingers  fold  the  wire 
across  throu^  a  slot  in  the  ram 
on  to  a  collapsible  welding  elec¬ 
trode.  An  upper  electrode 
moves  outward  and  down,  lap¬ 
welding  the  wire  electrically. 

An  auxiliary  plunger  ensures 
that  the  cut  end  of  the  top  wire 
is  forced  down.  The  ram  rises, 
tile  lower  electrode  collapses 
from  under  the  wire,  and  papers 
expand  against  the  welded  wire 
tie. 

Wire  threading  U  simpUcity 
Itself.  Wire  from  the  coil  holder, 
mounted  on  the  Inside  of  a 
hinged  door,  is  pushed  through 
a  tube  to  toe  feed  rolls  from 
which  it  is  automatically  fed 
into  toe  straightening  and  meas¬ 
uring  mechanism. 

Operation  of  toe  machine, 
with  toe  exception  of  toe  wire 
feed  motor,  is  electro-pneumatic. 
An  air  system  using  exhaust  air 
from  toe  (derating  stroke  to  re¬ 
turn  the  pistons,  saves  about 


40%  of  air  normal^  require. 

All  electrical  controls  me  indi¬ 
vidually  wired  to  termtaata  to 
a  control  box.  with  t^rmal 
overload  protection,  to  give  a 
simple,  easily  serviced  system. 

In  response  to  numerous  in¬ 
quiries,  Atkinson  clemed  up 
some  of  the  points  raised.  A 
digest  of  this  correspondence 
foUows:  .  .. 

“At  ^e  present  moment  the 
first  Wallastar  Bundler  Is  run¬ 
ning  about  14-16  bundles 
minute  but  it  certainly  can  ^ 
speeded  up  if  necessw.  As  you  * 
know  toe  sequence  of  operations 
are  all  electrically  or  ^  cf“-  ,, 
troUed  alter  toe  ^o  starting  “ 
buttons  are  pushed.  ““  § 

two  starting  buttons  so  that  toe  ” 
jJ^atOTwiU  not  Inadyerten^  " 
leave  one  arm  or  hand  on  tne 
bundle  in  toe  machine.  „ 

■Two  hands  are  required  to 
operate  toe  matolne  as  a  s^^  r 
factor.  We  have  really  not  tried  J 
to  make  toe  Wallastar  Bundler  . 
as  last  as  we  can  because  we  j 
have  found  that  toe  speed  of  toe  • 
machine  Is  controU»  by  , 

ability  of  toe  mailers  to  feed 
bundles  through  it.  ^ 

Oaly  Oae  Tie 

“Our  engineers  are  now  dwel- 

oplng  an  automatic  device  which  . 

hope  wiU  solve  toe  problem 
1  and  aUow  us  to  tie  better  bim- 
I  dies  faster.  The  Wallastar  has  j 
I  the  unioue  feature  of  tying 
_ _  wfiIImI.  blUl* 


dies.  The  wire  is  formed  wrwnd 
>  each  comer  separately  and  Wal- 
i  lastai  bundles  will  pack  more 
.  tightly  into  a  truck  or  storage 
pile. 

r  “Normally  we  only  put  <me 
I  tie  on  a  bundle.  The  Wallastar 
Bundler  by  compressing  the 

-  bundle,  forming  toe  wire  arouml 
(  toe  bundle,  welding  toe  ends 
e  and  then  allowing  toe  papers  to 
»  expand  as  toe  Pre»»^re 

e  off,  guarantees  a  tight  buniUe 
with  one  tie.  No  papers  cm  ^ 

-  taken  out  of  a  bundle  tied  by 
I  toe  WaUastar;  and  it  wlU  stand 
„  a  heavy  drop  without  dam^e. 

“  “We  do  not  favor  an  end  tie 

because  it  means  using  a  larger 

*  machine  and  turning  toe  bum 
^  die  at  right  angles.  In  fact  toe 

•  Wallastar  wiU  not  tie  papers 
“  around  toe  long  dimension:  but 
,  by  holding  toe  bundle  in  toe 
^  machine,  a  second  tie  can 

„  made  although  we  dont  think 
«  double  tying  is  necessary. 

“The  Wallastar  Bundler  has 
ty  been  designed  to  economize  on 
sr,  air  and  toe  fi«“re  of  80  cJm. 
a  is  quite  Uberal.  Actually  toe 
to  air  is  first  used  on  top  of  the 
in  ram  cylinder  to  force  «  dovm 
ed  to  compress  toe  bundle:  this  air 
IS-  is  then  exhausted  into  a  tank 
receiver  inside  the  machine  and 
,e.  maintained  at  40  lbs.  Pre«^ 
Ire  which  is  sufficient  to  lift  toe 
ic  ram  to  open  toe  machine,  in 
sir  this  way  toe  air  used  to  com- 
re*  press  the  bundle  Is  used  a  sec* 
)ut  ond  time  to  lift  toe  ram.  so. 


The  WslUrtsr  Bundler 


gepernlly  speaking,  we  are  using  j 
toe  same  air  twice.  ] 

“The  Wallastar  Bundler  weighs  ] 

about  3,000  lbs.  and  is  not  realv 
portable.  However,  toe  base  is 
designed  to  take  casters  or  toe 
machine  might  be  moM^  on 
a  platform  to  be  lifted  and 
moved  by  toe  standard  hydrau¬ 
lic  lift  truck  generally  us^  m 
mailing  rooms  to  move  skids  or 
platforms  loaded  with  papers. 

A  flexible  air  hose  and  electelcal 
connection  could  be  ana^ed 
from  toe  celling  of  toe  Mailing 
Room  on  some  type  of  red:  or 
air  and  electric  lines  could  be 
plugged  into  outlets  at  several 
points  in  toe  room. 

Copper  Wire  Used 
“From  information  gathered 
in  American  plants,  it  was  not 
toought  necessary  to  move  bjm- 
dlers  too  frequently  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  not  stressed  po¬ 
tability;  although  I  believe  toe 


as  portable  as  any  other  ma¬ 
“The  wire  used  by  toe  Wal¬ 
lastar  Is  soft  drawn,  copper 
washed  wire,  .072  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  toe  ordtaanf 
mild  steel  welding  electrode 
used  throughout  industry  drawn 
to  15  gauge.  Although  a  smaller 
'  wire  can  easily  be  used  by  mim¬ 
ing  a  few  simple  changes  in  toe 
machine,  toe  present  wire  gi^ 
72  feet  per  lb.  The 
swinging  wire  cupboard  of  toe 
Wallastar  Bundler  will  take 
'  ISO-lb.  colls  but  toe  coiU  we  oe 
,  using  weigh  from  50  to  75  lbs. 


A  75-lb.  coil  will  normally  tie 
125,000  44-page  papers  in  hun¬ 
dreds.  ...  M 

“The  time  required  for  a  coil 
change  is  less  than  a  minute; 
and  all  our  mailers,  operating 
toe  machine,  can  change  the 
wire  without  difficulty.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  pushing  toe 
right  end  of  toe  wire  through 
toe  feeding  tube  until  toe  wire 
straightener  picks  It  up. 

“The  Wallastar  Bundler  wu 
built  almost  without  regard  to 
cost  and  contains  toe  very  finest 
materials  available.  We  use 
roller  chain,  stainless  steel  and 
bronze  along  with  toe  best  elM- 
trical  control  equipment  that 
can  be  bought. 

“The  price  has  been  set  at 
$10,000  in  Toronto  upon  wmto 
we  understand  there  Is  •  dw 
of  27V4%  entering  toe  Uffitrt 
States.  Possibly  we  erred  in 
making  toe  machine  too  good 
but  we  wanted  to  build  toe  best 
bundler  and  I  feel  that  we  taw 
achieved  our  objective.  ’Wri- 
lastar  Bundlers  are  sold  outright 
because  we  have  no  interest  in 
selling  wire.” 
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Research  Institute 
Proposal  Foslered 

Consideration  of  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  researdi  institute  for 
toe  graphic  arte 
upon  toe  New  York  State  Pub- 
U^ers  Association  in  January 
by  a  committee  represtatitajtoe 
New  York  State  Society  of  Bdi- 

R.  Blanchard,  dire^r  of 
toe  news  and  editorial  office  of 
toe  Gannett  Newspap^  and 
president  of  toe  Bdltora’ 
has  nainod  G€orge  R. 


ter  am 

William  J.  Wood,  editor  of  the 
Ufteo  Obterver-DUvateh,  as  a 
committee  to  further  toe 

^ie  proposal  that  toe  IndM- 
trles  comprising  toe  graphic  arte 

establish  a  correlaW  wswch 

institute  was  made  by  or.  B.  A. 
Mees,  director  of  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Company  research,  in  a 
speech  before  the  editors  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting. 
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New  Devices  Help 
In  Emergencies 

How  two  recent  Inventlona — 
the  ZdUon  Jiutlfler  and  the  Rig 
&  Reel— enable  newspapers  to 
publldt  during  mechanical  and 
editorial  department  tieups  is 
explained  in  a  report  by  Plano- 
graphers  Rig  k  Reel  Co.  of 


R.O  t  Reel  provide  »r«l.  e.rbo«  for  ooeh  rtrok.  wHhooto^pP^.  ^ 
m^icolly.  gl»0«  photogropMeolly  poi^  “t”’ 

90<^  eondWoo  with  •  hord  pUton  asd  no  ehoroetors  o*  their  feel. 

^  as  Saw.  Orders  were  Just  placed 

Produdnn  Manager  gLrs'SasS.™ 

Gab  (oaferenn  Room  an  i5ito5S:tOT*se?* The  fater- 

.  ^  ^  type  is  to  be  equipped  with  an 

The  quarters  of  Production  J^matic  quaddlng  develop- 

7cowies®^uwStC^ 

Changes  at  Linotype 

tho  Review  buHdlnf  to  lerfer  V 

r‘«»“s««ra'®'cS!r 

icle  building.  The  new  set-up  who  for  the  last  y**”  .jjj* 
includes  a  conference  room.  been  head  of  Iti  te«inlc« 
Canacity  of  the  Pancoast  news-  sion,  has 
puer  erSor  press  used  by  the  director  of  ro^r^airf 

pubucations,  Spokane,  opment,  and  Idward  a  Brtts 
w5h“  is  being  inc^easS^  25%  »“'>*«“ 
by  the  addi^n  of  two  used  tecl^Ml 

printing  couples,  reports  W.  D.  2:^*$^SlJIfv*?aoTS^dlWBtor 
Bounds.  productlMi  manager.  Meed,  for  n“W  yem 
Tt*iiverv  has  lust  been  accepted  or  research  and  development, 
on  a  Klammond  Glider  Trim  O  continues  in  that  capacity. 


"nie  result  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  typecasting.  Text 
matter  is  pasted  in  the  columns 
of  the  master  pages;  heads 
paste  up  and  affixed  in  proper 
location. 

“Typewriters  commonly  avail¬ 
able  in  newspaper  offices  are 
not  ideal  but  will  suffice.  The 
ideal  would  be  machines  ^ing 
16  to  18  characters  to  the  Unear 
inch  and  8  or  9  lines  to  the  col¬ 
umn  inch  with  standard  key¬ 
board  and  action. 

"Total  cost  per  typewriter 
averages  $80  each  for  the  special 
attachments,  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  stored.  Twenty 
typewriters  will  compose  the 
largest  metropolitan  daily. 

“Carbon  paper  ribbons  are 
used  for  producing  photo¬ 
graphically  perfect  text  matter 
and  these  cost  $7  to  $10  a  dozen. 
Bach  ribbon  is  good  for  600  feet 
of  typing.  A  note  of  caution  is 
appropriate  on  the  ribbons,  for 
the  copy  they  produce  should  be 
smudgeproof  and  therefore 
softer  carbonization  is  less 
desirable  than  the  harder 
kind. 

“The  reason  master  pages  are 
ruled  same  size  as  published  Ues 
in  the  fact  that  cut  service  il¬ 
lustrations  for  ads  come  same 
size.  Editorial  pages  not  carry¬ 
ing  advertising  could  be  pasted 
up  on  master  pages  of  such  size 
as  to  allow  anywhere  from  10% 
to  80%  reduction. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  each 
newspaper  could  purchase  one 
or  two  sets  of  attachments  and 
send  them  on  call  from  a  dis¬ 
tress  committee  wherever 
needed. 

■  DITOR  a  PUILISHIRi 


Imperial 

STANDARD  of  QUALITY 

in  printing  materials 


Esp«cioNy  arowid  tHb  Him 
ol  yof,  wWff  wowipoptn 
Mvolly  fww  hoovyditiont, 
RAPID  MERCURY  nm- 
pop«r  rollert  or«  on  •p- 
pr«d«rt«d  tiiM“«Rd-trMb> 
to-ooMf  In  tiM  prooif  ow. 
Coolly  pnd  vnnocoooory 
proof  oditfotfoonto  oro 
grootly  roducod  by  tfco  ooo 
of  prodolon  rolloro.  Tboy 
offor  voloobto  protocHoOs 
loOs  ogolnot  *oao«wko* 
froa  odvorliooro  obool 


Let  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  PLUS 
PLAN  help  keep  your  metal  standard* 
high  and  trouble-iree. 
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been  awarded  the  World-Herald. 
In  1943,  the  paper  won  the 
award  for  conuniinlty  service  in, 
setting  a  pattern  for  the  na- 


Reporter's  Pal 
Admits  Slaying 
And  Even  Poses 

HABamauac,  Pa.  —  Covering  a 
recent  wife-slaying  turned  out 
to  be  a  cinch  for  Bill  Brltsch, 
veteran  police 


tional  scrap  metal  drive.  In 
1944,  Earle  Bunker,  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  the  award  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  &e  return  of  a  soldier 
to  his  family. 

Approximately  89%  of  World- 
Herald  stock  is  owned  by  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  late  founder.  The 
other  19%  is  owned  by  present 
or  former  employes.  Ben  H. 
Cowdery,  Mr.  Doorly’s  son-in- 
law,  is  now  business  manager. 
V.  H.  Smith  is  advertising  sales 
manager  and  Frederick  Ware  is 
managing  editor. 

Direct&ig  World-Herald  pro- 


Britsch,  other  - -  - 

newsmen  and  motions  is  T.  W.  Summers, 

a  photographer  For  farmers  there  are  soil  con- 

were  waiting  in  tests.  For  city  folks  there  are 

a  City  Hall  cor-  sununer  conununity  sings,  when 

ridor  for  the  Britaeh  19,000  Omahans  gather  on  Sun- 
prisoner  and  de-  day  evenings  and  sing  ’till  the 

tectives  to  emerge  from  the  De-  cows  come  home. 
tecUve  Bureau.  For  youth  —  and  Doorly  is 

As  Joshua  Beatty,  former  city  planning  even  more  for  teen 
employe  who  knew  the  reporter  agers  In  the  near  future — the 
through  City  Hall  contacts,  World-Herald  offers  $200  schol- 

came  out,  he  spotted  Brltsch  arships  on  Commencement  Day 

and  said:  "Hi  Bill!  I  did  It.  to  the  boy  and  girl  in  each  pub- 

It’s  tough."  11c  high  school  who  is  selected 

“Hello  Josh."  replied  Brltsch,  by  faculty  committees  as  the 
shaking  hands  with  the  central  outstanding,  all-around  student, 
figure  in  the  murder.  There  is  also  the  Young  Citizens 

When  the  photographer  nearly  Contest,  a  statewide  competition 
tumbled  down  some  steps  try-  on  a  county  basis. 

Ing  to  get  a  shot,  Beatty  said:  In  addition,  there  are  the 

‘Til  pose  for  some  pictures.  Boys  and  Girls  Hobby  Show, 

Bill.”  He  did  School  Arts  and  Crafts  Contest, 


Omaha  Doily  Vans  4-H  Club  events.  Golden  Gloves. 
Fitrhf  for  PuMfo  Power  American  Legion  Junior  Base- 
rigni  lor  rUOllC  rower  state  and  metropolitan 

continued  from  page  12  golf  tournaments.  Soap  Box 
Derby,  model  plane  contest, 
been  a  member  ot  the  staff  since  high  school  football  awards,  and 
1899.  His  editorial,  “Law  and  Go^  Fellows  Charities, 
the  Jungle,”  written  at  the  time  The  World-Herald  employs 
of  a  Negro  lynching  in  Omaha,  approximately  990  persons  on  a 
won  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1919.  full-time  basis,  with  an  annual 
Harvey  Newbranch.  keen  payroll  of  more  than  $1,600,000. 
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Just  what  you  would  want  your  own  staff 
to  do — you  had  one  at  the  Capital 
Exelutive  rights  in  your  territory 
Run  it  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 

Released  from  Capital  by  Dear  Publication  &  Radio,  Inc. 

30  Jeamol  Sgaore,  Jersey  CHy,  N.  J. 


Thanks  for  helping  and  hest 
wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas 
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evil  connotation  resting  on  the 
will  to  distort,  mislead,  or  hide 
the  objective  truth,  whcarefore 
Mr.  Benton  asked  that  this  Ccon- 
mittee  not  apply  this  word  to 
tte  OIC  activity  unless  it  dis¬ 
covered  distortion,  untruth,  or 
hidden  purpose  in  the  actt^^. 
So  far  as  it  could  go,  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  detect  distortion, 
untruth,  or  hidden  purpose  In 
the  activity  to  date,  and  melined 
to  Mr.  Benton's  request — ^thou^ 
others  interviewed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not 

The  Govemment's  OperoUens 

Mr.  Benton  and  the  OIC  staff 
exposed  to  the  committee  every¬ 
thing  now  done  to  disseminate, 
transmit,  and  circulate  news,  in¬ 
formation,  and  opinion  of  and 
from  the  United  States  over  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  summary 
of  this  activl^: 

To  some  extent,  OIC  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  pattern  of  the  war¬ 
time  disseminations  by  OWI  and 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs.  Total  employed  in  the 
government’s  operation  on  July 
1,  1946,  was  1^78  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  1,895  abroad,  of  which 
latter  372  are  Americans. 

Dissemination  takes  two  phys¬ 
ical  forms:  Through  the  daily 
Voice  of  America  and  American 
Hour  broadcast,  short  -  waved 
through  stations  leased  during 
the  war  by  the  government,  and 
through  distribution  in  foreign 
countries  by  OIC  staffs  which 
are  part  of  the  diplomatie  and 
consular  missions. 

A  parallel  dissemination  is 
carried  on  by  wireless  to  our 
embassies  daily  for  the  use  of 
the  diplomatic  and  consular 
staff,  some  of  which  information 
is  given  to  foreign  agencies  at 
the  discretion  of  the  embassies. 

The  character  of  these  distri¬ 
butions: 

On  a  sample  day,  VMce  of 
America  was  broadc^  far  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Jugoslav,  Hungarian, 
Austrian,  Czechoslovak,  Polish, 
Romanian,  Bulgarian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Chinese,  Siamese,  Korean, 
Annamese,  Malay,  and  Dutdi. 
Broken  into  areas,  43%  was 
waved  to  Latin-America,  33% 
to  Europe,  and  23%  to  tiM 
Orient  ( tois  latter  known  as  the 
American  Hour).  Moat  of  it  is 
general  entertainment  and  In¬ 
struction,  some  of  whidi  is 
picked  up  from  American  radio 
chain  features.  The  U.  S.  “news 
and  opinion’*  fraction  of  this 
averages  10  minutes  per  day  to 
any  coimtry,  or  about  25%  ot 
the  average  broadcast. 

For  its  news  items  on  these 
broadcasts,  OIC  uses  New  York 
and  Washington  newspapers  (for 
matter  they  originate  them¬ 
selves);  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Reuters,  Aneta,  and  infor¬ 
mation  originating  from  govern¬ 
ment  departments.  For  opinion, 
it  quotes  from  editorials  and 
columnists  appearing  in  nearly 
all  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  this  country.  A 
large  part  of  the  so-called 
“news"  element  is  in  fact  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  quotations  from 
opinion  writings. 
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OIC  freely  exposed  its  editing 
^  selection.  Mr.  Benton,  Blr. 
Hulten,  and  Mr.  Hunt  discussed 
with  toe  committee  at  length 
the  system  of  “control  of  policy’’ 
with  which  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  is  alerted.  In  toe  main, 
these  controls  of  policy  appear 
to  depend  on  (1)  disp^tion  of 
toe  State  Department  to  main¬ 
tain  America  in  its  most  favor¬ 
able  li  At,  (2)  confidential  diplo¬ 
matic  Information  which  might 
expand  or  qualify  toe  aims  of 
toe  disseminations,  (3)  purpose 
of  remedying  impressions  of 
America  in  toe  minds  of  people 
abroad  by  supplemental  infor¬ 
mation  beyond  toe  flow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  news  from  toe  private  agen¬ 
cies,  which  toe  Orc  spokesmen 
maintain  must  be  necessarily 
piecemeal  and  therefore  occa¬ 
sionally  “misleading  as  to  toe 
whole  story.’’  Examples  of  topics 
on  which  supplemental  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  deemed  necessary 
in  various  foreign  coimtrles: — 
Communist  party  support  of 
Mayor  O’Dwyer  in  New  York, 
toe  lot  of  toe  Negro  in  America, 
toe  U.  S.  divorce  rate,  full  texts 
of  President  Truman’s  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Byrnes’  statements  on  in¬ 
ternational  matters. 

The  committee  asked  many 
questions  about  these  controls 
and  were  furnished  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  them  as  they  are  circu¬ 
lated  in  toe  State  D^artment. 
One  of  toe  committee’s  hypo¬ 
thetical  questions  was:  Would 
not  a  “wicked”  national  admin¬ 
istration  use  this  form  of  dis¬ 
semination  of  fact  and  informa¬ 
tion  thus  shaped  by  these  con¬ 
trols  to  a  harmful  use?  The 
OIC  spokesmen  replied  that  any 
“wicked"  administration  would 
do  far  more  dangerous  toings  on 
other  parts  of  toe  diplomatic 
fronts;  and  that  any  virtuous 
minority  in  Congress,  during 
“wicked"  administrations,  could 
readily  expose  such  depravity. 

nirough  toe  embassies,  OIC 
fumltoes  foreiA  press  gmeral- 
ly  with  official  U.  S.  documents 
and  texts;  special  articles,  both 
s<dicited  and  unsolicited  1^  toe 
foreiA  consiuners,  on  many 
phases  of  American  life  and  gov¬ 
ernment;  photograAs  and  mats 
either  to  accompany  these  or  to 
be  a  separate  representation  of 
American  affairs;  Amerika,  a 
magazine  published  especially 
for  Russian  readers,  which  has 
been  permitted  a  circulation  of 
50,000  by  toe  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment;  documentary  films,  main¬ 
ly  those  produced  during  toe 
war  period  by  OWI  and  other 
government  agencies;  selected 
news  reels  from  commercial 
production;  poster  news  bulle¬ 
tins  for  largely  illiterate  people; 
and  a  toree-tlmes-a-week  Eng¬ 
lish  lanAage  newspaper  in  toe 
Itoilippines. 

The  daih^  wireless  informa¬ 
tion  service  for  toe  diplomatic 
and  consular  staffs  includes 
about  1,500  words  of  news  and 
editorial  opinion. 

Eiiectiveness  oi  Government 
Dissemination 

The  committee’s  inquiries  on 
this  point  naturally  ran  into  toe 
field  of  claims  and  opinion.  OIC 


presented  evidence  from  a  field 
worker  that  American  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  Belgrade  and 
Bucharest  brouAt  into  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Romania  toe  only 
pAlic  information  about  Amer¬ 
ica  that  was  true  and  unwarped, 
and  offered  to  mtiltiply  these 
examples  elsewhere  over  the 
world. 

Our  private  news  agencies  arc 
not  in  use  in  toe  “iron  curtain" 
lands  and  a  great  deal  else  of 
toe  world,  and  here  OIC  under¬ 
scored  the  argument  that  it 
alone  could  function  behind  dip-, 
lomatic  protection  and  get  some* 
public  attention  for  ,&neriean 
truth  and  fact,  however  small. 

Another  staff  man  reported  on 
penetration  of  interior  China  by 
OIC  information  exclusively. 

The  record  was  impressive  of 
toe  usage  of  U.  S.  texts  and  spe¬ 
cial  articles  in  toe  press  of 
Egypt,  England,  Italy,  France, 
Sweden,  Brazil,  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  China,  India,  and  Indo¬ 
china, — all  these  furnished  by 
OIC. 

Questions  as  to  reception  to 
toe  Voice  of  America — /Merican 
Hour  broadcasts  received  an¬ 
swers  necessarily  based  on  sur¬ 
mise.  It  is  true  that  short-wave 
receiving  sets  are  toe  popular 
European  type.  One  statistic 
was  given  toe  committee  of  100,- 
000  such  sets,  in  whatever  con¬ 
dition,  in  Jugoslavia,  of  which 
25,000  were  in  Belgrade.  For¬ 
eign  listeners  have  advlsol  our 
diplomatic  agencies  of  their 
views  of  toe  broadcasts,  indicat¬ 
ing  they  are  listened  to.  No 
claims  were  made  for  much  ra¬ 
dio  reception  in  China  save  in 
the  seacoast  cities. 

Private  news  agency  execu¬ 
tives  expressed  sk^ticism  as  to 
net  total  effectiveness  of  toe 
government’s  activity,  and 
raised  toe  issue,  noted  further, 
of  normal  distrust  of  gov- 
emmentally  -  disseminated  and 
branded  information  by  toe  con¬ 
sumer  listener  or  reader. 

OIC  argued  toe  evident  fact 
that  toe  American  private  news 
services  do  not  reach  mllUons 
in  many  parts  of  toe  world.  The 
OIC  spokesman  also  assert^ 
that  toe  private  news  flow  must 
be  miscellaneous  and  without 
national  purpose  and  that  there¬ 
fore  (1)  the  news  services  do 
not  reAlarly  carry  important 
U.  S.  official  texts,  (2)  are  fre¬ 
quently  too  imrelated  to  local 
knowledge  to  be  completely 
comprehensible  to  toe  non- 
American  consumer  of  news,  (3) 
may  accomplish  “disservice’’  to 
American  Interests  without  ftilly 
realizing  it  or  its  extent. 

OIC  cited  its  penetration  of 
toe  Balkans  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  sample  of  its  operation — in 
toe  absence,  or  nearly  complete 
absence,  of  private  U.  S.  news 
services, — though  actual  news 
dissemination  there  is  necessarily 
small  in  numbers  attracted. 

One  rebuttal  by  toe  private 
news  agency  executives  was 
that,  being  a  government  opera¬ 
tion,  toe  OIC  procedure  in  toe 
Balkans  and  other  foreiA  na¬ 
tions  may  be  or  become  need¬ 
lessly  irritating  to  toe  govern- 
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ment  and  a  large  number  of  toe 
people  of  those  countries. 

iir.  Benton  presented  a  round¬ 
up  frcnn  21  U.  S.  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions,  17  of  whose  Aiefs  pro¬ 
nounced  themselves  dissatitoed 
with  toe  effectiveness  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  American  news  services  in 
their  particular  foreign  nations. 
Principal  complaints  were  two: 
“Do  not  present  clear  picture  ot 
American  way  ot  life”  and  “Do 
not  carry  sufficient  textual  ma¬ 
terial  for  presenting  official 
American  viewpoint.” 

To  toe  flrst  of  these  com¬ 
plaints,  AP  and  U.P.  executives 
retorted  that  toe  newspapers  of 
America  doubtless  “did  not  pre¬ 
sent  too  clear  an  account  of  toe 
Chinese,  British,  French,  Rus¬ 
sian  ways  of  life,”  either,  and 
hardly  considered  it  their  func¬ 
tion.  As  to  toe  texts,  they  re¬ 
ported  that  there  was  small 
usage  of  those  which  they  had 
carried  to  other  lands,  indicating 
no  great  interest  by  press  and 
broadcasters  there. 

Mr.  Cornish  of  the  committee 
had  opportunity  this  summer  to 
make  inquiries  in  England  and 
France  as  to  effectiveness  of  OIC 
disseminations  and  reported 
learning  of  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  them. 

Mr.  Berkson  of  INS  furnished 
an  informal  report  on  effective¬ 
ness  of  OIC  in  toe  opinion  of  his 
service’s  bureaus  in  Berlin, 
Frankfurt,  Vienna,  Madrid  and 
Rome,  cabled  to  him  for  this 
committee’s  use.  These  corre¬ 
spondents  reported  evidences 
that  large  numbers  in  those 
countries  listened  to  toe  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  with  some 
regularity;  also  some  evidences 
of  listener  skepticism  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  irritation  (notably  in 
Spain). 

Opposition  of  too  Pilvata 
Nows  Agencies 

Reference  has  been  made  to 
skepticism  about  OIC  by  toe 
news  service  executives  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  position  of  the 
United  Press  and  toe  Associated 
Press  in  withdrawing  their  ser¬ 
vices  from  State  Department  use 
is  well  known  throuA  their 
public  statementa.  There  was 
little  disposition  on  toe  part  of 
State  Department  officials  inter¬ 
viewed  to  reopen  consideration 
of  that  issue.  (OIC,  in  fact,  told 
the  committee  that  its  opvation 
has  survived  the  loss.) 

Mr.  Cooper  of  toe  AP  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  toe  U.P.  flatly  op¬ 
posed  any  government  news  dis¬ 
semination.  They  regard  gov¬ 
ernment  proprietorship  as  cer- 
tato  to  cause  any  dissemination 
to  be  regarded  by  peoples  of  toe 
world  as  propaganda  in  its  full 
cynical  form,  and  do  not  believe 
the  government  could  possibly 
fulfill  toe  purposes  stated  by  Mr. 
Benton.  ’They  are  equally  posi¬ 
tive  that  toe  tested  trust  of  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  in  toe  factual 
integrity  and  lack  of  nationalis¬ 
tic  purpose  of  toe  private  Amer¬ 
ican  press  service  gives  these 
the  only  and  toe  traditional  op¬ 
portunity  to  set  toe  U.  S.  square¬ 
ly.  with  rugged  objectivity,  be¬ 
fore  toe  rest  of  toe  world. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Mr.  Howard  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  saw  no  objection  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  making  avail¬ 
able  a  report  limited  to  text  of 
official  documents  and  state¬ 
ments  for  any  who  might  care 
to  call  for  it  at  our  diplomatic 
posts,  but  proteaded  the  govern¬ 
ment  engaging  in  “a  world-wide 
high  speed  distribution  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  news  report  along  the  Unes 
of  that  put  out  by  the  American 
press  associations." 

Hr.  Cooper  appealed;  “Keep 
the  AP  out  of  world  politics  as 
it  has  been  kept  out  of  national 
politics,  and  me  AP’s  strength 
will  defend  us  all.  Don't  drag 
the  AP  into  any  contest  between 
this  country  and  Russia."  He 
believed  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Russian  people  will 
demand  news  by  tested  private 
fancies  known  for  news  integ- 

Mr.  Cooper  referred  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  after  the  flrst  World  War 
to  have  the  government's  public 
information  activity  continued 
because  of  the  stress  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  to  President  Wllron's 
decision  not  to  continue  it.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  British 
and  French  governments  would 
have  been  happy  to  drop  their 
present  postwar  information 
disseminations  had  the  U.  S. 
government  indicated  it  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  Johnson  said:  “In  our 
function  as  a  world  news  ser¬ 
vice,  we  can  be  no  more  nation¬ 
alistic  about  American  news 
than  we  can  be  pro-British 
about  British  Empire  news,  pro- 
Indian  about  India  news,  or  pro- 
Russian  about  Russian  news.” 

Mr.  Berkson  of  DfS.  which  is 
being  sold  to  QIC.  assured  the 
committee  this  relationship  in¬ 
dicated  no  disagreement  with 
the  stands  taken  by  U.P.  and  AP 
and  had  no  more  permanence  of 
policy  than  its  30-day  cancella¬ 
tion  condition  would  indicate. 
INS,  said  Mr.  Berkson,  feels  as 
strongly  as  AP  and  U.P.  on  the 
subject  of  government  propa¬ 
ganda  and  any  participation 
therein  by  the  U.  S.  news  agen¬ 
cies.  “With  equal  sincerity,”  he 
added,  “we  feel  that  if  (Ameri¬ 
can  news)  services  can  continue 
to  be  furnished  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  to  foreign  governments  for 
practical  reasons  of  expediency 
or  otherwise,  there  is  some  merit 
in  considering  the  emergency 
confronting  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  recognizing  ffiat  it 
may  have  special  needs  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  emergency  nature  which 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
meet.” 

The  conunittee  is  convinced 
that  honest  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  existed  among  news  agen¬ 
cies  as  to  whether  they  should 
supply  their  news  reports  to  the 
government  for  distribution  un¬ 
der  its  auspices.  It  believes  that 
the  United  Press  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  were  motivated  by 
a  sincere  concern  for  integri^ 
in  news  dissemination  in  their 
declination  to  continue  to  sup¬ 
ply  news  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose,  ft  is 
equally  convinced  that  Intema- 
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tional  News  Service  was  sim¬ 
ilarly  motivated  in  its  decision 
to  continue  on  a  temporary 
emergency  basis  its  service  to 
the  government. 

The  committee  learned  that  a 
group  in  the  State  Department 
favors  taking  the  operating  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  shortwave  voice 
broadcasting  out  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  setting  it  up  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  organization. 

News  Dissemination  by  Other 
Governments 

The  committee  was  reminded 
by  State  Department  officials 
and  others  that  Russia,  England, 
and  France  are  now  engaged  in 
expanded  news  and  propaganda 
efforts  over  the  world.  The 
Russian  news  service  Tass,  a 
governmental  arm,  has  a  near- 
monopoly  of  the  press  and  broad¬ 
cast  outlets  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  Near  East,  and  Russian  In¬ 
formation  Service  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  U.  S.,  Mexico,  and 
Latin  America,  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  now  is  furnishing 
7,000  words  of  news  and  com¬ 
ment  and  a  photographic  service 
to  South  American  countries 
and  others.  L'Agence  Francaise, 
under  the  restored  French  gov¬ 
ernment.  gives  news  by  daily 
broadcast  to  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  including 
South  America. 

The  committee  noted  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  British  government 
this  summer  to  maintain  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  as  a 
large  disseminator  of  news  of 
English  and  European  origin, 
tied  closely  into  national  policy. 

Conclusion 

Mr.  Reese  of  the  committee 
advances  the  argument  that, 
agreeing  to  the  necessity  that 
"the  American  side  of  the  world 
picture  be  disseminated  as  wide¬ 
ly  as  possible,”  only  the  national 
government  has  the  means  to  do 
tills  in  any  major  operation.  “I 
am  convinced,”  says  Mr.  Reese, 
“private  enterprise  cannot  and 
will  not  undertake  this  mission. 
...  I  am  in  favor  of  supporting 
strongly  adequate  Congressional 
appropriations  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  State  Department 
project.” 

Mr.  Cornish  of  the  committee 
believes:  “Where  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  or  where  &ey 
find  it  financially  possible  to 
operate,  the  private  press  ser¬ 
vices  can,  I  think,  do  a  better 
job  of  distributing  day-to-day 
news  than  could  any  govern¬ 
ment  agency.  Even  in  these 
areas,  I  think  our  diplomatic 
agencies  can  properly  distribute 
texts  of  documents  and  back¬ 
ground  material  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stations.  In  the  vast 
areas  where  the  press  services 
do  not  operate,  I  think  the  State 
Department  should  by  all  avail¬ 
able  means  present  American 
news.” 

Mr.  Owens  of  the  committee 
says:  “The  U.  S.  Government  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the 
world  about  its  official  policies. 
This  obligation  is  strongest  in 
those  countries  where  the  news 
agencies  are  least  effective,  for 


whatever  reason.  In  carrying 
out  this  obligation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  entrust  this  task  to 
the  best-equipped  men  it  can 
find  .  .  .  They  should  contoe 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  exposition  of  the  exact  poU- 
cies  of  the  government,  giving 
such  background  material  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  these 
policies  understandable.  When 
the  government  goes  beyond 
these  limits,  it  enters  a  dan¬ 
gerous  field.” 

Mrs.  Hobby  of  the  committee 
says:  “As  strong  nationalistic 
spheres  begin  to  be  everywhere 
apparent,  it  now  seems  neces¬ 
sity  to  portray  the  beginning 
and  evolution  of  a  self-govern¬ 
ing  people.  If  we  consider 
world  dissemination  of  news  in 
the  sense  of  U.  S.  news  and 
more  specifically  the  news  of  a 
self-governing  people,  we  must 
admit  that  such  a  step  is  radical 
and  perhaps  dangerous  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  powers  of  the  U.  S. 
government.  I  cannot  recall  a 
problem  about  which  I  have  had 
as  many  conflicting  responses  . . . 
I  am  compelled  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  words  are  weapons  in 
the  contest  of  ideologies.  ...  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  use  the  potentially 
powerful  supplement  of  self¬ 
portrayal  and  interpretation.  I 
abhor  the  necessity  for  it  and 
despise  the  doing,  but  if  such  a 
program  can  be  effective — or 
even  partly  so — it  may  be  a  par¬ 
tial  peace  insurance.” 

Mr.  McKelway  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  says:  “It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  a  really  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind — designed  to 
create  friendly  sentiment  toward 
the  United  States  by  people  of 
other  lands — can  be  conducted 
by  a  government  agency  which 
at  the  same  time  meets  the 
standards  in  straight  news  pres¬ 
entation  generally  demand^  in 
this  country.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  win  friends  and  influence  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  by  government  broad¬ 
casts  of  news  and  opinion,  let  us 
frankly  recognize  the  govern¬ 
ment's  program  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  propaganda  and  not 
confuse  that  program  with  the 
dissemination  of  untainted 
news.” 

Mr.  James  of  the  committee, 
declaring  the  government  dis¬ 
semination  proposition  “comes 
nearer  a  51-49  proposition  than 
anything  I  have  been  up  against; 
I  feel  I  could  write  a  very  good 
brief  in  defense  of  either  side,” 
adds:  “There  is  something  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  me  about  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  offsetting  the  bad  with 
the  good,  because,  when  the  bad 
happens  one  day,  that  is  the 
day's  news,  and  when  the  good 
happens  another  day,  that  is 
that  day's  news.  In  so  far  as  he 
might  explain  conditions  here 
in  commentaries  or  by  quoting 
editorials,  much  could  be  said 
for  that,  but  I  am  far  from  sure 
Mr.  Benton's  news  broacast  will 
be  as  objective  as  he  indicates. 

“No  responsible  person  would 
object  to  the  Libraries  of  Infor¬ 
mation  maintained  by  the  State 
Department  abroad  and  to  its 
distribution  of  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  through  the  embasslea. 
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The  chief  argument  here  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  distribution  of  spot 
news — there  is  no  room  for  ar¬ 
gument  about  much  else.” 

Mr.  Seymour  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  says:  “All  that  issues  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  to  foreign  lands  is 
propaganda,  whether  it  be  a 
farm  implement  or  a  motor  car, 
a  motion  picture  or  a  package  of 
old  clothing,  a  missionary's  toil, 
or  an  emigrant's  letter  home. 
These  have  been  effective  pro¬ 
paganda  because  they  have  not 
been  'propaganda.'  Our  Mature 
in  the  world  is  a  measure  of  our 
merit  and  their  effectiveness. 

“Engagement  in  deliberate 
propaganda  ( in  the  purest  sense) 
can  only  weaken  our  world  po¬ 
sition;  the  fact  that  other  na¬ 
tions  do  it  only  underscores  the 
point.  Certainly  our  State  De¬ 
partment  ought  effectively  to  ac¬ 
quaint  other  peoples  with  our 
official  policies  and  significant 
expositions  of  them, — adequate¬ 
ly  interpreted.  To  do  more  is  to 
engage  in  propaganda  in  the 
sense  which  Mr.  Benton  com- 
mendably  deplores.” 

The  committee  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment's  distribution  of  of¬ 
ficial  texts  and  operation  of  the 
libraries  of  American  books  and 
sources  all  over  the  world. 

The  conunittee,  by  unanimous 
vote,  presents  this  final  conclu¬ 
sion: 

“The  present  uncertainties  in 
international  relations  justify  an 
effort  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  its  activities 
and  its  policies  clear  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  through  the 
agency  set  up  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  Your  committee  rec¬ 
ognizes,  however,  the  dangers 
inherent  in  government  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  and  suggests  that 
the  Society  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  review  at  intervals 
the  work  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  agency  and  make  its  find¬ 
ings  available  to  the  member¬ 
ship" 

Respectfully, 

N.  R.  Howard,  chairman,  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  News. 

George  Cornish,  managing 
editor,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
editor,  Houston  Post. 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times. 

Ben  M,  McKelway,  associate 
editor,  Washington  Star. 

Hamilton  Owens,  editor,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

Ben  Reese,  managing  editor, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive 
editor,  Cowles  Newspapers, 
Minneapolis. 


Starts  50th  Year 

Waukegan.  Ill.  —  A  special 
golden  anniversary  edition  Dec. 
7  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
SOth  year  of  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun  and  the  91st  year  as 
a  newspaperman  for  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Frank  H.  Just,  who  for¬ 
merly  published  a  weekly  paper 
at  LibertyviUe,  lU. 
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The  seventh  in  a  series  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa 


a-a-a-a  -  keR^CHOO  / 

. . .  God  Bless  You ! 


“a-a-a-a-keR-CHOO!”  sneezed  the  man  into  his 
telephone.  “God  Bless  You!  This  is  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany,”  said  the  girl  at  the  Alcoa  switchboard.  That 
was  one  man’s  introduction  to  Alcoa  Family  and, 
we  can  add  with  a  note  of  pride,  the  beginning  of 
another  beautiful  Alcoa  friendship. 

For,  reasoned  the  man,  any  outfit  that  can  be  so 
human  over  the  telephone  must  be  more  than  a 
corporation — it’s  got  to  be  folks.  So  he  came  around 
and  met  the  Alcoa  crowd  and  learned  that  they  were 
good  folks  to  know;  good  folks  to  do  business  with. 

The  district  ofiice  telephone  operator,  for  instance. 
She’s  been  an  Alcoa  Family  girl  for  a  long  time; 
wears  a  25-Year  Club  pin.  She  knows  her  Company; 
knows  her  job.  She  knows  that  2,100  men  and 
women  have  joined  the  club  since  the  first  25-Year 
emblem  was  presented  in  1913,  and  that  1,750  are 
actively  at  work  today. 

They  know  their  jobs,  too,  those  folks  who  wear 
the  Alcoa  25-Year  “hash  mark”.  They  know  the 
aluminum  business.  From  Long  Island  ^und  to  the 
Columbia,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  you’ll  find  the  Alcoa  Family  old-timers. 

They  mine  baiuite,  refine  it,  pour  kilowatts  into 
the  powdery  ore  to  produce  aluminum;  they  alloy 
the  metal,  cast,  roll,  press,  forge,  extrude,  draw  and 
work  it  into  the  thousands  of  forms  required  by 
peacetime  America. 

They  trained  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  produced  aluminum  in  such  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  for  your  Uncle  Samuel’s  war-winning 
bombers  and  fighters.  They  continue  to  train  men  who 
will  keep  Americatheworld’s  leader  in  aluminum  arts 
and  sciences,  the  men  who  will  carry  on  as,  one 


by  one,  the  old-timers  journey  into  the  sunset  of  life. 

Interesting  thing  about  Alcoa  old-timers  and 
youngsters,  too,  is  that  all  of  them  start  from  scratch. 
The  stork  never  carries  silver  spoons  on  the  Alcoa 
Family  run. 

There’s  the  board  chairman,  for  example.  Fresh 
out  of  college,  he  started  as  a  handyman  in  our 
pioneer  plant  in  1888,  helped  pour  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  run  of  aluminum  made  by  the  electrolytic 
process,  climbed  steadily  to  the  top  and  still  “wears 
his  overalls”  every  day. 

And  we  could  tell  you  a  lot  about  the  machinist 
who  became  a  salesman  and  developed  those  alumi- 
mun  gadgets  found  in  millions  of  smoking  pipes — . 
probably  in  the  one  you  smoke.  Ever  notice  those 
foxy  closings  that  protect  a  favorite  beverage?  The 
Alcoa  executive  who  thought  up  that  one  started  as  a 
machinist,  too.  And  you  might  call  Rockefeller 
Center’s  beautiful,  skyward-reaching  aluminum  span¬ 
drel  installation  a  momunent  to  Alcoa  folks,  and  you 
would  be  right.  Alcoa  engineers  sold  the  idea,  and  a 
foundry  foreman  who  “wouldn’t  take  off  his  over¬ 
alls”  developed  the  soft  gray  finish  which  won  the 
architect’s  approval. 

That’s  the  Alcoa  Family  for  you.  Some  of  them 
win  scientific  medals  and  honors;  some  build  multi¬ 
million  dollar  plants;  some  develop  new  alloys  and 
new  processes;  some  push  trucks,  pencils,  typewriters, 
brooms.  Some  climb  higher  up  the  ladder  than 
others,  but  first  and  last  they’re  a  team.  They  devote 
their  waking  horns  to  aluminum  and  they  have  made 
the  name  Alcoa  a  symbol  for  quality,  for  integrity  of 
workmanship,  for  service.  They  never  take  off  their 
overalls. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

1884  GULF  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19,  PENNA. 
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Bureau  Issues 
Bedell's  Guide 
For  Ad  Selling 

A  122-PAGE  book  "Let’s  Talk 

Retailing,”  written  for  tte  use 
of  Bureau  members  by  Clyde 
Bedell,  author,  lecturer  and 
consultant  on  retail  advertising, 
has  been  published  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

The  volume,  which  has  a 
guide  book  of  questions  as  a 
companion  piece,  is  the  first 
step  in  the  Division’s  program 
to  familiarize  newspaper  space 
salesmen  with  the  language  of 
retailing. 

The  book  is  the  Division’s  sec¬ 
ond  sales  training  project,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  Outline  of  a  Per¬ 
sonal  Improvement  Plan  for 
Newspaper  Personnel,  distrib¬ 
uted  last  summer. 

T  Keys  Stressed 

Thorough  study  of  the  book, 
the  Division’s  personnel  be¬ 
lieves,  should  enable  the  reader 
to  discuss  retailing  authorita¬ 
tively  with  retailers. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Bedell 
comments:  “Opportunities  in¬ 
crease  greatly  for  the  space 
salesman  who,  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  linage  for  sale,  knows  just 
why,  how  and  when  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  brought  into  the 
retail  picture  and  can  make  his 
reasoning  clear.  .  .  ” 

A  section  is  devoted  to  each 
of  the  major  retail  functions — 
administration,  occupancy,  pub¬ 
licity,  buying  and  selling.  Em¬ 
phasis  throughout  the  book  is 
put  on  “The  seven  keys  to  re¬ 
tail  profits,”  which  are: 

Sevan  Keys  to  Balcdl  Profits 

Spread  your  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment  over  the  maximum 
number  of  a  f ast-tuming, 
wanted  items;  put  on  di^lay  the 
maximum  po^ble  proportion  of 
the  merchwdise  we  own;  name 
the  prices  customers  favor  and 
plainly  price  ticket  everything; 
make  and  keep  our  store  friend¬ 
ly,  pleasant  and  interesting;  in¬ 
duce  buying  in  every  possible 
way  every  minute  of  every 
day;  use  control  figures  to  run 
our  business  where  we  want  it 
to  go,  and  buy  frequently  and 
modestly  to  get  fast  turnover. 

The  Dlsscussion  Guide  pre¬ 
pared  hy  the  Retail  Division 
contains  specific  questions  of 
applications  to  assirt  the  reader 
in  determining  how  he  can  make 
use  of  the  book’s  contents  in  his 
woric. 

"It  is  our  hope  and  intention,” 
John  Giesen,  Retail  Division  Di¬ 
rector,  stated,  "that  "Let’s  Talk 
Retailing’  will  be  used  by  news¬ 
papers  as  the  text  for  a  series  of 
meetings  with  their  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel.” 

Mr.  Bedell,  now  an  advertis¬ 
ing  -  merchandising  consultant 
(E.  k  P.,  Nov.  16,  p.  66)  has  had 
long  experience  in  the  fields  of 
retailing  and  advertising. 

One  copy  of  the  book  and  its 
guide  go  to  each  member  of  the 
bureau.  Additional  copies  are 
available  at  (l.TS. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Names  Two  V,f  .'s 
D.  ROBERT  PARNAM  and 
JOHN  M.  LITDEN  have  been 
named  vicepresidents  of  Ted 
Bates,  Inc.,  New  York.  Pamam 


Pqfinan  Lyden 


joined  the  agency  in  1943,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  l^n  associated 
with  Donahue  k  Coe,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons, 
Inc.  At  Bates  he  is  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  Colgate-Palm- 
ollve-Peet  account.  Lyden  joined 
the  agency  in  1942.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  several 
New  York  advertising  agencies 
specializing  in  food  and  drug 
accounts. 

Dugdale  to  Retire 

H.  K.  DUGDALE,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Van  Sant, 
Dugdale  k  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
will  retire  after  Jan.  1,  he  has 
announced.  He  is  now  dispos¬ 
ing  of  his  Interests  to  the  re¬ 
maining  stockholders,  all  of 
whom  are  executives  of  the 
agency. 

Elected  to  Agency  Board 
LARRY  WHERRY,  vicepresident 
of  Sherman  It  Marquette,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  agency. 
He  joined  the  agency  in  1942. 
During  the  war  he  served  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  Feed  In¬ 
dustry  Council,  an  agency 
created  by  American  feed  indus¬ 
try  to  cooperate  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  dis¬ 
seminating  information  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  feeders  toward  meeting 
war  time  food  goals.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
“Golden  Anniversary  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Feeding,”  a  history  of  the 
commercial  feed  industry  In 
America. 

Personals 

CARL  J.  EASTMAN,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son,  Inc., 
is  the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  1947. 

Ricrasd  G.  Montgomery,  head 
of  the  Portland,  Ore.  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  which  bears  his 
name,  and  who  for  two  years 
has  served  as  Portland  district 
director  of  the  OPA,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  scrapbook  recording  of 
the  two  years  of  OPA  history 
to  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

Charles  Blondel,  manager  of 
McCann-Erlckson’s  Paris  office, 
is  making  his  first  post-war  visit 
to  agency  headquarters  in  New 
York. 


C.  M.  Rorertson,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ralph  M.  Jones 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

George  E.  Vance,  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  Texsun  Citrus 
Exchange,  Weslaco,  Tex.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Coopera¬ 
tives  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Dallas  recently. 

People  In  the  News 
ALLEN  M.  WHITLOCK  has 
joined  Kastor,  Farrell,  Chesley 
k  Clifford,  Inc..  New  York,  as 
account  executive  on  Blatz 
Brewing  Co.  and  Hickok  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  accounts.  Former¬ 
ly  he  was  account  executive  at 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  New  York. 
During  the  war  he  served  as 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Western  Train- 


Whitiock  lonss 

ing  Command,  holding  the  rank 
of  major. 

Thomas  Roy  Jones,  president 
of  ATF,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  hoard  of  directors  of  Fred 
Rudge,  Inc.,  New  York,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  specializing  in 
opinion  formation  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level. 

Howard  W.  Schendorf,  for¬ 
merly  with  Maxon,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  Holder  Morrow 
Collier,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

Charles  W.  Bhxincsley  joins 
the  staff  of  Fuller  k  Smith  k 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York,  after 
three  and  one-half  years  of 
Army  service. 

Herbert  W.  Schnur,  recently 
released  from  the  Army  Air 
Corps  as  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
research  for  Behel  and  Waldie 
and  Briggs,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Chandler  Stewart  Woolley, 
formerly  advertising  branch 
chief  of  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
appointed  an  account  executive 
of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Alfred  H.  Edelson  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  Henry  J. 
Kaufman  &  Associates,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  He  was  recent^  with 
the  Burton  Co.  of  Chicago  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Anthony  Alduino,  formerly 
with  Hanly,  Hicks  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  New  York,  has  been 
appoint^  comptroller  of  Budi- 
anan  k  Co.,  New  York. 

Jere  Whitehead,  formerly  an 
art  director  with  Young  k  Rubi- 
cam.  New  York,  becomes  art 
director  of  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

George  Croll,  formerly  art 
director  of  La  Roche  k  Ellis,  has 


joined  the  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
k  Co.,  New  York,  as  an  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  ’Tucker,  for¬ 
merly  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dvur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  print  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Compton  Advertising, 
New  York. 

John  Zwinak,  associate  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kudner  Agency, 
New  York,  tor  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  named  executive 
art  director  of  the  agency. 

Sylvia  Brown,  formerly  with 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner,  New 
York,  has  Joined  the  copy  staff 
of  William  H.  Weintraub  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Company  Changes 

BERNARD  L.  FIELD  has  been 

appointed  head  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Continental 
Distilling  Corp.,  Philadelphia. 
He  join^  the  company  in  1945. 
Uriel  Schubert,  formerly  in  the 
company’s  New  York  branch, 
becomes  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  a  newly-created  position. 

William  A.  Rupp  has  been 
added  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  RCA  Victor  Home  Instru¬ 
ments  Department.  He  was  for¬ 
mer^  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Farm  Journal,  and  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  staff  of  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Francis  W.  James  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  division 
of  Talon,  Inc.,  slide  fastener 
manufacturer. 

Francis  L.  Quinlan,  former 
advertising  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager,  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  new  position  of 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
company.  Truman  L.  Hunt,  for¬ 
mer  as^tant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Fafnir,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager. 

Donald  Zulauf  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Three  Feathers  Dis¬ 
tributors,  New  York.  Formerly 
he  was  central  division  mer¬ 
chandising  manager. 

Agency  Notes 

GRAFTON  B.  PERKINS,  for  22 

years  advertising  manager  and 
vicepresident.  Lever  Bros.  Co., 
has  opened  an  office  at  81  Bea¬ 
con  Street,  Boston,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  counsel. 

The  Aylin  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Houston,  Tex.,  recently 
moved  to  new  and  larger  quar¬ 
ters  and  announces  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  advertising  li¬ 
brary  for  use  of  copy,  radio,  art 
and  market  research  depart¬ 
ments. 

Carvel  Nelson  will  open  Car¬ 
vel  Nelson  Advertising  Agency, 
Jan.  1,  in  the  New  Flikiner 
Building,  Portland,  Ore.  Until 
that  time  he  will  continue  as  an 
account  executive  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  National  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  that  city. 

The  Portland  Advertisino  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  Portland,  Ore., 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian,  plans  to  move  from 
the  Oregonian  building  to  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Cascade  Bidlding. 
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Damon  Runyon  Dies; 
Top  Hearst  Writer 


DAMON  RUNYON,  62,  cele¬ 
brated  new^aper  reporter. 
King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  short  atory  writer  and 
creator  of  a  new  Uterary  argot, 
died  Dec.  10  at  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York,  A  newspaper¬ 
man  to  the  last,  he  had  l^n 
writing  his  column  up  until  a 
short  time  before  his  final  Ill¬ 
ness  and  had  kept  it  going  de¬ 
spite  interruptions  for  recurring 
periods  of  sickness  during  the 
past  two  years. 

With  him  when  he  died  were 
his  son,  Damon,  Jr.,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  bureau;  bis  son’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Paitricia  Runyon;  and  two  of  his 
close  friends  who  represented 
his  great  interest  in  ^rts  and 
Broadway,  Eddie  Walker,  the 
prize  fight  manager,  and  Paul 
Small,  theatrical  manager,  and 
Runyon's  agent. 

Hod  Varied  Career 

In  a  newspaper  life  that  be¬ 
gan  over  printers’  cases  in  Colo¬ 
rado  when  as  a  small  boy  he 
followed  his  father  to  various 
newspapers,  Damon  Runyon  had 
been  reporter,  sports  writer,  war 
correspondent,  and  columnist, 
and  had  attained  success  also  as 
a  motion  picture  writer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  and  as  the  creator  of  a 
distinctive  type  of  short  story. 

From  the  time  he  first  started 
writing  for  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  Neui  York  American 
in  1911  he  was  on  Call  by  the 
city  de^  of  INS  for  big  assign¬ 
ments,  from  the  Madero  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  in  1012  to  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
1945  —  his  last  big  assignment 
outside  of  his  dally  column, 
“The  Brighter  Side,”  and  his 
Sunday  Joe  and  Ethel  Turp  page 
for  the  Hearst  Pictorial  Review. 
Returning  from  that  funeral  he 
left  a  note  at  INS,  “Let  me  have 
a  crack  at  the  next  big  one.” 
But  he  was  unable  to  write  the 
funeral  story  last  month  of  his 
old  friend,  former  Mayor  James 
J.  Walker. 

Always  noted  both  among  col¬ 
leagues  and  the  general  public 
for  effective  colorful  sports 
stories,  Runyon  also  regularly 
covered  the  national  political 
conventions,  wrote  the  story  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  first  In¬ 
auguration,  covered  the  Snyder- 
Grey  '  and  Hall-Mills  murder 
cases,  and  the  Bruno  Haupt¬ 
mann  murder  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  1940  when  Runyon  marked 
his  40th  anniversary  as  a  news¬ 
paper  writer,  his  friend  the  New 
York  Mirror  sports  editor,  Dan 
Parker,  estimated  that  he  had 
written  an  average  of  5,000 
words  daily  for  a  total  of  more 
than  73,000,000  words.  Among 
his  "classic”  stories  was  his  lat¬ 
est  as  a  World  War  I  correspon¬ 
dent,  the  description  of  the  bat¬ 
tle-scarred  27th  Division  parad¬ 
ing  up  Fifth  Avenue  with 
broken  ranks  while  moist-eyed 
New  Yorkers  lined  the  curbs. 

Runyon’s  last  two  years  were 
a  measure  of  his  devotion  to 


newspaper  work.  After  he  had 
successfully  begrm  a  career  as  a 
Hollywood  producer,  he  became 
ill  with  cancer  of  the  throat  and 
was  operated  upon  several 
times,  in  one  operation  having 
h‘s  larnyx  removed.  E&P  asked 
him  about  his  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  he  replied  in  the  quick 
scribbles  on  a  pad  which  were 
to  be  his  only  voice  for  his  re¬ 
maining  two  years  that  he  was 
ending  the  Hollywood  connec¬ 
tion  to  write  for  newspapers 
from  his  New  York  office. 

Loved  Everywhere 

With  a  characteristic  smile  he 
scrawled,  “I  go  everywhere  they 
let  people  in — name  one  place 
—fights,  shows,  museums,  res¬ 
taurants,  parks,  private  homes, 
everywhere!” 

Broadway’s  restaurant  -  night¬ 
clubs,  especially  Lindy’s,  were 
his  nightly  hangouts,  and  the 
quiet,  well  dressed  reporter 
would  linger  imtil  dawn  or 
after,  listening  well,  drinking 
cup  after  cup  of  coffee  and  lend¬ 
ing  a  flavor  of  good  fellowship 
to  the  “bull  sessions.”  He  was 
well  loved  by  those  who  knew 
him,  and  he  believed  it  part  of 
his  job  to  know  everyone.  His 
short  story  tou^  characters 
with  hearts  of  gold  and  his  col¬ 
umn  title  “The  Brighter  Side” 
were  typical  of  his  attitude 
toward  life  and  writing. 

Back  in  1924  he  told  E&P. 
“The  fans  quickly  tire  of  pan¬ 
ning.  If  they  thought  a  contest 
good,  they  won’t  thank  you  for 
proving  it  wasn’t — even  if  you’re 
right.” 

Bom  in  Kansas 

The  son  and  grandson  of  a 
newspaperman.  Alfred  Damon 
Runyon,  was  born  on  Oct.  4, 
1884.  in  another  Manhattan  from 
the  one  he  laiter  loved  —  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan.,  where  his  father 
had  started  one  of  a  series  of 
boom  town  newqrapers.  His 
mother  died  early  and  the  boy 
traveled  with  his  father,  hung 
around  the  type  cases  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  his  first  newspaper 
publication  with  a  poem  at  the 
age  of  12.  He  acquired  four 
years  schooling  and  considerable 
education  before  traveling  where 
he  was  unknown  in  order  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  his  age,  enlist  with  the 
Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry 
and  serve  in  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  War. 

After  two  years  action  in  the 
Philippines  he  returned  in  1900 
to  Colorado  and  became  a  police 
reporter  for  the  Pueblo  Chief¬ 
tain.  He  wrote  for  numerous 
newspapers  in  Colorado,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette;  the  Trinidad  Advertiser, 
where  he  was  managing  editor; 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  on  which  he  wrote  poli¬ 
tics,  and  other  newspapers  in 
Denver,  Basalt  Junction  and 
Glenwood  Springs.  He  did  his 
only  sports  writing  prior  to 
moving  to  New  York  as  sports 
editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette,  but  he  had  traveled  as 
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Damon  Runyon 


a  jockey,  managed  a  baseball 
club  and  been  president  of  the 
Colorado  State  Baseball  League. 

While  on  the  Denver  Post  his 
association  with  Charles  Van 
Loan,  of  the  Post,  led  both 
young  men  In  search  of  broader 
fields,  first  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Post,  then  in  1911  in  New 
York,  where  he  obtained 
through  Van  Loan  a  sports  job 
on  the  American  and  had  his 
name  shortened  and  misspelled 
to  Damon  Runyon. 

After  the  American  had  ad¬ 
justed  itself  to  Runyon’s  color¬ 
ful  and  non-technical  baseball 
stories,  he  'became  one  of  their 
best  and  most  versatile  reporters 
and  was  sent  out  on  any  story 
where  descriptive  writing  was 
important,  whether  Pershing’s 
Mexico  expedition  in  1916  or 
Lindbergh's  homecoming. 

Arthur  Brisbane  labeled  Rim- 
yon  “America’s  greatest  re¬ 
porter,”  and  after  Brisbane’s 
death  he  was  tried  out  as  Bris¬ 
bane’s  successor  on  a  world  af¬ 
fairs  column.  But  Runyon  re¬ 
mained  stubbornly  Runyon, 
easily  discursive,  sympathetic 
and  generous.  His  column 
changed  title  significantly  from 
“Both  Barrels,”  to  "As  I  See  It,” 
to  “The  Brighter  Side.” 

During  the  depression  days 
Runyon,  who  had  thought  his 
first  $40  a  week  New  York  sal¬ 
ary  “too  good  to  last,”  found  his 
va^y  increased  income  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  turned  to  writing  short 
stories  on  the  side  for  maga¬ 
zines.  The  characters  he  .cre¬ 
ated.  such  as  Harry  the  Horse. 
Apple  Annie,  Light-Finger  Moe 
and  Sorrowful  toe  Bookmaker, 
were  drawn  with  raciness  and 
charity  from  persons  he  met 
along  toe  Broadway  beat  and  to 
a  good  many  Americans  and 
Britishers  became  a  realistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Broadway.  The  present 
tense,  grammatical  short  cuts 
and  colorful  slang  he  used  be¬ 
came  a  new  literary  language, 
“Runyonese.”  Among  toe  pic¬ 
tures  based  on  his  characters 
were  “Lady  for  a  Day”  and  “Lit¬ 
tle  Miss  Marker.” 

Rvmyon  was  married  twice,  to 
Ellen  Egan  in  1911  and  after  her 
death  to  Patrice  del  Grande,  an 
actress,  in  1932.  She  obtained  a 
divorce  last  June.  He  Is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  son  and  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Elaine. 


#bituatg 

I.  J.  HENTSCHELL,  «1,  adver¬ 
tising  executive  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  for  17  years,^ 
died  Dec.  1,  after  a  two-yaar  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  toe  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  associated  with  toe 
Hearst  National  Advertising 
Service  in  California. 

Albxbt  Cablcion,  circulation 
numager  of  toe  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise,  died 
Nov.  30. 

Paul  R.  Bemko,  classified  and 
display  advertising  man  for  toe 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal,  died  Dec.  3  after 
a  long  illness. 

John  Wanhopb,  52,  for  33  years 
a  reporter  on  Syracuse,  New 
York  and  Albany  newspapers, 
most  recently  at  the  Albaiqr 
Knickerbocker  Newt,  diad 
Dec.  8.  .  , 

Hnouar  Johnson,  OS.jtoUtical 
cartoonist  for  toe  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  former  art  dQmrt- 
ment  manager  of  the  old  Philo- 
delphia  North  AmsHcaa,  died 
Dec.  4  after  two  months’  illness. 
He  started  as  a  newsp^>er  car¬ 
toonist  on  toe  Denver  (Colo.) 
Republican  in  1896. 

Ausun  Fengbs,  46,  during  toe 
last  five  years  a  neies  commen¬ 
tator  and  prior  to  that  head  of 
Fenger-Hall  Co.,  newspaper  rep- 
resmtatives,  dlM  Dee.  5  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  a  former 
Epitoh  &  PuBUSHKN  coast  repre¬ 
sentative. 

BnxT  S.  Gartib,  79,  old-time 
theatrical  and  sporting  aittoority 
who  anote  for  the  Hartford 
Times  for  more  than  60  years, 
died  recently  in  Hartford. 

Chaslzs  W.  KiLHMiaB,  44,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  feature  writer 
for  toe  Bangor  ( Me. )  Dsiiv 
News,  died  Dee.  S. 

Altred  KoaNTBLO,  24,  Time 
magazine  corresp<mdent  In  Ger- 
many,  was  killed  In  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  Dec.  6  near  Frank¬ 
furt. 

Col.  John  J.  Hannon,  former 
news  and  edHorial  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Daily  Newt,  Tree 
Press  and  Sentinel  and  the  Cfci- 
cego  Tribune,  died  Dee.  2  at 
Madison,  Wls. 

Cabt  B.  Lewis,  59,  publicity 
man  who  for  10  years  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  toe  Negro  news¬ 
paper,  the  Chicago  Defender, 
died  in  Chicago  Dec.  8. 

Jambs  C.  HERBorr,  73,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Foirmount 
(W.  Va.)  West  VIrginion,  died 
in  Harrisburg,  Dec.  7. 

a 

R.  E.  Coon,  Jew  Dios; 
Speidel  Executive 

Richard  Esselstyn  Coon,  Jr., 
53,  director  of  radio  research  for 
toe  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 
and  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  T.)  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  died  suddenly  Dee.  5 
at  Poughkeepsie. 

When  Speidel  Newspapers 
purchased  toe  Poughketqpaie 
newspapers  in  1941  he  became 
business  manager,  and  later  was 
assigned  to  radio.  In  19M  he 
had  organised  toe  Poughkeepsie 
Broadcasting  Cavp.  and  in  toe 
foUcraring  year  built  WKIP, 
which  he  sold  in  1944. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pictures  and  People  . . . 
The  Screwiest  Things! 


By  H«l«n  M.  Staunton 

THE  visitor  to  the  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  picture  de¬ 
partment  was  little  and  old  and 
very  obviously  a  lady.  Which 
was  why  Richard  Crandell,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  interrupted  some 
important  deadline  stuff  to  take 
care  of  her  problem. 

With  hands  trembling  in 
their  lace  cuffs  and  with  head 
shaking  disapprovingly  above 
her  whalebone  collar,  Ae  fished 
some  clippings  out  of  her  hand¬ 
bag— or  would  she  have  called 
it  a  reticule  when  she  was  a 
young  lady  some  65  years  ago? 

“There's  a  sadist  on  your 
staff,”  she  announced  indignant¬ 
ly,  “and  1  can  prove  it.” 

See  These  Clippings? 

She  started  to  spread  out  the 
clippings,  stacks  of  them. 

“See?  Someone’s  cut  off  this 
woman’s  arm  in  this  picture. 
And  they’ve  cut  off  half  of  this 
man.  And  they’ve  cut  off  this 
woman’s  band  here.  .  .  .  There’s 
a  sadist  on  the  paper.” 

“The  screwiest  things  happen 
in  picture  departments!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Crandell  to  E.  &  P. 

If  the  doorway  were  larger, 
he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see 
a  giraffe  walk  in.  He’s  had  a 
variety  of  animals  already,  from 
cats  and  great  Danes  to  a  pray¬ 
ing  mantis.  And  one  day  he 
thought  he  saw  a  leopard  walk¬ 
ing  in.  Actually  it  was  a  cheetah 
sent  to  one  of  the  newspaper’s 
executives  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  horse 
walked  into  the  New  York 
Mirror  composing  room  en  route 
to  see  the  paper’s  photograifiiic 
staff.  He  paused  in  the  room  to 
don  an  apron  and  pose  for  a 
picture  then  strolled  into  the 
news  room.  The  staff  was  a  bit 
sceptical,  wondered  if  the  light¬ 
ing  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
illusion. 

“Don’t  you  think  it’s  a  bit 
bright  in  here.”  someone  asked 
the  horse.  The  horse  agreed, 
reached  up  and  pulled  off  a 
light  Then  he  strolled  over  to 
a  typewriter  and  posed  for  the 
picture  men  typing  a  story. 

Pictures  Prove  It 

Picture  Editor  Manny  Elkins 
didn’t  believe  this  either  when 
he  arrived  a  little  later,  but  his 
staff  had  some  pictures  to  prove 
U. 

It  was  strictly  in  the  line  of 
business,  though — and  not  press 
agent’s  business — the  time  when 
an  elephant  ascended  the  New 
York  Daily  Newt’  freight  ele¬ 
vator  to  &e  photo  studio  and 
posed  with  Sabu,  the  elephant 
boy. 

Animal  pictures,  and  baby  pic¬ 
tures,  according  to  New  York 
City’s  morning  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  editors  cause  the  most  trou¬ 
ble — but  it  isn’t  the  animals  and 
babies  who  make  the  trouble. 

“Any  owner  of  a  dog  that’s 


cute — and  what  dog  isn’t? — 
comes  in  and  tells  us  that  every- 
bo^  says  bis  dog  is  the  cutest 
ever,”  groaned  Picture  Editor 
William  J.  White,  whose  Sunday 
News  roto  section  “Animal  Cor¬ 
ner"  encourages  this  “lunatic 
fringe.” 

Tlmenever  possible  White  lets 
down  the  animal  lovers  gently 
by  pointing  out  technical  weak¬ 
nesses  in  their  pictures,  but 
sometimes  the  dog  or  cat  owners 
cross  him  up  by  coming  back 
with  better  pictures. 

Against  animal  pictures,  Israel 
Cohen,  on  Ae  other  hand,  can 
always  quote  Times  policy,  but 
he  would  like  to  give  a  break 
to  charity  pictures  if  they  would 
only  exercise  a  little  imagina¬ 
tion  in  planning  subject  matter. 
His  special  headache  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  have  seen 
beautiful  gardens  or  wonder¬ 
fully  decorated  altars  that 
“ought  to  appear  in  the  Times.” 

One  of  the  least  favorite  tasks 
of  the  picture  department — any 
picture  department — is  looking 
up  pictures  for  an  outside  re- 
queri,  especially  that  typical 
plea  from  school  children: 

“Please  send  us  any  pictures 
you  have  on  France.  We  are 
getting  up  a  school  project.” 

’You  Made  II  in  19021' 

While  E.  &  P.  started  asking 
about  screwy  incidents  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  picture  depart¬ 
ment,  Crandell  got  a  hurry-up 
request  for  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
John  Mackey  that  had  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  in  1902!  “Rush 
airmail,”  begged  the  note. 

Recently  IVhite  got  an  even 
more  trusting  request  from  a 
women  whose  son  is  on  a  de¬ 
stroyer  in  European  waters.  Send 
a  photographer  to  Europe,  she 
suggested,  to  get  pictures  of  all 
United  States  vessels  in  those 


waters  especially  her  son’s  de¬ 
stroyer.  These  would  be  of 
“great  news  interest,”  she  urged, 
and  when  her  son  comes  back 
she  is  sure  he  would  like  the 
picture  for  his  scrapbook. 

Except  for  obvious  cranks, 
White  tries  to  answer  aii  re¬ 
quests,  questions  and  complaints, 
but  he  has  crossed  off  his  list  a 
certain  doctor  in  Nebraska  who 
apparently  spends  his  time  look¬ 
ing  for  errors  so  that  he  can  call 
editors  nimcompoops.  Answers, 
said  White,  merely  feed  his  ma¬ 
licious  brand  of  humor. 

During  the  days  when  Hitler’s 
pictures  were  closely  studied  for 
authenticity  and  the  question  of 
doubles  was  one  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  a  New  York  City  doc¬ 
tor  walked  into  CrandelTs  of¬ 
fice  with  a  Hitler  picture  clipped 
from  the  newspaper. 

“This  isn’t  a  picture  of 
Hitler,”  stated  the  doctor  plank¬ 
ing  the  clipping  down  on  a  desk. 
“I’ll  show  you  how  1  know.  I 
bring  my  finger  down  over  it 
like  this,  and  when  I  get  it  here, 
if  it’s  a  picture  of  Hitler,  I  can 
/eel  it.” 

Chief  Bacon  Bind 

Though  outside  of  their  own 
quarters  picture  department 
staffs  might  hesitate  to  label  as¬ 
signments  from  the  city  desk 
“screwy,”  filling  the  varied  de¬ 
mands  of  a  newspaper  frequent¬ 
ly  uncovers  some  queer  angles. 
Chief  Bacon  Rind  has  turned  up 
in  the  files  under  both  bacon 
and  rind,  and  a  British  states¬ 
man  was  finally  unearthed  un¬ 
der  “Seal,  Lord  Privy.” 

Back  in  1930  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  decided  to  do  a  10-year  an¬ 
niversary  feature  on  the  1920 
Wall  Street  explosion,  but  no¬ 
body  in  the  staff  could  find  the 
original  pictures.  Finally  an  old 
codger  who  had  retired  was 
called  back  and  went  directly  to 
the  right  folder.  The  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  looked  under  “ex¬ 
plosions,”  “riots,’’  “financial  dis¬ 
trict,”  “Wall  Street”  and  every 
otter  heading  they  could  think 
of  were  amazed. 

“Where  on  earth  did  you  find 
the  pictures,”  they  asked. 

“Oh,  those?  ’That  was  noth¬ 
ing.  They  were  under  mis¬ 
haps.’  ” 


5  Lensmen  Are 
Mcniledin  I 

Oakland  Strike  I 

Oakijind,  Calif. — Six  attacks  I 
on  newspaper  cameramen  were  ’ 
reported  during  the  53-hour  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  Alameda  County.  ^ 
One  lensman  was  slugged  on  ! 
successive  days.  1 

Warren  West,  San  Francisco  I 
Call-Bulletin,  said  the  second  at-  I 
tack  was  inspired  by  a  police-  I 
man’s  shout  to  pickets  to  “take  I 
that  camera  away.”  At  the  time  f 
he  was  snapping  a  mail  truck 
making  a  delivery  to  one  of  the 
struck  stores. 

West’s  camera  was  taken  from 
him  and  smashed.  Jerry  Flamm, 
6-foot,  4-inch  Call-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  and  former  Marine  cap¬ 
tain,  went  to  his  aid  as  the  cam¬ 
eraman  was  being  pushed  down 
to  the  street.  West,  a  Navy  vet¬ 
eran,  was  slugged  and  suffered 
a  lacerated  ear  on  the  first  day 
of  the  AFL  walkout. 

Bill  Young,  San  Francito 
Chronicle,  was  slugged  and  the 
plate  of  a  picture  he  had  taken 
was  destroyed.  Ken  McLaugh¬ 
lin  and  Arthur  Frisch,  Chroni¬ 
cle  photographers,  were  roughed 
and  warned  not  to  take  pic¬ 
tures. 

Clarence  Gustavson,  camera¬ 
man,  and  Harold  Risdon,  re¬ 
porter,  Oakland  Tribune,  were 
set  upon  and  chased  into  a 
building.  The  incidents  oc¬ 
curred  despite  use  of  a  system  of 
picket  captains  as  a  method  of 
safeguarding  camermen. 

Piekat  Captain  Censors 

The  Call-Bulletin  said  the  sec¬ 
ond  attack  on  West  happened  f 
after  a  picket  captain  “not  only  . 
agreed  to  let  West  take  his  pic¬ 
ture  but  helped  him  to  a  van¬ 
tage  point.”  The  Chronicle  said 
the  picket  captains  were,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  censors  and  barred  many 
interesting  views. 

Newspaper  observers  said  the 
situation  got  away  from  both 
union  officials  and  the  police. 
Unhappy  as  was  their  lot,  the 
news  cameramen  turned  in 
plenty  of  good  plates  including 
shots  of  a  beaten  boy  lying  on 
the  street,  the  molesting  of  wo¬ 
men,  the  beating  of  a  youth 
with  a  club,  the  halting 'of  an 
Army  officer,  roughing  tactics 
and  melees. 

Loneliest  newspaper  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  general  strike  was 
that  of  George  W.  “Bud”  Roe. 
managing  editor,  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer,  who  became  a  one- 
man  editorial  department  when 
CIO  employes  respected  the 
AFL  picket  line.  For  two  days 
Roe  worked  against  the  un-  ^ 
known  deadline  of  the  strike's  * 
end. 

The  editorial  department  re¬ 
turned  to  work  promptly  at  10 
a.m.  and  shortly  after  noon, 
thanks  to  Roe’s  preparedness,  a 
14-page  paper  was  on  the  press. 
There  were  no  advertisements 
except  classified,  but  there  were 
a  page  of  pictures  on  the  strike, 
a  complete  story  of  the  walk¬ 
out,  even  a  sports  section.  Three 
pages  of  comics,  including  two  * 
for  the  lost  days,  helped  fill  the 
paper. 


TREASURY  CITES  CAMERAMEN 

Membara  of  Chicogo  Press  Photographers  Association  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  from  the  Treasury  Department  for  their  cooperation 
during  Wor  Bond  drives.  Left  to  right:  Emile  Monlemurro.  second 
vicepresidenL  Fox  Movietone  News  Beeb  Bobert  B,  Bae.  first  vice- 
president,  Chicago  Horrid-Americon;  Joseph  C.  Kordick,  treasurer. 
Chicago  Suiu  Arnold  J.  Bauen,  state  director.  Treasury  DepL;  Elliott 
Bobinson,  Chicago  Daily  News;  and  Art  Pauls,  Chicago  Times* 
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UNESCO  Group 
Supports  U.  S. 
Press  Plan 

A  subcommittee  on  mass  me¬ 
dia  of  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Council,  meeting  in  Paris  last 
week,  unanimously  approved  a 
United  States  proposal  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Chester  Bowles,  the  American 
delegate  who  presented  the  mo¬ 
tion,  suggested  that  the  study 
should  include  "a  survey  of 
available  facilities  throughout 
the  world  for  the  printing  of 
news,  books  and  periodicals,  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
films  and  broadcasting  and  the 
reception  of  radio  programs.” 

He  also  recommended  the 
scrutiny  of  copyright  restric¬ 
tions,  high  cost  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  other  obstacles  to  the 
flow  of  information  across  in¬ 
ternational  boundaries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  suppression  and  distor¬ 
tion  of  information  and  ideas 
by  “either  privately  owned  or 
governmental”  influences. 

A  motion  by  Eve  Curie  of 
r'rance  that  a  world  press  con¬ 
ference  should  be  called  next 
year  “to  unify  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  profession  in  va¬ 
rious  countries”  and  “create  spe¬ 
cial  courts  consisting  only  of 
newspaper  men  to  deal  with  un¬ 
professional  conduct  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  international  news” 
was  also  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  committee. 

Other  motions  passed  favored 
a  world  telecommunication  con¬ 
vention,  the  establishment  of 
Journalistic  work  centers  in  va¬ 
rious  world  capitals,  special  cur¬ 
rency  exchange  facilities  for  for¬ 
eign  journalists  and  improved 
methods  of  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

a 

Group  Leaders 
Favor  Brand  Ads 

A  substantial  majority  of 
opinion  molders  in  the  country 
favor  distribution  of  goods 
through  branding  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  products,  according  to  the 
findings  of  a  survey  sponsored 
by  the  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion. 

In  answer  to  the  question: 
“If  you  were  a  manufacturer  . . . 
would  you  prefer  to  put  your 
own  brand  on  your  product  and 
tell  the  story  .  .  .  through  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  to  sell  your  goods 
unbrand^  .  .  .?”  89.9%  gave 

preference  to  the  former. 

Reasons  given  were:  pride  in 
their  own  venture,  better  sales, 
assurance  of  higher  quality,  etc. 

Asked  for  their  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  product  identifica¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  44.2% 
said  it  guarantees  reliability, 
24.7%  said  brand  names  estab¬ 
lish  confidence,  16.8%  said  it 
affords  shopping  convenience. 

The  survey  was  made  by 
Fact  Finders  Associates  among 
600  club  women,  women’s  page 
editors,  social  workers,  teachers, 
and  church  officials  in  25  cities. 


FEATURE  STORY 

f  m  _  _ jm  I  Christmas  is  always  a  picture 

f  W  W  tw  I  assignment.  If  your  office  misses* 

■  ■  ■■  ■■■  VV  ■■  ■  ■■  O  you’ll  draw  it  at  home! 
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Hemispheric  Freedom 
Committee  Appointed 


By  Julio  Gamn 

TOT  IV  Pan  American  Press 

fh-  Bogota  in 

the  early  hours  of  Dec.  1  amid 
‘*>e  ">*ny  hot  debates 
tMt  chuacterized  it  throughout 

hrta^  at^t  closer  under- 
*tm»ding  between  the  newsoa- 
o#  our  hemisphere  ^ 
ot  its  potential- 

inception  in 
^ntaneous 
a^indv^ent  initiative  of  the 
press,  these  meetings  can  be  eon. 

event  and 

Sf  newspaper  field 

<w  the  Americas.  The  second 

VeniS!f^!^?jg. 

^Peni.  ^tiago  de 
CWle  and  New  Orleans,  La., 
^ed  for  the  honors  of  being 
hosts  to  the  V  Congress 

dec^^  that  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  d^e  to  bring  tte^  m^t- 
*®****®  southernmost 

planned  as  an  or- 
InteriAmerican  edi- 
A "  publishers,  tiie  Inter 
AMociation  ^ 
jhto  broadened  in  scope  to  in- 
ehide  professional  newraaner 

the  right 

MfiT..*  opinions  but  withno 
_  power,  nie  congresses 

ss^t“ipr'™‘  *^® 

resolutions  to  be 
th^%A  “  '»«>™2»endations  of 
or  as  definite  plans  of 
?^on,  were  presented  In  Bo- 
ranged,  as  usual, 
H2L^!S^i»JPolltlcal  com^ 
laSfaWs^vdJj*®"*  oommunistic 
a  marked  anti- 
and  anti  British 
■w*.  American  tinge,  from  a 
«^^up  of  Latin-American 
writers 

*tu*nts,  to  more  con- 
aftfuctlve  dedaratlons  of  policy, 
^^ical  of  the  former  were  de- 

SlSSe  ,2?*  snppo^  mon^ 

SS!5®  maimwers  of  the  ne^ 
man^cturers  and  the  "of- 
n^  Am^can  system  of  ex- 
«i*v2S’^’.-®onderanat!ons  of 
My  told  of  freedom  for  the  ez- 
presston  of  -fascist”  views  as 
to  fte  best  ioteresta  “ 
w^^UP’-^^out  a  true  d^ 
.lyon  rf  w^t  constitutes  a 
^?*®***^  point  of  view,  and 
St<ul*“  Pronunci- 

agencies  came 
m  fOT  another  ronnd  of  attacks 
M  being  mainly  interested  in 
dissemiMti^  among  its  mem^ 
^?,^,“^“ibers  news  detrl 
*0  ye  prestige  of  the 
-  countries,  or  of 

V"“g“  iypo  ignoring  cultural, 
mnofie,  economic  and  hidier 
*oci®l  Tnin  ifagtationM 

decision  to  form  a 
■•.•atln  American  News  Syndicate 


was  brought  up  and  this  time 
duly  approved,  without  any  pro- 
vi^,  however,  as  to  economic 
and  technical  means  of  organi- 
zfttion  of  such  sm  enterprise 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  that  it  was  no  fault  of 
me  American  news  agencies  if 
Latin-American  newspapers,  as 
most  papers  anywhere,  prefer 
sensational  news  to  less  spectac¬ 
ular  news  and  usually  defer  or 
relegate  the  latter  to  secondary 
pages. 

.  ^  ht  ®ii  fairness 

to  the  Congress  that  a  construc¬ 
tive  spirit  prevailed,  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  masterful  in- 
augural  queech  of  its  presiding 
officer.  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Ca- 
^go,  former  president  of  Co¬ 
lombia  ud  a  briUiant  newspa- 
^rman  himself,  who  condemned 
iron  coins’’  of  any  nature 
and  defined  true  freedom  of 
spwh  u  that  granting  the  same 
right  of  expression  to  all  ideol¬ 
ogies. 

Acting  upon  a  resolution  pre¬ 
sented  by  JuUo  Garzon,  ^i- 
tor  ^  Lo  Prensa,  New  York,  a 
standing  committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  our  hemi- 
^here  was  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee.  Its  mem- 
yy  Tom  Wallace:  Dr. 

Pedro  Cue,  editor  of  El  Mundo. 

Ignacio  And¬ 
rade,  editor  of  FI  Siglo,  Bogota- 
Bxcelsior,  Mexico, 
and  Julio  Garz6n. 

Argentine  Press 
Restrictions  Told 

_  continued  from  page  14 


fired 

■gatort  it  What  happened  to 
interior  when  po^Mffiially 
“iMrt  by  a  ruse  t^  back  wi^ 
avoidiz«  the  hot  and  cold  water 

SSS5I2!*  **2*®*.  ye  live 

^applied  to 
Ita  sdld  ^1  front  dom-,  is  now 
Known  hmory. 

iirS*”*.®***!  ®*  ^iefie  n  was 
rS5f  ^  *“*ruary  elec¬ 
tions,  Critica  was  permitted  to 
JMppw  once  more.  But  only 
!?;  “  i'Xi'iSS-  ;fiJ>rU  15  It  was 
^sed  definitely  by  Qovemment 
^er.  Mmudiii^  tile  paper 
fity  debt  tor 
“J^es  it  WM  obliged  to  pay 
a^^sujpended. J^e  Labor 
secretartat  demanded  that  it 
eii  salaries  as  well  as  the 
Chr^M  Bonus  decreed  last 

.  The  founder’s  widow,  Salva- 
dcra  Onrubia  de  Botana,  went  to 
the  banks  for  loans.  These  are 
now  branchm  of  the  nationalized 
No  bank 

W(^d  lend  her  money.  She 
Md  her  son,  Helvio  I.  Botana 
(the  othw  son,  Jaime,  had  sold 
out  to  toem  his  share)  there- 
!°If.  *?ifi„.y«ir  various  real 
estate  holdings  at  a  loss  and 
g;if  .yP,«yery  cent  The  Labor 
Secretariat  reluctantly  turned 


ow  the  property  upon  being 
shown  proofs  of  payment  of  all 
salaries  and  bonuses.  The  Bo- 
tonw  were  stripped  clean,  but 
at  least  they  had  their  news- 
paitar  property  once  more  in 
their  possession. 

One  member  of  the  family 
who  was  present  when  this  hap¬ 
pened  testifies  that  upon  Criti- 
cas  reappearance,  Perdn’s 
^nancial-Economic  Czar  Miguel 
Miranda  sent  an  emissary  to  the 
widw  Botana.  He  was  offering 
her  three  inillion  pesos  lor  the 
property  that  was  to  have  come 
2**!.?*  officially-owned  organ, 
^ttora  de  Botana’s  reply  was: 
Tell  Miranda  that  if  he  wants 
the  paper  he  will  have  to  send 
the  police  for  it  as  you  did  so 
many  times  in  the  past  three 
years!” 

Definitely  Anti-Peron 
Although  the  paper  is  not 
oppositionist,  it  is  by  no  means 
ironist  as  many  people  suspect. 
Ihis  is  because  of  the  known 
attempts  in  the  past  to  seize  the 
I"  Privately, 

both  Sefiora  de  Botana  and  her 
toe  paper’s 
Pumtaher,  are  definitely  antl- 

Now  that  they  have  achieved 
posresslon,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  favor  Perdn  as  a  condition 
for  existence.  But  if  business 
should  go  bad,  they  will  have  to 
'tose  permanently,  for  Perdn 
will  not  permit  any  bank  to  lend 
them  one  single  peso. 

’True,  there  is  no  longer  a 
state  of  siege.  Any  attempt  at 
closure  must  now  be  made 
through  the  courts.  And  there 
judge  in  Argentina  who 
would  issue  a  padlock  order  un 
now^aper  has  been  con- 
fit*®  peril 

ttat  Critiita  is  guarding  against 
by  toUowlng  a  middle  of  the 
road  poUcy.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
suffering  the  hundred  and  one 
vexationa  •  that  are  being  im- 
posed  upon  all  other  news¬ 
papers:  either  as  a  means  of 
^u^^  money  out  of  them,  or 
thMoseKe^  th®m  into  behaving 

Newsprint  Doled  Out 
^ing  its  first  10  days, 
Critica  sold  a  bare  50,000  copies. 
5™  wm  ^ause  many  readers 
had  swHched  to  other  papers. 
Nosides,  there  ^ve  been  new 
competitors  in  recent  months. 

The  Perdnist  organ  La  Epoca 
whi^  omploys  many  members 
P*  toe  old  Nazi  El  Pampero 
heavy  aft^oon 
circulation.  But  Critica  is  now 
on  the  upward  climb.  It  is  ex- 
ttraely  dubious,  however,  that 
It  wlU  pass  the  100,000  mark  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come: 
par^  due  to  new  Peronlst  com- 
riioitege  **®*^*^  *P  new^rint 

With  Critica’s  reappearance, 
ne^aper  publishers  decided  to 
take  a  long-debated  step.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  and  the 
P'’lpe  “I  news¬ 
print,  the  40%  wage  Increase  for 
printws  Imposed  by  the  Labor 
Secretariat,  a  possible  further 
40%  innease  in  Journalists’  sal¬ 
aries,  toe  Just  announced  In- 
errese  in  pay  to  to  carrlerboys. 

toe  eight  days  a  year  ob¬ 
ligatory  closure,  publishers  de¬ 


cided  to  raise  prices  as  follows. 
5-centavo  papers  to  10  centavos- 
10-centavo  papers  to  15,  and  20 
centavos  on  days  these  papers 
carry  colored  supplement  Al¬ 
though  this  measure  was  decided 
upon  in  September,  it  has  not 
yet  gone  into  effect  It  may  do  so 
with  the  first  of  toe  year. 

newsprint  imports, 
wito  toe  exception  of  La  Prensa 
and  one  or  two  others  who  Im- 
pprt  dir®ct’  are  supposed  to  be 
distributed  equitab^  by  the 
Government,  much  of  these  sup¬ 
plies  find  their  way  into  what 
are  benignly  called  ’’extra  offl- 
Ci^  channels.”  Newspaper  pub- 
lishers  who  cannot  obtain 
si^cient  quantities  from  toe 
officially  distributed  stocks,  can 
get  all  they  need  from  these 
channels",  at  500%  the  regular 
price . 

A.riiil«nent  of  Russian  news- 
5,035  tons,  bought  on  a 
barter  basis  in  exchange  for  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  hides,  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires  Sept.  2,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  distribute 
because  it  lacks  toe  watermark 
exempting  it  from  customs 
duties  for  newspaper  publishing 
purposes.  In  time,  Russia  may 
he  expected  to  be  a  heavy  com- 
petitor  for  toe  Argentine  news¬ 
print  market.  This  is  definitely 
one  of  toe  big  items  on  toe  list 
of  products  to  be  exchanged  for 
;^gentine  produce  under  toe 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation”  soon  to 
be  signed  between  toe  two 
countries. 

■ 

Tucson  Strike 
Ends;  Pay  Tops 
Phoenix  Scale 

^csoN,  Ariz. — ^Publication  of 
““•ly^njewspapers  here  was  re¬ 
sumed  Dec.  8  after  settlement  of 
a  ty^graphical  strike  which  be¬ 
gan  Dec.  I. 

Sunday  editions  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star  were  toe  first 
since  Dec.  1,  while  toe  Monday 
jfi’Vobf,  of  the  evening  Tucson 
No%^Citizen  were  toeffist since 

w*®  settled  as 
1011(^8 — 11.78  a  hour  for  day 
workers  and  $1.88  for  night 
woAers.  Each  category  is  two 
rants  an  hour  more  than  toe 
X  “*I6-  ■  wage  Tucson 
publishers  had  agreed  to  meet 
three  days  before  toe  strike  was 
called. 

The  union  had  demanded  a 
scale  of  $2.40  and  a  night 
*2*®  The  rate  prior  to 

the  strike  was  $1.58  lor  day 
work  and  $1.67  lor  night  work. 


Wasbiagton  Post 
Allows  2%  Discount 

The  Waehington  Post  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  new  rate  card 
advertisers,  to  be 
*’**•.  ^’  ■win  aUow 

a  2%  discount  to  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  when  pay- 
nrant  is  made  on  or  before  the 
Ofi  the  month  foUowina 
P'lJ’^cation  of  the  advertising 
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This  is  an  era  of  changing  conditions  in  the  fields  of 
marketings  advertising  and  research.  Don’t  rely  on 
yesterday’s  facts  and  figures.  Nothing  less  than  the 
latest  information  about  today’s  trends  will  do  for  the 
safe  development  of  your  selling  ^orts.  You  can 
avoid  waste  of  both  time  and  money  by  using  the  new 
1947  edition  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  MARKET 
GUIDE. 

...  A  BRAND  NEW  MAP  IDEA 
””  MASTER  SALES  AREA  MAP  United  States 

In  4  Colors  and  Blade  Siao  35  x  54  indios  For  Desk  or  Wad  UIm 

A  long-awaited  and  much-needed  marketing  tool  Places  over  2900  population,  320)  Rmal  Commssst- 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  sales,  advertising  sties  (incorporatM  places  of  1000-2300  popssta- 
and  marketing  executives.  Helps  visualize  your  don).  1047  Umsuorporated  Retail  Centers.  3070 
sales  and  advertising  programs  and  the  possibilides  Counties.  140  U.  S.  Metropolitan  Districts.  16 
for  business  expansion.  Blow-Ups  of  densely  populated  areas.  13  B^toe 

Gives  die  locadon  of  more  plates  dian  ever  before  &  Publssber  Master  Sdes  Areas  outlined  in  color, 
shown  on  a  map  of  diis  size  and  style.  3464  Urban  12  Pederal  Reserve  Districts. 

ORDER  THESE  TWO  INDISPENSABLE  TOOLS  for  YOUR  OFFICE  WHILE 
OUR  LIMITED  SUPPLY  LASTS 

In  spite  of  higher  produedon  costs,  you  may  have  a  copy  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
1947  MARKET  GUIDE  at  the  same  old  price — ONLY  |3.  Thb  offer  includes  a 
rkEE  copy  of  the  NEW  Editor  a  Publisher  MASTER  SA^S  AREA  MAP  (Trade 
Price  $6).  The  offer  is  good  only  while  our  limited  edidon  of  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  lasts.  No  more  copies  will  be  printed  when  this  supply  is  gone. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  TIMES  SQUARE 

NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 
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Stern  Executives  Get 
Good  Readership  Score 


PHnAOEIJ>HlA— As  the  guUd 

strike  against  the  Stern-owned 
Philadelphia  ilecord  and  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Conrier-Post  went 
into  its  sixth  week,  riotous 
scenes  had  been  staged  outside 
the  home  of  the  Record.  Troidile 
also  had  flared  anew  on  the 
Camden  front 

Mass  picketing  to  prevent 
truck  deliveries  of  the  three 
struck  newspapers,  resulting  in 
arrests  and  injuries  to  pickets, 
occurred  as  renev;ed  efforts  to 
settle  the  dispute  were  being  en¬ 
gineered  back-stage  by  CIO  lead¬ 
ers. 

Michael  Harris,  president  of 
the  nuiadelphia  Industrial 
Union  Council  and  local  CIO 
chief,  revealed  a  new  mediation 
effort  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
George  Taylor,  former  chairman 
of  the  National  War  Lid>or 
Board  and  now  head  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  Committee  on 
Reconversion. 

Executives  of  the  papers  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  out  all  editions, 
fortifled  by  favorable  readership 
reports.  Readable  News  Reports, 
operated  by  Robert  Gunning, 
said: 

“Some  days  ago  we  checked 
the  reading  level  of  local  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  Nov.  12  Record.  That 
was  a  few  days  after  the  strike 
started.  The  reading  level  was 
better  than  it  had  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

“All  right,  we  said.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  hot  boys.  And  they 
are  on  the  pitch.  But  that  will 
happen  in  a  couple  of  weeks — 
when  they  get  tired? 

“So  we  kept  watching  your 
work  —  checked  all  front-page 
news  on  Nov.  21  and  again  on 
Nov.  29,  ri^t  after  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner.  The  reading  level  of 
those  page-one  stories  was  even 
better  than  the  Nov.  12  average. 

"And  that  doesn’t  tell  the  full 
story.  I^e-one  material  in  tte 
Record  is  usually  higher  than 
the  paper’s  average  in  reading 
difficulty.  ( Editorials,  sports  and 
society  are  more  readable  and, 
in  the  past,  have  helped  the  av¬ 
erage).^' 

In  the  analytical  charts  that 
followed.  Editor  Harry  T.  Say¬ 
lor’s  front-page  story,  “We  Have 
a  Strike,”  bore  the  marginal  no¬ 
tation:  “Congratulations  on  a 
really  beautiful  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing.”  The  story  of  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  kidnapping  and  slaying  was 
marked:  “Whoever  did  this  cer¬ 
tainly  wrote  rings  around  other 
reports  of  the  story.” 

Since  the  strike  began.  Pub¬ 
lisher  J.  David  Stem  has  been 
writing  personalized  editorials, 
signing  some  of  them  and  get¬ 
ting  commendatory  notices  from 
the  public  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  the  editor.  Saylor  writes  a 
great  many  editorials.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Record’s  strike-bound 
editorials.  Gunning’s  report  says : 

"This  page  and  the  next  show 
Record  editorials  maintaining 
their  usual  good  record.  All 
are  within  the  easy  reading 
range  of  the  average  man.” 

Stem  told  E%P  the  heavy  flow 


of  holiday  advertising  was  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  for  his  papers 
to  turn  down  many  colunms  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  within  newsprint  require¬ 
ments.  He  said  he  had  almost 
‘  broken  the  heart”  of  his  son, 
David  (Tommy)  Stern,  3d,  by 
telling  him  he  would  have  to 
hold  the  Camden  Courier -Post 
down  to  an  average  32-page 
folio  for  all  editions. 

Troid>le  began  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  front  Dec.  9  when 
about  400  pickets  gathered  out¬ 
side  the  delivery  rooms  and  the 
Record  garage  and  barred  the 
way  to  trucks  loaded  with  the 
bulldog  edition.  Calls  to  City 
Hail  brought  riot  squads,  and  in 
the  melee  that  followed  one 
picket  was  injured  and  four 
were  arrested. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
strike  began,  pickets  also  be¬ 
gan  effort  to  avert  mechanical 
employes  affiliated  with  AFL 
units  from  crossing  picket  lines. 
Eventually  the  police  ordered 
all  pickets  to  remain  a  distance 
of  six  feet  minimum  from  the 
building  line.  All  mechanical 
unions  continue  at  work  without 
a  single  defection. 

Camden  flared  into  action 
when  trucks  loaded  wiffi  news¬ 
print  were  held  for  five  hours 
by  picket  lines  that  prevented 
their  unloading  at  the  plant. 

Vice  Chaiicellor  John  A.  Bige¬ 
low,  in  a  ruling  handed  down 
Dec.  6  upheld  &e  New  Jersey 
anti-injunction  law  and  banned 
mass  picketing  as  tantamount  to 
“a  fence  barring  entrance  to  a 
plant" 

Strikers  voted  to  double  benefit 
payments  for  the  week  of 
Christmas.  This  followed  defeat 
by  a  2-to-l  vote  of  a  proposal  to 
lift  for  the  two  weeks  of  Dec. 
16  and  23  the  assessment  of  one 
day’s  pay  a  week  from  members 
of  non-striking  units  of  the  local 
guild.  ’This  proposal  came  from 
employes  of  die  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  whose  guild  members 
voted  a  strike  Sept  29,  but  have 
refrained  from  joining  in  the 
walkout. 

Negotiations  between  guild 
representatives  and  Inquirer 
management  were  resumed  this 
week. 


'My  Faith'  Booklet 

The  National  Conlnenc*  oi 
Christians  and  Jews  is  meddng 
natioawide  disiribution  of  a 
bookiet  reprinting  the  six  "My 
Faith”  articles  that  appeared 
in  the  American  Weekly  re¬ 
cently.  The  series  in  which 
prominent  scientists  discuss 
God  and  idealism,  features 
ortieles  by  Albert  Einstein. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  Arthur  H. 
Compton.  Victor  F.  Hess.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  G.  Swoim,  and  Kirtley 
F.  Mather. 


the  same  medium.  AN  AN 
Conctdicill  Dctilv  points  out  that  among  stores 
IMUUy  95,000,000  business. 

Gets  Ment  Awaid  advertising 

Londok,  Ont,-’nie  I.o«don  of 

SXlrf^erhfro.rfti''5Sneri  ictJ!u^’buUt%i.dJ 

LocU  History,  it  has  been  an-  f" 
noiinced,  ’The  award  was  for 

'^promotion  of  interest  •  in  locftl  **'®'*^»  often  enough* 

l^mouon  oi^m^rm  and  in  enougi  vo^e^ 

weekly  pubUcaUon  of  a  page  nati^^advS^era  s^rr^^Sd 

western  Ontario.  H  ’j  ^eU-gnown 

campaigns  which  brought  sub 

ANAN  jsssSiis 

Boosts  tno  ModlUXn  newspaper  space. 

’i.  Kourch  v.hld>  wlU  ,Aaw  ™  S’JS.  S 

the  results  of  advertisers'  efforts,  the  reading  ^  one  ^  does  not 
o  exclude  another,  ANAN  states, 

8.  The  economy  and  conve-  obvious  inference 

nience  of  group  rates.  .i._ 

One  of  the  strongest  bids  in  medium  cannot 

recent  years  for  large-scale  use  ®®*^*t'*^®*  .  . 

of  dailies  by  the  big  Ltlonal  ad-  „  An  intw^lng  romparlsM  to 
verttoers,  the  presentation,  since 

its  completion  last  October,  has  newspapers  and  magazine, 
already  been  exhibited  to  many 
in  the  advertising  field.  Three 

showings  before  large  groups  of  leading  magazines  last 

agency  men  have  taken  place  in  i,-,.  .  .7.  nnn. 

New  York,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

’Thirty  smaller  meetings  have 

been  conducted  with  avenev  neo-  300,000  lines  of  stock  reports, 
pie,  and  six  ^th  manSfactoers.  aT 

For  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  whole,  the  presentation  s  J?. 

early  chapters  consUtute  an  out-  ?m^ng  %hich  s^re™!^ 

standing  promotion  piece.  <>r?v 

A  considerable  array  of  facts  ^®"f  a^ 

from  recognized  standard  !?“  ®  «  much 

sources  builds  up  the  case  for  J®? 

daily  new:g)apers 
It  to  shtwnTfor  example,  that 

advertising  wiU  be  a  le^ing  in-  a^vl  thiVof  aTi 

fluence  in  keeping  production  of  f^?*®  ®  WaTh  JS***  *** 

goods  and  services  at  present  ***®  "“Sazines  together, 
high  levels.  Employment  will  be  Nawspopen  Lead 

at  the  60,(»0j000  level  in  1947.  Total  editorial  Unage  was  12% 
wages  will  more  greater  than  in  the  entire  maga- 

^ove  the  1935-1939  average.  group  and  590%  more  than 
There  to  now  a  backlog  of  de-  ,^>4  Sf  jhe  leading  contender. 

AU  this  means  dividends  to 
000,000,000.  tjjg  national  advertiser  who  uses 

Only  Distribution  Controllable  newspapers,  says  ANAN.  But,  it 
How  will  all  this  affect  manu-  adds,  newspaper  use  is  now  too 
facturers’  profits  and  potential  complicated.  That’s  the  cue  for 
profits?  Wages  and  costs  of  ma-  ANAN’s  story  of  its  one-pack- 
teriato  cannot  be  controlled,  the  age,  one-bllllng,  group-rate  ad- 
presentation  points  out.  The  vantages. 

only  controUable  profit  factor  is  Sales  activities  of  the  network 
distribution  and  the  cost  of  the  started  two  months  ago.  At  the 
sales  promotion  ttat  governs  it  present  writing,  no  reports  on 
Here  is  where  the  dally  news-  sales  have  been  released  to  the 
paper  can  help,  says  the  presen-  press.  Meanwhile,  organization 
tation.  It  proceeds  to  show  the  of  the  network  is  going  forward 
firm  hold  of  the  daily  on  the  under  Daniel  Moran,  director  of 
American  public,  the  vastly  publisher  relations, 
greater  amount  of  news  and  fea-  Present  at  the  press  showing 
ture  material  provided  by  was  Edward  D.  Madden,  vice¬ 
newspapers  as  compared  with  president  and  general  manager 
leading  magazines.  of  ANAN,  who  made  a  brief  in- 

Finmly,  it  shows  how  newspa-  troductory  talk, 
per  space,  when  It  carries  good  a 

copy,  can  get  very  high  reader-  ^  .  Pr„^.Ta  r*..» 

ship  at  considerably  lower  cost  VkOlVOStOIl  rOpBIS  V^Ut 
than  other  media.  Galvxston,  Tex. — The  Bowa- 

To  demonstrate  how  impor-  ter  Paper  Co.  announced  that 
tant  copy  appeal  is,  ANAN  pre-  beglnlng  today  it  would  be 
sents  several  charts  showing  the  forced  to  reduce  the  monthly 
wide  range  of  ad  readership  in  paper  delivery  quotas  of  the 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News-  News  and  Tribune  by  20  per 
paper  Reading.  cent  each  month  until  May  15 

As  a  lesson  to  national  adver-  and  as  a  result  the  News  Pub- 
tisers  who  use  newspapers  in-  Ushing  Co.  notified  its  readers 
adequately,  it  notes  the  success  that  further  economies  in  the 
local  retailers  have  had  with  use  of  space  would  be  necessary, 

■  DITOR  A  PUILI9HIR  for  Dsceoiber  14,  194« 


Nominations 
Made  lor  AP 
Board  Seats 

The  Nominating  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  chosen 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  to 
prepare  a  list  of  nominations  for 
directors  to  be  voted  upon  at 
the  annuai  meeting  on  April  21, 
1947,  met  in  New  York  on  Dec. 
10. 

The  following  members  were 
present: 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald;  Frank  L.  Rogers, 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader- 
Republican;  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Journal;  K.  A. 
Engel,  Little  Rock  ( Ark. )  Demo¬ 
crat  (secretary);  and  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  Longview  (Wash.) 
News. 

To  Fill  Five  Seats 

Three  members  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  were  unable 
to  attend;  Henry  B.  Walser, 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard  Senti¬ 
nel;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News 
(chairman);  and  W.  W.  Knorpp, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Due  to  the  absence  of  Chair¬ 
man  Miller  and  at  his  request, 
the  committee  elected  Mr.  (^och 
as  chairman. 

The  committee  was  called 
upon  to  make  nominations  for 
directors  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  terms  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  directors: 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  George 

F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram;  Paul  Patterson,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  and  E.  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

The  committee  was  called 
upon  to  make  nominations  for 
a  director  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  tte  term  of 
Josh  L.  Home,  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram. 

Mr.  Home  was  renominated 
along  with  H.  J.  Powell,  Cof- 
feypille  (Kan.)  Journal. 

The  committee  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations  to  succeed 
the  five  directors  whose  terms 
expire  in  April,  1947,  the  rule 
requiring  at  least  10  nomina¬ 
tions: 

Mr.  Noyes;  Mr.  McLean;  Mr. 
Booth;  Mr.  Patterson;  Mr.  But¬ 
ler,  all  renominated;  and  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  Buell  W. 
Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Evening  Call;  John  S.  Knight, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Norman 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

u 

In  Export  Business 

Exclusive  representation  of 
the  Price  Brothers  Sales  Corp. 
In  the  Caribbean  and  SouUi 
American  markets  continues 
through  the  newly  named  G.  F. 
Steele  Export  Co.,  it  was  stated 
this  week  ^  V.  R.  Coudert, 
president.  Tiie  new  Powell 
River  Sales  Corp.  has  acquired 
only  that  part  of  the  former 

G.  F.  Steele  &  Co.  business  in 
which  it  Is  directly  interested, 
Mr.  Coudert  explained. 


Qossified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTH) 

(Cesli  Order) 

I  time— f  JO  per  Riie 
4  times  —  .40  per  line  per  Insertiea 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— OIjOO  per  tine 
2  times — .Mt  per  line  per  Insertien 
4  times — .10  per  line  per  Insertiee 
3  lines  minimum 

Oenat  spptreaimstely  tew  •  letter 
werSe,  one  Une. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
N(X>N 

We  (erwerd  ell  mell  received  In  en- 
swer  to  bos  numbers.  Mell  to  be 
celled  (or  et  this  office  will  be  held 
30  deys  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
pleese  eddress  them  ee  follows:  Bee 
Number.  EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broedwey,  New  Yorh  18,  N.  Y. 

_ Wesmpepsr  Rrehers _ 

CAPABLE  HABBUKO,  beyinf ,  seUlnf, 
meraers  deilies  or  wooklles,  snywhore 
in  U,  8.  No  loesos  or  trues.  Lon 
Feigliner  Ayeney,  Box  S3,  Mt.  Plou- 
snt,  Mieliignn. _ 

MAT  BROTHEHS,  Binghsmton,  N.  T. 
EstsMlshed  1014.  Newspapers  bought 

end  sold  without  pobllefty. _ 

tbibLet  me  help  yon  find  a  sound  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  west.  Arthur  W.  Stypos, 
625  Marliet  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Guit. 

fm  UU 

FOR  SALE:  Ontitftndiac  nuhll  dtj 
newspaper  in  Tezaa.  wdl  equipped, 
folng  etronCs  ffroaaing  $85,000  per 
year.  Owner  tired  and  wanta  to  reat. 
Pnl)  information  to  reaponalble  par¬ 
ties  bnt  don't  bother  me  nnleaa  yon 
mean  business.  Write  Box  0044,  ears 
of  Mitor  A  Pnblisher. 

Daily,  cash  down,  $10011. 


AVAILABLE 

IMMEDIATELY 


Presses  with  AO  Motors  and 
Controls,  22*  cat-off.  Polda  to  82 
pages,  np  to  $%  z  11%  nn- 
trimmed.  Can  take  np  to  86'  rolla. 

Stereo  equipment  consists  of 
Hoe  Oil  Bamer  Metal  Pot  with 
pomp.  Mat  Roller,  Carved  Caster, 
Shaver,  Trimmer.  Finlahing  Block 


and  Mat  Scorcher.  AC  Motors  and 
Controls.  Call  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Mn.  2-4012. 

Csalral  A  MmUmj  Co.,  be. 

60  East  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


hoists,  balloon  formers,  220-voIt  A/C 
drives,  with  control  boarde*-28  8/1$ 
cnt-off. 

Also  complete  stereotype  equipment. 


Daily,  cash  down  $45M.  Diversified. 
Daily,  Million  cash  down. 

Daily,  $600  M.,  half  Interest. 

State  your  cash  position  $$$$$. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 
Ventara,  Calif. 

FULLT  EQUIPPED  central  Florida 
County  seat  weekly  and  Job  shop. 
Fine  field.  Crossing  above  $25,000. 
Box  6178,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Radio  Stations  For  Sals 

RADIO  STATION  situated  in  one  of 
the  six  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  $626,000.  Half  cash.  Box 
6188,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


DOWN  PAYMENT  to  $50,000  for 
daily  in  MId-Wsat  or  southern  stats. 
Box  6088,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

CAN  MAKE  CASH  PAYMENT  in  full 
for  profitable  weekly  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey  or  Conneotiont;  please 
give  details.  Box  6182,  Editor  A  Pub- 


0088  DOUBLE  PACE  ourvsd  eastiag 
box  44B;  tail  euttsr  48E,  A.C.  motor; 
shaver  41B,  A.C.  motor:  trimalaa 
blotft,  2  dimension.  All  22%*  eut-stfi 
First  elass^slightly  used,  osorgo  O. 
Heffeiman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angtiss 
1 15,  Calif. 


press.  Box  No.  6148, 


IMMEDIATELY 

AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

One  (1)  pair  twinned  16-pago 
DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS.  One 


to  produce  Sunday  supplements  or 
comics  %  and  %  page  folders. 
The  second,  one  DOUBLE  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE  COLOR  CTUNDER 
and  %  page  folder. 

Full  automatic  8-phaie  60-eyele 
A.C.  eleetrical  equipments,  con¬ 
trollers  arranged  to  mn  prestos 
together  or  ssparatoly. 

Presses  are  latest  typo,  approxi¬ 
mately  6  years  old. 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON 

488  Pearl  Straot,  New  York  7,  H.  Y. 
worth  2-1276-7 


with 

double  bigh-epood  Faldar;  Hoe  Mat 
Roller;  8-ton  Metnl  Fvuaee;  Woeol 
Monorail  Trimmer;  Hoo  8-oolumn 
Flat  Casting  Box;  HEW  Hall  Form 
Tabloa  and  Damp  Tracka;  MEW  44* 
National  Antomntie  Power  Pmot  Cnt- 
tera  for  prompt  dolivery.  Aos.  W. 
Hall  Co.,  120  West  4nd  St^  Now 
York  18. _ 

1,000  LB.  ECONOMY  RBMELT^ 
FURNACE,  Cat  Buraara,  Margaek 
Wator  Cooled  Mold:  Hoo  8b^  Screw 
Flat  Skaver;  Ooaa  Jigsaw  and  Drill. 
Jokn  Crifiltbs  Co..  lae.,  17  E.  42nd 
St..  New  York  City  IT. 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  8  spare  pots 
WESEL  JIG  SAW  AJ^  DRILL 
80  X  80*  table  slse 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16*  Caster  and  Pnmp.  D.C.  equip. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Model — D.C.  equipment 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Complete  Stereo-— 22%— in.  cnt-off— 
A.C. 

82  PAGE  HOB  QUAD 
Complete  Stereo— 21%—^.  cnt-off— 

AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
82  PAGE  SCOTT 

Single  Width — 4  Deck— color  preas 
22%  in.  cnt-off— Stereo— DO 
40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo— 22%  in.  cnt-off — ^DC 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
8  decks,  22%  in.  cnt-off — ^AC  equip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
8  Units,  22%  Jn.  cnt-off,  AO  equip. 
BEN  8HULMAN 

562  E.  Main  Roeheater  4,  N.  T, 

ELEOTW  PAPER  ROLL  Hoiat  with 
AO  Motor  for  single  width  press;  one 
ton  electric  paper  roll  hoist.  AC  motor, 
76  foot  tracx;  two  ton  Yale  8  Towne 
Triplex  Chain  Hoiat.  John  Griflitba 
Co.,  Ine.,  17  E.  42nd  8t..  New  York 


nar  F-l:2  loua.  A-1  eaudition.  $800. 
T.  Cats.  27  TKat  88U  Stroot,  Now 
York,  or  eall  RE.  9-2$84. 


With  or  without  quadder.  With  or 
wlthont  Mohr  saw.  Box  6086,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 

RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  WEST 
COAST  WEEKLY  NEEDS 
Goss  C<Mnet  Press,  No.  6  or  No.  8 
Linotype,  17  x  22  antoi^tie  Job 
press,  portable  router,  lAo  moidal 
Miller  saw.  ^ply  Box  6050,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Newspaper  and  Magasina  Proaaea  for 
unmediate  or  future  removal. 


WANTED 

Goas  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  fall  details  and  prieaa.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  ^bUabor. 

Wanted: 

Newspaper  Presaoe  of  every  deaorip- 
tion.  Lmotypes  and  Intaitypat. 

For  prompt  action  aend  pordenlura  to: 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 


Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  22,  Fa. 

WANTED:  MODEL  14,  81  OR  32 
LINOTYPE;  in  good  condition,  with 
auxiliary  and  magasiaea  and  with  or 
without  mats.  Merrill  Printing  Com- 

pany,  Hinsdale.  Illinola. _ 

WANTED:  LINOTYPES  No.  5  and 
No.  8.  State  Serial  No.,  condition. 
price.  Box  6156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  MODEL  325  VANDER- 
€K)OK  proof  Press;  Magasine  Rotary 
for  book  work,  all  black,  any  site 
aronnd  Hi  x  8%.  Box  6165,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MA(?HINiaT8— DiamantUag.  moving, 
assembling  entiro  nowepMW  pUnu. 
repairs,  malntenauea^  aerriea  nation- 
wlda. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

85  Rom  SITMt.  Mm,  Twk  T,  M.  T. 


HAVE  opportunity  purekuM  profltuble 
newipopor-radio'ititiou  la  Bunt.  $135,- 
000  cull  inveitmeut  aeoded.  Silent 
or  active  partner.  Priaeip^a  only. 
Write  Bo*  6168,  Editor  *  Pabllthor. 

Bunpupu  Sutakw 

OOMPLm  BFOBTlllG  Kura  SarviM 
for  vukUu  and  email  dafliu  Write 
for  ooi^lata  talarmatlau  fcMa 
Pran  Aaaae.,  SO*  Drydm  BMc.  PBat, 
Mick. 


IDITOR  S  PUILISHIR  far  D*c*Rib*r  14,  1*44 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

Tkt  r  h  r  Wait  At  8«tIm 

»»■■■  M  FOB  wUk  tiM  uwatl- 
ttaaal  (unaM*  tkat  It  aakaa 
raa  BoaeF  —  ar  U  taaaa’l  eaat 
>aa  a  eaat. 

writa  far  datalla  af  oar  ProAt- 
ta-Iaa-ar-Mo-Fay-Plaa. 

PARISH  ft  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


_  AyiATTOH  OOLUVM 
Blffc  I— <T  •  tia«t  WMkly. 

Low  u  $1.  WrfU  for  oamplot.  Bw 
eoot,  MItor  a  PablUhor. 


WBBKLT  FEATCmSS 

_ For  Proofs  Wrlto 

HOLLYWOOD  NATL  8TNDT0ATB 
P.  O.  Box  1459  HollTwood  15.  Oolif. 


Halp  WaitaJ — ftfciaiittaliTO 


UmnSOAL  OPPORTOinTT 
FOR 

idTartlalof  apaea  aalaamaB  or  wotob 


Wrlto  la  eoaltaaoa. 

Box  6104,  Editor  *  Pabllakor. 


2  Grand  Opportanities 
WANTED 
1  National  Manager 
1  Local  Salesman 

Theas  places  are  open  on  one  of  the 
best  mom’nR'ereninR  daily  and  Son* 
day  combinations  in  the  country. 
Over  50,000  cirentation  In  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  eommonities  in  the  mid¬ 
sooth.  Yoong  men.  preferably  with 
experience  on  oor  kind  of  property. 
The  honsing  sitnation  is  the  same  here 
as  in  roost  pli^es  so  we  wonld  lik<* 
to  get  men  who  are  either  single  or 
hare  no  obiection  to  liring  away  from 
their  families  until  housing  is  avail¬ 
able. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  traveling  in 
the  national  job  and  a  minimum  of 
"over  the  shoulder"  supervision  in 
both  jobs.  If  yon  are  prooueinK  where 
you  are  and  getting  alonr  with  the 
people  around  you  and  would  like  to 
make  a  change  to  a  situation  with 
unusual  earning  pos*ibilitin.  we  would 
llk^  to  have  von  wHte  all  about  your¬ 
self  to  Box  6150.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIZABLE  NEW  ENBLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  wants  Personnel  Director  and 
one  to  conduct  labor  negutiatlena. 
Legal  background  preferred,  but  not 
neeessary.  Box  No.  6142,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  — 
young,  aggressive,  a  good 
planner  who  can  assist  news¬ 
paper  circulation  manager  by 
taking  a  newlv  created  job  as 
Circulation  Sales  Manager. 
He  must  be  ahle  to  organise 
group  of  circulatiou  salesmen 
to  convass  door  to  door,  plan 
employed  bov«’  promotion 
and  agents'  efforts.  Perma¬ 
nent  job  to  man  of  rood 
character.  State  age.  ednea- 
tion.  experience,  salary 
earned  past  5  years  and 
starting  salary  in  strict  con- 
Adence  to  Box  6135,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  ex- 
perienc.'*  in  earrier  and  mail  promo¬ 
tion  for  growtng  northwest  dally. 


A  NET  WORK-AFFILIATED  RADIO 
STATION,  recognised  aa  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  field  of  public  service, 
wants  •  man  with  newspaper  training 
and  background  wko  can  adapt  his 
talents  and  experience  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  radio. 

The  positiM  will  require  ability  to 
head  the  news  department,  four  men 
with  two  press  wires  and  local  news. 
In  addition  and  more  Important,  abil¬ 
ity  to  gradnally  work  into  radio  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  big  local  issues  with 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  facts  and 
arousing  public  interest.  Our  objec¬ 
tive  Is  a  sincere  desire  to  give  listen¬ 
ers  most  complete  understanding  of 
every  local  sitnation  affecting  public 
welfare.  This  is  not  a  "crusade." 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
vital  force  in  a  midwest  city  of  100.- 
000  population  —  a  chance  to  win 
prestige  and  build  a  permanent  execu- 


KXPERIBNCED  CAPABLE  MAN  TO 
EDIT  two  weeklies,  good  town,  begin- 
ing  salary  $240.00  month,  chance  pro¬ 
motion.  ALSO  NEED  EPPIOIENT 
LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Wobster 
Printing,  Minden,  Loulalaua. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR 

Straight  matter,  daily  newspaper; 
Union  or  eligible;  Permanent.  Popu¬ 
lation  6,000.  Man  with  country  ex- 
perienoa  preferred.  Write  Box  6167, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  8-machine  weekly  newspaper  ai^ 
commercial  printing  plant,  equipped 
also  with  flatbed  web  press,  monotyM 
type  and  material  caster,  autoraaue 
platen  presses.  Want  machinist  cap¬ 
able  of  maintenance  of  these  machines, 
with  some  operating.  Equipment  is 
good  condition,  with  one  new  liino- 
type  and  other  machinery  on  order. 
Position  is  permanent,  replacing  man 
who  Is  retiring  to  enter  other  busi¬ 
ness  after  18  years  with  the  company. 
Good  small  town,  in  agricultural  area 
near  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
beaches.  Company  old  and  atabls- 
Write  for  interview  or  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  stating  qualifications,  ags, 
salary,  etc.  Parker  Brothers,  Ine., 


salary,  etc.  F 
Ahoskie,  N.  C. 


B 


ANTED  UNOTYPE  OPERATOR  — 
Permanent  Job  with  many  benefits. 
REPORTER  WANTED,  preferably  State  experipnee.  at  least  one  wf^ 
veteran,  married,  and  Kansas  back-  ence  a"d  salary  expected  In  first  let- 
gronnd.  Please  write  detailed  appli-  Midland  Daily  News.  Midland, 

cation  to  Journal-World,  Lawreuca,  Michigan. _ _ 

WANTED;  ADVERTISING  COM¬ 
POSITOR,  union  scale  $1.50,  day 
work,  ideal  working  conditions,  perma¬ 
nent  situation,  apartment  for  man, 
wife  and  child,  only  $38  a  month. 
"Woodland  Daily  iMmocrat,"  Wood¬ 
land.  Calif. 


WANTED— COMPETENT  AND  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  newspaper  Shop  Super¬ 
intendent  who  nnderatanda  all  phaaea 
of  small  shop  opsration.  can  handle 
make-up  of  40-50  pages  weekly,  and 
assume  full  responsibility  in  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Modern  plant  in  5,000 
community.  Will  arrange  housing. 
Give  complete  infonhatiou  first  letter. 
Write  P.  D.  Belknap,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Ver¬ 
mont  Newspaper  Gorp.,  Bellows  Palls, 


SALESMAN  te  salt  cu  uewupupor 
•reasroom  trada.  toed  posHtofi,  tued 
•stsrv  Fcaetieal  pressman  prefetred. 
bat  not  eaacatial.  Box  505$.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ABLE  ADVERTISING  man  or  woman 
wuatod  fer  small  Virginia  daily,  salary 
to  start  $40.  Excellent  future.  Wire 
or  write  W.  p.  Bruwu,  Jr.,  e/p  News 
Herald.  Soffelk,  ^^ula. 


WOMAN  WRITER  outstanding.  News¬ 
paper,  women '•  page  or  magatine  ex¬ 
perience,  brllliaot  style,  oripnality  of 
approach,  versatility  eaaential  attri¬ 
butes.  Excellent  ppportunity  for 
proved  talents  with  leading  publie  iw- 
lations  organisation,  loeatsd  N.  Y. 
Write  fully.  Bex  6186,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LHararr  AfaBc,  Sanita 


NBWSPAPEKMCN’S  4OEN0T.  Ar¬ 
ticle.,  Beaka,  Fletlao.  Pley,  varkat.4. 
Free  Raadhift — Fra,  OrllMim.  Bartka 
KUnner,  160  X.  40tk  St.,  N.  T.  16. 


35.  MARRIBO,  3  Children.  Honeit 
and  eoBieientiona.  EzeeHent  record 
for  collections  end  delivery.  Kn^ 
boys.  Brsneh  msnsger  0  years,  preyi- 
onsly  on  City  and  Oonmtry  Oiretus* 
tion.  Excellent  position  st  present 
but  feel  espsble  of  biffer  )ob.  Best 
references  end  bsckyronnd.  Box 
6153,  Editor  dr  Publisher. 


SitulMW  WuttJ— E4itorkl 

ABI;B  HEWWAPERMAN,  86.  *0 

years'  experience,  now  employed,  fen* 
eral  assignments  reporter,  Sunday 
desk  or  sports.  $135  week.  Box 
5983,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


CAUPORNIAN  ready  to  go  home. 
Bow  sports  editor  southern  daily,  cir* 
eulatlon  66,000.  Column,  makeup,  re* 
port.  Ample  references.  Salary 
$8,600.  Box  6005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CARTOONIST  and  comic  strip  artist 
whose  work  has  been  syndicated  na* 
tionally.  Wide  experience  in  sport  car* 
toons  and  articles.  Can  handle  any 
assignment  newspaper  art.  Box  6000, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAMAOlMe  EDITOR,  good  judge  of 
news,  now  open  for  new  connection; 
thoroughly  trained,  aggressire  work* 
ing  newspaperman.  Morris  Mogel* 
ever,  600  6th  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
IIE  now  working  good  small  daily, 
seeks  change.  v^etemn  with  year's 
postwar  exMrience.  News  or  edi* 
torial  job  with  independent  liberal  or 
independent  daily  on  ^A^est  coast  pre- 
ferrM.  References.  Box  6154,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  edHor— Wonsan.  9  year^ 
experience.  Eaployad.  Knows  sop 
▼ertising  also.  Complete  charge^  if 
deeiMd.  Available  Jeaaery  1.  Bos 

6068,  Editor  A  Pmblieher.  _ _ 

WOMAN,  college  graduate,  two  yoara, 
alx  mouths  city  daily  sxperionce, 
would  like  eastern  New  York  weekly 
reperting  job  with  opportunltfeu  to 
learn  bnsinsBs  nnd  possibly  pnrelM 
interest  in  paper.  Box  60$T,  Editor 

A  ^bllidier,  _ _ 

WRITER,  “bom  critic.**  with  •*ohal* 
lengiag”  style,  published  book  re- 
▼iewer,  edept  at  dialogaa,  excelled 
interviewer,  trayelled.  well  reed,  avail¬ 
able  fer  staff  er  free  Innee  sseigament. 
Box  6100,  Editor  A  PubUshor, 

WRiriNC  BRAINS  FOR  HIRE  — 
Want  job  regniring  samo.  13  yeara 
ews  ariatlon,  sdeseo.  Bargain  M 
100  weekly.  *  Bos  611$,  Editor  A 
blisher  


COLUMNIST  •  EDITOR.  30  years* 
experience  metropolitan  New  York, 
knowledge  ALL  sports  (also  news, 
features,  makeup,  rewrite,  etc.)  De¬ 
sires  change.  Prefer  locate  Vicinity 
New  York  City,  otherwise  upstate 
New  York,  New  England  or  Mid-west. 
A.M.  or  P.M.  College  grad,  83. 
Avallshle  soon.  Selery  deiModing 
upon  location,  conditions.  Minimum 
$6,000.  Box  6166,  Editor  A  Pub- 


BKPOSTKK,  88,  MUOMd,  tmoum- I 

ful,  ,  prodacllT.,  dMlrw  fntnl  ^Uor,  wStn 


iaij  S;«t.b”wUk!r  ^  6oSt.  ^  •^**- 

EdHor  *  PnbH.h.r.  *  PuMUk«r. 


REPORTER.  35,  single.  University  of 
Minnesota  Jenmellsm  graduete.  now 
employed  well  known  daily.  15,000 


eorresp<mdenee, 
VWU...W,  and  contact  work; 

8 his  a  background  In  real  estate  opera- 
on  and  nanageinent.  Salary  of 
secondary  eonsiderstion  if  position 
offers  opportnnities.  No  travel  re¬ 
strictions.  Available  Jan.  3rd.  Box 

8173^dttor  A  Publisher. _ 

^TERAN,  presently  employed,  wl^ 
advertising  selling  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience,  age  38.  married,  nest  ap¬ 
pearing,  good  habits,  best  references, 
go  anywhere.  Desires  to  locate  on 
•mall  Daily  with  opportnnities  for 
advancement.  Box  6184,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitaalioM  WailsJ  Carisamst 


CARTOONIST.  36,  journalism  grad., 
experienced  reporting  and  artwork, 
sx-Army  Capt.  seeks  art  job  on  dally. 

Box  6017,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CARTOONIST — Editorial,  spot  news 
Ulustrstions,  esrieatnres.  some  ex* 

rerience.  veteran,  39,  married.  Bos 
128,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

SHuatioas  Waalo^— CirculaliM 
COROULATION  MANAGER.  Nine 
years*  experlsnee  In  carrier  boy,  pro* 
Motion,  supervision  and  prodnetion. 
Mail  promotion,  offlee  records.  Mid- 
vest  preferred.  Aveilsble  Jenusry  1. 


EDITORIAL  —  Adminlstretive  Assist¬ 
ant  seeks  esrerr,  opportnnlty,  daily  or 
trade  paper,  N.  Y.  C.  area.  College, 
single,  vet.,  80.  Box  5961,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

FOREIGN  JOB  wanted  by  newsman. 
11  years,  dally,  radio,  wire  service 
expmenee,  knows  Hang..  Germ.,  now 
working.  Box  6086,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. 

GIRL  REPORTER:  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (inc.  8  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent)  seeks  stimulating  post  with 
daily  or  weekly.  New  England  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  8115,  Editor  A  Pab- 
liiher. 

HAYFEVER  YICTIM  now  employed 
^  daily,  wants  spot  in  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin  or  Michigan.  Single,  vet¬ 
eran,  nearly  four  mars’  reportorial 
experience,  can  donole  on  wire  deek. 

Box  6162,  Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

LOST  in  the  Chrishnss  meh.  one  good 
feature  writer.  Aveileble  January  1$ 
for  staff  or  freelance.  Bxperieneed 
newspaper,  megssine,  publicity,  houee 
organ  writing  and  editing.  College 
gradnete,  single  gal,  can  be  FOUlw 
with  a  8e  stamp.  Box  6160,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPECIAL  Wlashiagtoa  News  Coverage. 
30  yean*  experteuee.  Here  and  akread. 
Rnsonable.  Adaptable. — FOA-^1310 
National  Press  Bldg.,  D.  0.  _ 

6PORT8-M8K  maa,  10  yean*  experi¬ 
ence  on  Bsidweeten  daily,  aeeka  posi¬ 
tion  In  south  or  sonthwest.  Veteran, 
36.  single.  Box  6083,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Haber. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  single,  39, 
now  employed  Eastern  paper,  eeeka 
deskmsn^s  opening  on  west  Coast. 
Fivo  yuan*  Intenmve  experieaee  ia- 


PRINTBR-OOMMEROIAL  ARTIST 
Operator  or  combinatioa ;  Mwspaper 
or  job  shop.  Fast,  aeeanto.  Uniea. 
Do  not  drink. 

Can  furnish  eommereial  art  on  a 
**  spare  time**  ba^.  Advertlalag 
agency  and  engraviag  bonee  experi¬ 
ence.  Xiayont,  letteruig.  iUosirntioa. 
photo  retouching.  Semples  and  recom¬ 
mendations  if  desired.  Have  own  art 

married,  have  two  dan^- 

ten. 


TRADE  DIRECTORY  SPBOIAUST 
experienced  writing,  editing,  produc¬ 
tion,  research.  Box  6180,  Eoitor  A 
Publisher. 

TIRADE  PAPER  EDITOR 

with  nstionel  publication  in  Chicago, 
pablicity,  public  relatione,  festnrei, 
sports  editing  background,  26,  seeks 
new  position.  Box  6174,  Editor  A 

Pnblieher.  _ 

TWENTT-B^^  YEARS'  EXPERT 
BNOE  ■  ■  dfteen  years  eity  editor  metro¬ 
politan  daily  town  'of  500.00(^— ten 
years’  general  experience  —  same 
paper,  want  comparsble  position  or 
paDtlclty  work.  Box  6157,  Editor  A 


married,  have  two  dan^- 
ten.  .  . 

Permanent-need  bonsrag. 

For  informatien  write:  J.  H.  Trump, 
60U  Sunbury  Rd.,  Westerville.  Ohio 
(R.FJ>.  No.  i). 

SilaatiMH  Iililii 

FUBUO  RE1>ATI0II8.  Toang  aa«- 
tive — formerly  aeeouat  man  well 
known  publie  Telstione  coansei;  aewt 
oMeer  4-etar  AAF  General;  dlreetiag 
complete  program  manufactarer  with 
680,000,000  yearly  salea  using  news- 
pwers,  magssiaes,  trade  press,  radio, 
video.  Expert  aewsman  know  mean¬ 
ing,  purpose  genuine  publie  relattoae. 
Desire  corporate  directorship,  ae- 
eonat  executive  public  relatione  inn, 
or  trade  aesoelatlea  aeeignmeat.  Top 
references.  Salary,  location  open. 
Prospectus,  samples  available ;  inter¬ 
view  arranged.  Box  6158,  Editor  A 
Pnblisber. 


IS  I  TOR  S  TeilllHCR  «Br  ••canbM-  H,  IM 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AT  TOE  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  this  week  a  labor  leader 
accused  the  newspapers  <rf  sup- 
pressins  a  statement  made  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Kanufacturers  in  which  it  took 
credit  for  “killing  OPA”  last 
summer. 

Since  none  of  the  city  editors 
at  the  seminar  recalied  such  a 
story  or  any  release  from  NAM 
on  it,  E  A  P  sought  the  facts  and 
learned: 

On  July  23,  in  a  broadcast 
over  WON.  Chicago,  James  P. 
Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
CIO,  quoted  to  Ira  Mosher, 
NAM  spokesman,  excerpts  from 
a  letter  informing  NAM  mem¬ 
bers  of  successful  opposition  to 
extension  of  OPA. 

NAM’S  public  relations  office 
toid  E  A  P  that  such  a  letter 
from  Thomas  J.  Watson,  presi¬ 
dent,  went  out  solely  to  mem¬ 
bers  as  an  “internal  matter." 
No  press  release  was  issued. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  everything  that 
goes  out  over  the  air  and  the 
chances  are  that  particular  pro¬ 
gram  had  no  reporters .  present. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  that  if  the  item 
had  been  picked  up  by  anyone 
listening  in  and  had  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  anywhere  it  would 
have  b^n  relayed  onto  at  least 
one  wire  ser^ce. 

This  is  Just  another  example 
of  critics  charging  “suppression" 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  countless 
stories  every  week  that  do  not 
appear  in  newspapers  merely 
because  the  newspapers  do  not 
know  about  them.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  stories  are  un¬ 
important — a  few  might  be  im¬ 
portant.  The  mere  occurrence 
of  an  event  or  statement  of  an 
opinion  is  no  guarantee  it  will 
be  published.  The  item  must 
get  to  the  newspaper  first. 

,  To  hear  the  press  critics 
sound  off  one  would  think  news¬ 
paper  editors  did  nothing  but 
gather  around  a  table  deciding 
what  to  keep  out  of  their 
colunms.  If  you  believe  all 
these  critics  say,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  hew  editors  would  have 
any  time  to  edit  what  is  going 
into  the  paper  because  of  their 
preoccupation  with  what  to 
suppress. 

•  •  • 

NOT  so  long  ago  we  heard  an 

editor  make  an  admission  re¬ 
garding  the  management  of  his 
paper  to  a  group  of  other  enters 
which  astonish^  us  because  of 
its  short  sighted  stupidity.  The 
editors  were  dlseusnng  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  similar  spe¬ 
cialized  services  from  two  dif¬ 
ferent  news  organizations.  Our 
editor's  statement  went  some- 
thi^  like  thie: 

*'We  think  the  ‘X*  wire  ser- 
vice  special  report  is  better  and 
faster,  but  we  buy  the  report 
from  ‘Y’  service  because  it  is 
cheaper.  Also,  we  have  a  mon¬ 
opoly — ^no  competition  in  the 
town — so  we  don’t  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  best  one.” 


Our  comment  was:  “Thank 
God,  all  newspaper  publishers 
in  one-newspaper  towns  don’t 
feel  the  same  way." 

Any  editor  or  publisher  who 
for  some  misguided  reason  does 
not  put  out  the  best  possible 
newspaper  for  his  readers  is  not 
only  shirking  his  responsibility 
to  the  public  but  also  is  opening 
the  door  to  new  competition. 

To  admit  that  he  is  not  giving 
his  readers  the  best  newspaper 
he  can  produce  economically 
because  he  doesn’t  have  to,  is 
practically  pleading  guilty  to 
some  of  the  worst  charges  level¬ 
led  against  newspapers  by  all  < 
the  press  critics. 

There  ought  to  be  some  soul- 
searching  by  editors  and  pub- 
lidiers  in  all  one-newspaper 
towns.  If  this  shoe  pinches  they 
are  guilty  of  failing  in  their 
public  responsibility. 

ANOTHER  thing  that  has  sur¬ 
prised  us  was  to  learn  there 
are  some  publishers  of  compara¬ 
tively  large  newspapers  who 
have  refused  to  give  their  re¬ 
turning  veterans  experience 
rating  or  salary  upgrading  for 
the  time  they  lost  in  service. 
Most  of  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  have  done  that  and  it  is 
a  fine  thing. 

Certainly,  nothing  could  be 
more  unfair  than  to  deny  any 
kind  of  job  improvement  to  a 
man  who  has  been  on  four  or 
five-year  forced  leave  of  absence 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Even  eliminating  the  patriotic, 
emotional  reasons  for  doing 
something  to  help  the  men  who 
fought  tte  battles  for  us — it 
still  is  eminently  unfair. 

Perhaps  an  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  nUght  feel  that  Joe  Blow 
wasn’t  showing  much  promise 
before  he  went  away  and  the 
chances  are  he  won't  develop 
into  a  good  newsman  after  his 
return.  Granting  that  might  be 
the  case,  wouldn’t  it  be  more 
logical  to  give  him  a  chance? 
We  think  so.  Give  him  the  job 
at  the  pay  he  might  now  be 
earning  if  he  had  stayed  home. 
He  might  surprise  everyone  and 
be  a  worldbeater.  Some  of 
them  have.  But  as  one  corres¬ 
pondent  wrote  us:  “Give  him 
the  chance  and  if  he  doesn’t 
measure  up  fire  him  after  his 
year  is  through.  If  he  can’t 
fill  the  bill  he  im’t  the  right  guy 
for  the  job  and  what’s  the  use  of 
having  him  around.” 

That  seems  like  a  cold  blooded 
way  of  looking  at  the  problem. 
But  we’ll  bet  most  veterans 
from  newspapers  would  rather 
face  the  i^e  right  away  than 
struggle  along  for  a  couple  of 
more  years  ^ing  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

a 

Macy  Goes  to  Ccdro 

J.  Noei  Macy,  publisher  of 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  assigned  as  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Officer  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  for  the  State  Department. 


He  Got  Register 

Atlanta.  Go, — ^L.  P.  Potter- 
son.  Atlanta  journal  lopoitor. 
ruahod  into  ths  burning  Wins- 
coil  Hotel  to  obtain  a  copy  oi 
the  re5|ister.  Wading  through 
wator  ankle  deep  in  the  lobby, 
while  fflanMa  crackled  over¬ 
head.  he  found  the  rogiater  be¬ 
side  the  awitchboord.  brought 
it  ouL  and  telephoiMd  the 
names  to  the  joumaL 

20%  Increase  Agreed 
In  N.  Y.  Guild  Contracts 

Contracts  between  the  New 
York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune 
and  their  guild  units  were  being 
prepared  for  signature  this  week. 

Grants  include  a  general  wage 
increase  of  20%  and  increases 
in  scales,  ranging  from  a  top  re- 
portorial  minimum  of  $100  to  a 
minimum  of  $40  in  the  lowest 
clerical  bracket.  A  third  vaca¬ 
tion  week  is  provided  after  five 
years’  employment. 

The  Times  contract  will  in¬ 
clude  mandatory  checkoff  of 
dues  and  assessments.  The  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  continues  a  volun¬ 
tary  checkoff  and  also  a  37Vi- 
hour  week.  The  Times  week  is 
40  hours. 

a 

R.  M.  Ganger  Becomes 
Partner  in  Agency 

Robert  M.  Ganger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  made  a  partner  of  the 
firm  and  the  agency  name  will 
be  changed  to  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  He  started  with  the 
agency  in  1928  as  an  office  boy 
in  Dayton. 

Charles  A.  Brocker,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  mMia  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  operations. 

m 

Has  Retirement  Plan 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  A  retire¬ 
ment  income  plan  for  employes 
of  the  Spokane  newspapers  has 
become  effective  through  a  sign¬ 
up  during  the  past  week,  of 
more  than  96%  of  those  eligible. 
Included  in  the  plan  are  all  reg¬ 
ular  employes  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man  -  Review,  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Farm  Trio  and  also  of  the 
Spokane  American  Engraving 
Company  and  KHQ. 


Atlanta  Doily 
Calls  For  New 
Fire  Measures 

Atlanta,  Ga. — ^In  the  wake  of 
the  disastrous  Winecoff  Hotel 
fire,  the  Atlanta  Journal  has  re¬ 
vived  a  campaign  begim  six 
months  ago  for  the  elimination 
or  correction  of  800  fire  hazards 
here. 

Editor  Wright  Bryan,  in  a 
front  page  editorial  featured  in 
two  column  10-point  measure, 
recalled  the  Journal’s  exposd  in 
June,  and  emphasized  that  the 
city  had  failed  to  take  any  re- 
m^ial  action. 

He  cited  the  article  by  Bob 
Collins,  Journal  reporter  who 
handled  the  series  exposing  ex¬ 
isting  fire  hazards  in  June,  in 
which  Collins  said,  “Approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  people  sleep  in 
Atlanta’s  hotels  every  night. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  these 
hotels,  because  of  their  age  and 
wooden  type  interiors,  consti¬ 
tute  a  very  serious  fire  hazard." 

He  quoted  Fire  Marshal  Harry 
Phillips  as  stating  that  though 
managers  of  every  hotel  in  At¬ 
lanta  have  written  instructions 
from  the  Fire  Department  as  to 
their  responsibility  in  prevent¬ 
ing  fires  and  the  hotels  are  fre¬ 
quently  Inspected  by  the .  Fire 
D^artment,  the  Department  it¬ 
self  has  no  autho’-ity  to  order 
the  owner  to  tear  down  his 
building  and  reconstruct  it  if  it 
conformed  to  building  regula¬ 
tions  at  the  time  it  was  erected. 

The  investigation  followed  the 
La  Salle  fire  in  Chicago,  when 
Mr.  Bryan  wrote  a  note  to  the 
city  desk,  asking,  “Suppose  a 
tragedy  like  Chicago’s  La  Salle 
Hotel  fire  struck  Atlanta?  ...  1 
think  our  readers  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing — ^I  think 
they  have  a  right  to  know— 
what  are  ffie  dangers  of  another 
such  tragedy  in  Atlanta  and 
what  is  being  done  to  reduce 
those  dangers.” 

Arnold  Hardy,  24,  of  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  who  bought  a  news 
camera  last  month  to  pursue  a 
hobby,  shot  sensational  pictures 
of  the  Winecoff  holocaust  which 
got  wide  play  in  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

Some  of  his  shots  showed  wo¬ 
men  plunging  to  death  in  the 
street  from  upper  fioors  of  the 
fire-ravaged  hotel.  One  of  his 
most  dramatic  shots  showed  a 
woman  falling  past  the  mezza¬ 
nine  fioor,  plunging  to  her  death 
through  the  marquee. 


SURE.  THERE'S  A  SANTA  CLAUS! 

Tha  Haskin  Infomutlon  Sarvica,  Waah- 
inston,  D.  C.,  ia  an  astablishad  nawapapar 
faatura  of  yaar-throufk  plaaaura  to 
quaatlon-aaliins  raadara. 

It  ia,  actually,  two  slfta  ia  ona  ...  a  { 

vary  valuabla  sift  to  tha  nawapapar  run-  f 

nine  it,  and,  of  couraa,  a  sift  to  thoaa  I 

who  writa  ia  with  hraio-tanaara  of  tha  J 
anaarar-dafyins  ty^a.  To  both,  wa  wiah  y 


Th—fliee*rm  Fells  Cmsstts  (E-se,l2S}  Kms 
rmswsd  Its  contract  for  Tha  Heskln 
Ssrales. 


J  a 


■  DITOR  A  PURLISHiR  for  Dseeoiber  14.  1f4« 


Announcing 

the  IVEW  Fluorescent 

LINOLAMP 


Linotype^ s 

Fluorescent 

Linolamp'' 

Improved  light  for 
Linotype  operators. 
Controlled  lighting  of 
copy,  keyboard  and 
assembler.  Increased 
foot-candles  with  less 
power.  Reduces  eye- 
fatigue  and  it’s  cool! 


*  Manufacturers  promise  delivery  in  from  three  to  four  months. 


LINOTYPE  •  29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


1 


ihere’rirraccounting  f' 

take  puddings,  fY instance 


W  hy  is  it  that  New  Yorkers  and  Bos¬ 
tonians  are  buying  them  (prepared  pud¬ 
dings,  we’re  talking  about)  while  Cin¬ 
cinnatians  and  St.  Louisians  give  them 
the  go-by?  We  don’t  know  the  answer 


product  sales,  classification  by  classifi-| 
cation,  doesn’t  have  to  guess  about  the 
efficiency  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
its  trading  area.  Neither  does  the  food 
manufacturer’s  sales  manager.  This  gen- 


tiiNNiig  tfvrfy  wot  erifinot^  by  Hi* 
Now  York  World-Tolof rom  in  1939. 
THmo  tfwdiot  oro  now  in  oporation  in 
Hio  foWowinf  ctfiot: 

Now  Boston 

Wiilodtlphio  Cincinnati 

St.  louit  Gory,  Ind. 

In  tovon  otbor  citiot,  nowtpoport  oro 
•oriootly  contidorinp  inttolling  similar 
invontory  oporations.  RoM  work  to  do- 
tormino  tbo  foosibiltty  of  otbor  instollo* 
tions  is  undor  ws^r  in  many  moro.  Tbo 
Bwroou  of  Advortiting«  A.N.FJL,  is  co- 
ordinoring  tboso  octivitiot. 


VAftlATION  IN  ACCIMANCI  fOA  AKIMAID  9UDOINOS 
Avorogo  Monthly  Scrfot  Por  Storo 
(3rd  Otfortor  1949) 


Pocfcogos 


BB  My-T-Hno  Royal  Rvddtng 

L_!}  J^lo  Pudding  Jonkot 


Soufcot  ffoteil  Storo  Invontoriot  in 
oporotion  In  thoso  citioi. 


but  we  do  know  that  this  is  further  proof 
that  ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL. 

Daily  newspapers,  tuned  to  the  local 
scene  and,  therefore,  powerful  influences 
on  the  minds  and  buying  habits  of  peo¬ 
ple,  enable  the  manufacturer  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  advertising  in  markets  where 
sales  opportunities  are  greatest.  With 
newspapers,  he  can  sow  all  of  his  seeds 
in  fertile-  ground  and  avoid  scattering 
them  in  arid  areas. 

And  the  newspaper  which  maintains 
a  continuing  inventory  of  local  grocery 


tleman,  and  his  brass  hats,  armed  with 
FACTS  about  consumer  purchases  of  his 
and  competitive  products,  correlated 
with  advertising  expenditures  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media,  can  determine 
how  much  merchandise  each  manufac¬ 
turer  sold  per  dollar  invested.  Because 
newspaper  dollars  almost  invariably 
yield  the  greatest  sales  return,  the  news¬ 
paper  which  supplies  this  type  of  service 
will  find  that  it  pays  important  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  form  of  increased  grocery 
product  linage. 


NoHowol  AOvartWng  D*partm«nt 


290  tall  Avumw 


Now  Yofk 


